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With the Release Charger women and chil- 
dren need no longer depend upon mascu- 
line help to start even the biggest Sza-Horses 


Release 


With the Johnson Underwater Exhaust there 


is no longer any excuse for noisy outboard 


Charger 


The simplest of 
gas engines is the 
single cylinder— 
easiest to start 
because of single 
cylinder com- 
pression. 


Certainty 
and Ease 


oO 
Btu sis 
Starting 


Today’s newest 
outboards — the 
Johnson Sea-Horses, while of 2 and 
4 cylinder types—start on but one cyl- 
inder. And, that one cylinder has two 
cylinder spark intensity for starting. 


When the one cylinder “catches” —as 
it does on the first pull of the starting 
rope—a simple lever thrust brings 
into operation the other cylinder. 


yr 


That’s the action of the new Johnson 
Release Charger. For starting—it cuts 
off one cylinder — supercharges the 
other—almost doubles the spark in- 
tensity — makes your starting pull 
ee nil—and starts your motor 
easily and always—even if it is stone 
cold—-or flooded with gas! 


motors or fume filled boats 


Underwater 
Exhaust 


The exhaust of your automobile motor — 


escapes beneath 

rn the car at the 

A rear. You don’t 
Exhaust notice it— see it 
te ey 3 —or sense its 
WCaSuruia) odor of dis- 


charged gas. It is 
Be simple. You are 


not aware of it. 


The exhaust of the new Johnson SEa- 
Horses operates in a like manner. It 
is underwater. Gases and fumes, the 
sharp exhaust reports themselves—all 
are forced out beneath the water. You 
smell nothing —see nothing — hear 
nothing—of the exhaust. It is simple. 
You never notice it. 


For the very height of outboard mo- 
toring enjoyment—to be able to enjoy 
the pleasures of normal conversation 
when outboard motoring—you must 
have a Johnson SEaA-HorRsE. 


Write for Catalog. Sold on Free Trial and Easy Payment Plan 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1581 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
IN CANADA: Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Johnson 


Outboard .-=.NMotors 


Cc 


* 


Four 
ylinders 


The Six Johnson 
SEA-HORSES 
SE4-HORSE 32: Seatiniies rotary 


valve motor. Equipped with Johnson Release 
Charger and lerwater Exhaust, 113 lbs. 
Price $325. 

SE.4-HORSE 16: Twin-Cylinder 


ro! valve motor. Equi with Johnson 
oknonier Exhaust an Relosee Charger. 


89 lbs. Price $250. 
SE4-HORSE 14: Twin-Cylinder 
motor. Equipped with Johnson Release 
Charger and Underwater Exhaust. 87 lbs: 
Price $230. 
SE.4-HORSE 10: Twin-Cylinder 
motor. Equipped with Johnson Release 
Underwater Exhaust. 63 lbs. 
SE.4-HORSE 8: Twin-Cylinder mo- 
tor. ipped with Johnson Release Charger, 
Full Pivot Steering. World's lightest twin— 
38 Ibs. Price $150. 
SE.4-HORSE SINGLE: World's 
lightest outboard motor. Full Pivot Steer- 
ing. 27 lbs. $115. 
SPECIAL UNDER- 
WATER EXHAUST available 
as an accessory for all previous Johnson mo- 
tors except Johnson Single and Light Twin. 


Prices F. O. B. Waukegan, IUinois 
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Pflueger SUPREME Reel 


Level Winding— Anti-back-lash—Light- 
est, Strongest, greatest line capacity. 
No. 1573 - - = = Price, $25.00 


HE sentiment that attaches you 

to a good reel comes from having 

only the finest of workmanship and 

material in the reel itself. This is the 

= kind of a reel you can get bearing 

Pflueger SUMMIT Reel | the name PFLUEGER. 

Ra ee Aath aetet Here are the only reels in the 

a world backed with three generations 
of experience. ..outstanding in supe- Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel 


riority. .. unfailing in dependability. “ he heavy a a ” 
o. 1660—Size - - Price, # 


Ask the leatling sporting goods Pflueger ADAMS Reel 
dealer in your town to show you the Cin teen bteees then, 
Pflueger Reel you want—giving you No. 2160—Size 6/0 - - Price, $60.00 
the highest quality that may be had 
at the price you want to pay. 


For bait casting or trolling ask to 
Pflueger AKRON Level see the Pflueger Supreme, Summit 
Wind Reel and Akron reels. For trout or sal- 
No. 1893 - - + - + = Price, $6.00 mon, the Pflueger Medalist. For 
heavy fresh water, light andmedium 
salt water trolling, the Pflueger Alp- 
ine. For surf casting, the Pflueger 
Oceanic, and for the heavier salt 
water fishing such as sailfish, tarpon, Pflueger OCEANIC Reel 
etc., the Pflueger Atlapac or —_Suf.gating-— Double. multiplying. Supptied 


Adams reels. Seven sizes, 100 to 400 yards. 
Prices, $6.50 to $16.00 each. 


Pflueger Muskill 
Muskallunge Bait 


(Spotlite Finish) 


Pflueger ALPINE Level a 
Wind Reel Pflueger Luminous i . — a. 
Triple Multiplying, Silverine (Satin) Tandem Spinner ° 
Finish. For fresh or salt water fishing. a We will glad- 


No. 2657—200 yards - - Price, $10.00 
No. 2659—300 yards - - Price, $15.00 Pflueger Pal-O-Mine ly send youa 
Minnow copy of the 
— Pflueger 


Pocket Cat- 


Ke 
7 
PFLUEGER 22: Pome 
LU “Ge will write us. Dept. Fs4 Akron,O, 


FISHIN TACKLE tenes: : 


L TING Since I86Z o? Please send me, free of cost, 


\ e@ your Pocket Catalog No. 148. 
Pflueger : THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY ¢ 
w Red 2 E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t 
ee Dept. FS4 Akron, Ohio 


Single Action, Stationary Click, Satin-Nicka- 


lum, 
Cun Mee Finish forfTyout and Salmon. Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing iw 
Prices, $5.00 to $12.50 Tackle in the United States a a a 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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KINGFISHER HIGH- 
EST QUALITY Enam- 
eled fishing line. The 
most popular line made 
for fly casting purposes. 
Very strong, unusually 
pliable and free run- 
ning. Price 100 yards, 
10|b. test, $4.25. Higher 
tests in proportion. 





HOMACO No. 2700— 
a fine general duty rod 
whose quality at the 
price is only realized 
upon use. Three joints, 
cork grip handle with 
finger hook. All Garnix 
CastingGuidesandTop. mse 
Lengths 4’ to 6’. Price : 
$3.0 ee 


Tryou want just 
BRISTOL No. 11, Here it a ee 8 


the famous “Henshall”, _— is no larger or the tackle best fitted to 
eer: ~~ finer selection of fishing that sport. 
aoe Desloned esiei- tackle for each and every But if you are a fisherman 
nally as a bass rod, is angling use than is shown to whom every form of ang- 
used ey = in our new catalog. In its ling from:casting to trolling 
over the country for interesting pages he who jg sport of the best—the 
kind of fishi : por n 
ae Ba eae holds to y casting as the let us introduce to you two 
longe. Length 8’ 6”; eatest of all sports will rods to suit you—Bristol 
ace a. ma qin, nd rods and reels and lines No, 11, the finest rod made 
ouble hole top an to delight his exacting for general angling pur- 
bi sence a Se pg needs. As well, the bait cast- aiinh and Homaco No-2700 
Weight about 10 oz. ing enthusiast will discover which has never been 
Shsetonh grip handle) a wide range of choice of equalled at a price of $3.00. 


SBTISIO 
Steel Fishing Rods 


WRITE for our new catalog which shows the newest and best 
in fishing tackle at prices to fit every pockethook. 


your dealer’ can't supply you with the THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


above, order direct enclosing price. 24 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn 
> > 2 
Pacific Coast Agents: Phil. B, Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Angler Is Never Solitary 


HE angler is never solitary, even when 
alone. He receives messages from the 
bending tips of many rods—those 
portable antennae. “What luck?” they ask— 
that ancient piscatory question. “What luck?” 
he broadcasts the reply. And again, when he 
meets a brother craftsman-by the way, he in- 
quires cheerily, ““What luck?” It is the pass- 
word to a fellowship that includes 
the wiser part of the human race. 
It is as anglers that the humble 
and the great meet, aspirants 
alike in an art of which the 
devotees are all, whatever 
their experience, mere 
learners. It enables some 
to hold communion also 
with fishermen who 
may wander now be- 
side singing brooks 
in Happy Hunting 
Grounds. In a cer- 
tain sense anglers 
never completely 
pat. After a 
separation of years, 
I sometimes catch myself hold- 
ing twigs, on a woodland path, 
lest they switch back in the face of 
that gentle son whose steps fol- 
lowed mine. The trail branched 
somewhere—was it not in the hem- 
lock gloom far below? But tracks 
converge on higher ground, and 
the winds whisper that ours may 
a again after a turn around the 

ill. 

And so “What luck ?” has varied 
connotations, needing no answer, 
assuming only a state of mind. 
What luck?” indeed, finds no answer in terms of length 
or weight. It suggests the fish of dreams, rather than 
that of flesh. But who can measure the power of such 
a visionary swimmer, or paint his flanks in hues appro- 
priate ? 

Musing of him, not long ago, I hauled forth waders 
(showing as many patches as a beggar in the days of 


pletely part. 


the hill. 


By HENRY MARION HALL 


N a certain sense anglers never com- 


After a separation of 
years, I sometimes catch myself holding 
twigs on a woodland path, lest they switch 
back in the face of that gentle son whose 
steps followed. mine so: faithfully. The trail 
branched somewhere—was it not in the hem- 
lock gloom far below? But tracks converge 
on higher ground, and the winds whisper that 
ours may meet again after a turn around 


Even When Alone 


Robin Hood), a faded creel, my 
lightest rod, and last but not 
least, a book of rumpled leather, 
with a fish scale still sticking to 
one corner. Followed the usual 
question,. “Which flies shall I 
choose?” Reflectively 1 opened 
the relic, whereupon, behold! 
within a span, the 
rainbow and_ the 
northern lights. If 
ever those lures 
took wing, they 
might make a 
winking band of 
color reaching back 
to boyhood. And, 
of course, as of 
old, I could not 
reject a single one, 
but took them all 
—even Red Ibis 
and Parmacheene 
Belle, on which I 
have never caught 
anything, except 
in the north. 

I made no deci- 
sion. The flies did that for me. 
And in like manner even the direc- 
tion of my trip was determined by 
the whim of the wind, then fan- 
ning north from Florida. Dream- 
ily I felt that the time had come 
once more for such partial migra- 
tion as remains possible for degen- 
erate man. Not without signifi- 
cance is this seasonal drifting on 
the spring tide of the year. Salve- 
linus fontinalis bears the blame 
when one abruptly abandons his daily tasks. But the 
brook trout is only a figure of speech, and if we could -. 
sprout pinions to match those of the Canada goose, we 
would probably steer for the Pole Star, or beyond. 

I fished upstream that morning afield. In fact I can 
not remember ever having deliberately tried the reverse 
manner. Be it ever so often repeated, this moving against 


’ He gave many 
@ thrill before 
he came to 
net. 
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the current recalls the method of childhood, when we 
simply could not wait, but must try our fortune in the 
very first pool. It carries us back to days when seeking 
the higher levels seemed glorious adventure, while search- 
ing for the sources of a rivulet was exploration compar- 
able to Hendrik Hudson’s voyage up the river which 
bears his name. It is to be recommended also for older 
people when trying to steal a march on Father Time. If 
lengthening shadows drive them from the lower reaches 
on certain mountain streams, they may trudge ever higher 
and higher, repeatedly overtaking the sunset. And if the 
crown rock turns them back before their creels are one 
quarter filled, at least they know that they have done 
their utmost, when they see the last rays of the sun light 
the candles of the hills. 

But there is something sad in such desperate clinging 
to the dying radiance, and it is healthier to be astir at 
earlier hours. To begin the day with the sun carries us 
back untold ages. Despite the chill, air and sod are 
charged with the magic of primal impulse, almost of first 
breathing, which repeats the miracle of Creation every 
day. It is not possible to see, nor hear, nor feel, nor smell 
separately at dawn. Rather do the senses strangely merge 
into a single consciousness. 

On that initial venture after trout, somewhat of the 
Golden Age certainly hovered around. Proof of its possi- 
bilities met my eyes even before I made my first cast. At 
a twist of the trail I met a boy, his freckled face radiant 
with triumph over a really huge brook trout which he had 
just beguiled. As 
this prize proved 
too bulky to slip 
through the slot in 
his basket, he had 
been obliged to lift 
the cover, and even 
then, “Gee! Mis- 
ter — I had to 
double his tail to 
get him in. Caught 
him on a Jenny 
Lind, too. Isn't 
he a beauty?” But 
then, remembering 
his manners as 
member of the 
honorable fraterni- 
ty, he inquired 
respectfully, 
“What luck?” 

“None _ yet,” I 
replied. “But it 
is surely starting 
right to see a fish 
like that in your 
creel,” and then I 
glanced at him 
again. As I did so 
a vague sense of 
recognition star- 
tled me. I was 
struck by a strong 
accidental likeness 
between this up- 
state lad and my- 
self at about his 
age. His whole 
conversation con- 
cerning the trout, 
too, sounded per- 
fectly like my own 
on the occasion of 
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A hatch of millers had taken place. 
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my first capture of a big fish long before this small angler 
was born. But whereas my first rod had been cut from a 
wayside thicket, this boy carried a split bamboo, and | 
had never learned the name of an artificial fly, at the 
same age when he must know the virtues of several. 

“You try up at the Big Rifle,” he grinned. “That's 
where I got this boy, and there’s plenty more. But before 
you go, I’ll show you some ‘tantalizers.’ No use tryin’ to 
nail ’em, but it’s fun to have a look.” With these words 
he beckoned me aside under some firs, where a glassy pool 
reflected everything. All by itself in a dingle, it yet had 
some unseen outlet to the brook, and by listening sharply, 
I could hear the music of water escaping underground. 


Y guide led me to a root which writhed out over a 

hole some five feet deep, and told me to lean for- 
ward and peer under the bank. I did so, and was thrilled 
to perceive four great trout, well under the impending 
earth, and down in the deeps, where they hung suspended 
in the limpid element exactly as if in the air. Motionless 
save for the movement of their gills, and the almost im- 
perceptible waving of their tails, they poised nose to nose, 
their rudders radiating like the points of the compass. 
Between, but under their mouths, I could see a jet of 
sand dancing like a water-pixie on the floor of the basin, 
and marking where a spring bubbled up. It gave a 
scarcely perceptible shudder to the water, but not enough 
to jar the image of the clouds on the surface, nor to wash 
the air-pearl from the crown of a fresh water winkle on 
the bottom. The 
white element pos- 
sessed a_lens-like 
quality which 
made the fish look 
positively titanic. 
H ow _ incredibly 
broad showed their 
flanks! <A ray of 
sunlight fluttered 
on them now and 
again, revealing 
their mottled 
shoulders, and sug- 
gesting the wealth 
of pink spots, and 
ruddy copper keels 
below. 

“They’re cer- 
tainly ‘tantaliz- 
ers'!’’ warned the 
friendly boy in my 
ear. ““They won't 
touch flies, nor 
minnows, nor even 
worms. I’ve tried 
’em a hundred 
times. Only this 
morning I dangled 
bait so close to 
that biggest feller 
that it touched his 
nose. He backed 
off an inch or two, 
but didn’t even 
consider takin’ 4 
chance. Best way 
to get one would 
be to spear ‘im, 
and that’s plumb 
against the law. 
Well, good luck to 
(Cont. on p. 273) 
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A Pair of “Chickaree Specials” 


What Happened When the Fly Book Was Left in Camp 
By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


The Missus was properly riled, 
and no wonder. It had been a long, 
wet paddle from our camp on Um- 
saskis, ten miles farther up the Alla- 
gash. Here we were, at the mouth 
of Big Shepherd Brook, with the 
long shadows dropping down on the 
spruces . . . trout rising all about us, 
and no fly book. 

“Tf that isn’t just like a man! 
Coming all the way down here in- 
tending to get a mess of trout, and 

: leaving the flies in camp.” She cer- 
tainly looked disgusted. “Did you expect to dive after 

’em bare-handed ?” 

» Let me digress for a moment. Big Shepherd Brook 
enters the main Allagash about two miles above Long 

Lake Dam. The brook comes down between a couple of 

spruce-clad hills, and after each heavy rain it develops 

into a husky young torrent which carries with its flood a 

fine supply of delicacies on which the big trout love to 

feed. At the mouth of the brook is a deep, sandy pool, 
and few places in Maine offer choicer fishing when con- 
ditions are just right. 

1) As we paddled quietly up to this pool, we saw a long 

| ripple reaching out into the river for more than a hundred 
yards, The surface of the water was covered with little, 
choppy waves, and big patches of swirling foam drifted 
out at the sides, broken here and there by floating sticks, 
leaves, and débris brought down by the flood. 

As we watched, a great, broad tail slapped up from one 
of the patches of foam, followed by a slow-widening circle 
that spoke of a feeding speckle-sides. 

The Missus looked at me reproachfully, but refrained 
-from saying anything. She evidently thought that I felt 
ashamed enough as it was. A pretty good scout, and a 
keen fly-fisher to boot, she was covering up her disappoint- 
ment so well that I felt it was essential to do something 
about the situation. You know how it is. 

Hastily taking stock of the situation, I found that we 
had with us four or five small snelled bait- 
hooks, a tiny bottle of dry-fly oil ... 
and nothing else that could serve us except 
our rods, reels and tapered lines. 

Having no bait of any kind, the above 
layout did not look so promising, but I 
had hopes of being able to solve the prob- 
lem in a satisfactory manner. Fifteen years 
in the Big Woods teach one a lot of useful 
little stunts with which to meet any and all 
emergencies. 

So I drove my canoe-pole deep into the mud 
along-shore, and said, “Wait here a few minutes 
and keep an eye on the pool to see where they are feeding, 
and I'll get us some fly-tying material in a jiffy.” She 
looked doubtful, but sat back very dutifully,on her pneu- 
matice canoe-seat as I strode off into the timber. 

Back into the thick spruces I went, hunted a ridge and 
seated myself on a down log. Then I listened. It. was 
five minutes before I heard what I was waiting for, the 
chirrup of a red squirrel. Then I slid the single-action 
Colt from its scabbard under my left armpit, and soft- 





Fly-tying 
material, 


footed it down the ridge toward the sound. At the edge’ 
231 





of a little clearing I stopped behind a big spruce and 
waited—then | spotted him, high up in a little ash, his 
tail curled jauntily over his red back. 

My heavy Colt is chambered for the .44 Smith & Wes- 
son special load, which has little recoil and is very accu- 
rate, it makes a dandy short-range squirrel load if you 
don’t care about recovering anything but the tip of the 
victim’s tail. 

Pulling the gold bead down deep into the rear notch, 
gently I eased off the light trigger. ‘‘Wham!” said the 
smokeless, and the squirrel went spinning down into the 
brush. A moment later I recovered what was left of him, 
the hind-quarters and tail being intact. 

Five minutes later I duplicated the stunt on another red 
marauder of birds-nests who was picking himself a few 
balsam cones, and with the results of my hunt I hastily 
made my way back to the canoe and the waiting Missus. 
She looked scornfully at my two squirrels. 

“Going to cut them up and bait-fish; eh?” she said. 
“When we started, you said we’d get our trout with flies, 
or not at all, and you're starting to hedge already.” 

“Pass me those little gut-hooks, and don’t get all 
steamed up just yet,” I advised her. Then, ripping up a 
perfectly good linen handkerchief, I salvaged some long 
threads, cut off the tips of each squirrel-tail, and tied them 
carefully to the long hook-shanks. The wrappings were 
then coated lightly with canoe cement. In a couple of 
minutes this dried glass-hard. My next move was to 
cover the improvised buck-tails with dry-fly oil. 

Proudly I handed one of them to the Missus, who 
looked at the offering somewhat skeptically. “Do you 
think any trout is weak-minded enough to attack that?” 
she demanded. 

(Continued on page 295) 


There is a special 
thrill in taking fish 
with a creation of 
one’s own manu- 
facture. 





fascinating hobbies, I think, that a 

man ever rode, and if you are a rifle- 
man and have the stuff in you that responds to 
that sort of thing, sooner or later you are go- 
ing to be a devotee of the small-bore. Many 
of us indeed begin that way. Others again 
work the reverse way: from big game guns 
down to the “toy” bores. Strangely, too, 
though youth is supposed to be the time to 
learn most anything, and thousands of young- 
sters begin with the .22 rifle, the shooting as 
a sport for its own sake seems a hobby for 
mature years and 
middle age. 

Many of us who 
love guns, live in 
places where there 
is little game to 
be shot. To such, 
the small-bore rifle is the best substitute under 
the sun. If straight target shooting (a fine 
sport in itself) is too tame, then there usually 
is some form of vermin to be hunted through- 
out a very long open season: crows, magpies, 
goshawks, sharpshins, ground hogs, jack-rab- 
bits, coyotes, etc. The ethics of hunting—if 
there are any—are so largely a matter of geog- 
raphy that you will find if you merely change 
your point of view a little, that you can get 
almost as much excitement out-of-doors in pur- 
suing vermin as you used to do in making a 
bag of ducks or grouse. For more and more 
as we hunt as a means of securing open air 
recreation, and less for our stomachs (how 
seldom do any of us hunt for meat!), we find 
that the size of the game and character of it 
matters very little. Much of our sport really 
is gauged by the amount of ourselves that we 
have to put into it. 

Small-bore rifle-shooting is not really so 
easy. I am going to speak entirely of the .22 
caliber and its uses; ruling’ out the .22 high- 
power, which is an entirely different arm; for 
though there is little difference in caliber be- 
tween .22 and .25, the latter for the most part 
are high-powered weapons that do not lend 
themselves so well to promiscuous use in a 
civilized neighborhood. The .22 long rifle is 
my weapon and, in spite of its defects as an all-around 
rifle, I dearly love it, and find that of late years it largely 
takes the place of the one-time shotgun. A graduation, or 
retrogression—lI leave it for you to decide. 

There is a distinct place for the .22; it is in a class by 
itself and none of the other calibers greatly encroach on 
it. It is capable of great accuracy at limited ranges; but 
at that as far as most folk can hit anything, and the am- 
munition costs so little as to be immaterial. Admittedly 
its trajectory is a curve and the little leaden pill suffers 
great deflection in a wind and lacks a bit in the shocking 
power we would like in order to kill game quickly. Also 
it used to be hard to keep clean, and if you do not keep 
it clean the life of your barrel is short. But the accuracy 
of the little shell and its cheapness were always winning 
factors. 

In the last few years the weaknesses of this weapon 
have been considerably remedied. ‘The graduated rear 


PR sinned is one of the most 


This big lynx was a 
victim of the .22, but the 
rifle actually lacks 
sufficient knockout for 
such game. 
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What I Get Out of 


The .22 Rifle Has a Definite 
By HAMILTON 


sight will account for elevation; the hollow-point bullet 
that mushrooms a little, gives more damaging wallop to 
it, and the invention of clean powder and priming, leaving 
no fouling, has taken one great drawback out of the sport. 
Who ever liked valeting a rifle anyway? It used to be 
a bugbear. 

The first time I got my eye upon a .22, using the long- 
rifle shell and built so that it spelled real business, I 
bought it. That was the Savage N. R. A. model. Within 
a week I had performed several major operations on the 
arm and then I had a sporting rifle, and this considerably 
before the sport model of the same action was put out by 
the makers. This big little gun is still my pet small-bore 
and as a dispenser of deadly pills is a wonder. 

In the last eight or nine years I have found the .22 a 
most useful weapon. For about six months of the year 
my duties as collector of museum specimens has given 
opportunity for using this arm in ways that otherwise 
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the Small-Bore Rifle 


Place in the Hunting Field 


M. LAING 


could not have been tried. For the game that stays just 
beyond the shotgun range it is par excellence. The hawk 
on the tall tree spire, ducks that know the range of shot— 
its uses are legion. From murrelets to bald eagles and 
from ground squirrels to jack-rabbits have been casualties 
to the little leaden pill. I have killed a big lynx and a 
coyote with it. 

But it is not a lynx or coyote gun except to kill such 
animals in traps, and under those circumstances it would 
kill a cougar. Both lynx and coyote took it squarely in the 
ribs and yet ran away and required finishing. It is out of 
Its place on such game. Neither is it a deer gun, though 
many'a deer has been killed by this shell. On larger ani- 
mals it should only be used in extreme emergency. 

No little rifle should be given a big rifle’s job. I know 
Iam on thin ice here, but nevertheless I am going to keep 
skating. The man who takes a little 60-grain bullet, 
speeds it up with such tremendous velocity that on contact 
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with a deer’s body the pill spreads to tiny 
flinders and hashes up a lot of the animal, is 
on the wrong tack. A rifle is big enough for 
its job when it will shoot clean through its 
game and make a bigger hole when it comes 
out than at entry (howls of disapproval from 
the small-bore, high-speed cranks to the con- 
trary). The same rule applies to the .22. It 
is a fair ground-hog gun because it generally 
goes through. It will not always get through 
the shoulder of a coyote, and even if it did get 
through it would not raise enough rumpus in 
its passing to kill quickly so tough an animal. 

Your 60-grain high- 

speed pill is more 


When the blue grouse like the medicine 
takes to trees such as for his case 


these be ne mittee Another word to 
the 22. the novitiate. If 

you would enjoy 

your weapon to any- 
thing like its full extent you must have one 
with rear sight allowing both lateral and ver- 
tical adjustment. You will not probably ad- 
just the sight for windage when using the 
rifle on game, but for target shooting and 
sighting in for a new brand of ammunition 
what a treat to be able to do it with thumb 
and finger. And, speaking for myself, there 
is only one rear sight: the peep or aperture; 
I leave open sights to those who can use them. 
I cannot. 


As a vermin-getter the .22 is ideal and 
there is a long open season each year for such 
game. Most of my sport in this line has been 
secured at the expense of the crow. I used to 
use a 12-gauge; now I invariably take the 
little .22. I have used the stuffed horned owl 
for decoy with some success, but on account of 
the difficulty of transporting the bird, I com- 
monly trust to my “hooter.” Hiding well 
near a dry tree where crows are to be found, 
I send out the ““Who—who—whoo—whooo— 
whooo!” of the old demon of the woods and 
usually there is soon an irate crow in the dry 
tree. I have killed ten or a dozen at the same 
stand on more than one occasion. It is not 
too easy. You must learn to hoot well to de- 
ceive the black quarry and you must learn to 
estimate elevation and angles. One of the first 
things you learn is that a crow on a tall tree 
fifty yards overhead will not be in the path of 
your bullet so squarely as if he were fifty yards 
off on the level. A wise old crow is a very 
good judge of the range of a shotgun. A bullet at eighty 
or ninety yards is a surprise for him. Often when you 
pull him down at such distance from a perch on which 
he has been taunting you, he comes toppling with a 
frightful raucous curse upon his tongue. 

The villainous goshaw that each autumn comes down 
from the north woods to wreak havoc upon our grouse 
and pheasants and quail is another chap to ‘get many a 
surprise from the little rifle. I have found it an excellent 
plan when approaching hawks on high perches to keep 
boldly in the open; but I wear a green transparent eye- 
shade so that, while the hawk cannot see me ogling at 
him, I can watch his every move. It is better to shoot 
steadily and unhurriedly at sixty or seventy yards than to 
try to get close and have to shoot quickly. There is a tall 
Sitka spruce with dead top standing about a hundred 
yards from my den window. Its lofty tip is beyond reach 
of a shotgun; yet from it I have killed two pigeon hawks 
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in succession, several sharp-shins and some crows. And 
the irony of it is that when once upon a time a rare gyr- 
falcon tipped the spire I missed him with the high-power 
rifle! Hawks in the vermin class are goshawks, Cooper’s, 
sharp-shinned and pigeon—these because they are such in- 
veterate destroyers of game and our smaller birds. The 
small-bore enthusiast who goes along the country roads 
and shoots the larger ground-squirrel killers of the plains 
is misguided. 

The bald eagles that perhaps fifty times a winter perch 
on the spruce spire before the window are not molested ex- 
cept rarely. Twice, 
however, I have 
killed eagles with 
the little rifle, but in 
each case, though 
shot fairly through 
the middle, they 
flew a hundred 
yards to drop dead. 
Baldy is a tough- 
muscled, hard- 
shelled old customer 
and calls for a big- 
ger gun. 

The horned owl 
is more the little 
rifle’s size. But the 
drawback in hunt- 
ing him with the 
rifle is that the 
dusky hour of eve- 
ning is the time to 
get him. Your only 
recourse then is to 
call him to some 
position where he 
perches against the 
light western sky. 
The trick then, 
when front sight 
and owl melt and 
merge completely, is 
to take sight against 
the sky, swing the 
aim left or right or 
raise it, and pull 
when the front sight 
disappears. But 
there is one other 
way. You may 
ignore the peep 
entirely if it is too 
dark to see well 
through the aper- 
ture, and, using the 
full height of front 
sight as a guide, fire 
below your object. 
But first, unless this is to be utter guesswork, you must 
learn this trick in estimation by day. Plug the aperture 
and shoot by feel and the guide of the full front sight, 
learning the amount to hold under at twenty-five yards. 
You will surprise yourself. One evening last fall while 
on sheep range and not wishing to do any heavy firing, I 
used the .22 on two horned owls within the space of a few 
minutes. Both came together to camp to an imitation of 
their call—and both stayed there. 

As for small game among the mammals to train a rifle- 
man, I can think of nothing better than the ground-squir- 
rels of the prairies or the ground-hogs of the dry lands of 
the west. These will give you the excitement of hunting 
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There is no closed season on vermin. 
by imitation of his call and killed with the .22. 
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game, and you may carry an easy conscience in killing 

them, as they are generally pests, and death by bullet jg 

at least quicker than by poison or trap. But this does not 

mean for the small-bore enthusiast to train his eye on al] 

small mammals. The shooter who does this sort of thing 
is a much worst pest than the ground-hog. 

As a game-getter the little leaden pill has go me many 

a fine dinner from duck or grouse or goose. This year 

the B. C. Legislature has added another “Don’t’’ to its 

curriculum of taboos, and rifles must not be used against 

migratory birds. The object of this law is, of course, to 

prevent high-power 

rifles being used to 

drive the birds hith- 

er and thither on 

the big marshes, 

Very good; but 

rather hard on the 

small-rifle enthusi- 

ast who takes as 

much pleasure out 

of stalking a duck 

and_ bagging him 

with a pill as of 

battering him down 

out of the air with 

a blast of shot from 

the scatter gun. A 

duck on the water 

is a fine mark at the 

end of a successful 

stalk. There is real- 

ly little of him ex- 

posed except head 

and neck, but one 

soon learns the trick 

of it. Hold a trifle 

low always, shooting 

fairly at the water- 

line. If you hit the 

water-line he is your 

drake; if you hit a 

little lower he is still 

yours by a ricochet; 

if you are only a 

trifle high he is roast 

duck just the same. 

But it is best to hold 

in line for his front 

end as in case of a 

too-high aim you 

very certainly catch 

him in head or neck. 


I have used the 
.22 in the capacity 
of cripple stopper in 
the brant blind with 
the best of results. 
Any means of get- 
ting your cripple is fair. In shooting over the water your 
brant usually tumbles at about a gunshot and there |s 
nothing more exasperating than seeing a winged bird 
swimming away unheeding the shot you throw at him. 
By the time you have rushed to boat and given chase you 
find he has all but disappeared and your pursuit expedi- 
tion spoils two or three more chances at incoming flocks. 
I can prevent this with the little rifle. 

Once, while collecting museum specimens, I used my 
old faithful in such emergency on the rare goose of the 
Aleutians. In a snowy, windy blizzard alternating with 
glimpses of half-sunshine, I had gone ashore on Adak 


(Continued on page 264) 


This horned owl was decoyed 
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Ralph working out a pool on the Presque Isle River. 


The Four Horsemen 


A Freak Fly Proves Popular with the Presque Isle Trout 


HEN Old Man Winter fades 

W out of the picture and Miss 
Spring comes into the spotlight, 

it is time for all good men to come to the 


aid of their fellow anglers. The trout 


fever takes hold of us and nothing will ease off the fever 
except a wading expedition in a cold stream, and if, Mr. 


Trout - fisherman, 
you are anything | 
like us, you usually 
effect a drastic re- | 
duction in the fe- 
ver by an involun- 
tary bath. They 
say that a rolling 
stone gathers no 
moss. But don’t 
you believe it. Out* 
our way every 
stone that rolls has 
moss on it and our 
waders seem to 
have no effect on 
either moss or 
Stone, 

We have caught 
brook trout while 
fishing from a raft 
on a spring hole, 
we have fooled the 
speckled beauties 


By BOB BECKER 


Angling Editor 
The Chicago Tribune. 
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while casting from a canoe, and we have 
waded many a rough mile of inhospitable 
water and got nothing on patterns that 
were supposed to be killers, but last 
spring for the first time in all our 


experience we had a new fly waved in front of our eyes 
which was as good as it sounded. Ever hear of the “Four 


Horsemen” ? Well, 
throw your leg 
over the saddle 
and gallop down 
to the trout stream 
and we'll show you 
how this crazy fly 
works on_ brook 
trout. 

Ralph, our guide, 
introduced us to 
the “Four Horse- 
men.” In case you 
don’t know Ralph, 
we want to add 
that he can throw 
a fly so far that it 
is cheaper to cut 
off the line and put 
on a new one than 
to try to retrieve 
the cast. He’s the 
kind of a_brook- 


trout fisherman 


A nice brook trout. Note the scissors the angler is wearing. A good idea for that can always 
the trout fisherman, as it enables him to cut leaders quickly when changing flies. catch ‘em where 
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they “ain’t.” That wouldn’t be so objectionable, but he 
does it too easily. 

Ralph drove us down to the Presque Isle River in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan one day last August. It 
was a favored expedition because we had a fishing parson 
with us. 

This beautiful stream empties into Lake Superior after 
doing a regular Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde act. One 
minute it invites you with pools, easy current and favor- 
able wading conditions with the fragrant cedars all about 
you. And then, revealing its dual character, the Presque 
Isle becomes a snarling, treacherous stream. But any- 
where you go you will find dandy fishing water. There 
are big boulders in the stream and little rapids which 
lengthen into pools and a little farther along a tangle of 
logs against the shore 
under which the big fel- 
lows loaf, always on the 
lookout for trouble. The 
next minute you are 
carefully fishing a cut 
bank where you are posi- 
tive that a brook trout is 
denned up like a wood- 
chuck. 

Yes, sir, the Presque 
Isle has “It.” And there 
we were on one of the 
“Mr. Hyde” parts of 
the stream—gentle, al- 
luring water, shady pool, 
log jams and excellent 
wading. 

We entered the stream 
at a railroad bridge after 
a short hike from the 
car. The water was fair- 
ly shallow, but Ralph 
was sure there was a 
trout under a couple of 
logs which had parked 
themselves beneath the 
bridge, so we stood by, 
giving the final hitch to 
our favorite Grub Grey 
fly while he floated a 
trout fooler to the logs. 
Nothing doing. With 
the parson slightly be- 
hind us we worked 
down stream, as Ralph 
said that a rapids, fol- 
lowed by a rocky pool 
(then in the shadows), 
ought to yield several 
dandies not less than 12 
inches in length. 

We strolled along, kidding Ralph about his bright-col- 
ored shirt, as we vowed that every respectable trout would 
climb into his cyclone cellar once he sighted the gay rai- 
ment that our guide had puton. Cameabend in the stream. 
We knew there was a fairly deep hole on the outside. 

It looked good and out went two flies to see if any 
trout were at home. Nary a strike. 

“T haven’t seen a trout rise anywhere along here, have 
you?” asked Ralph, as he opened up his book, which con- 
tained page after page of light summer reading for the 
trout—dozens of flies of different patterns! 

“No, we haven’t seen a single fish poke his nose to the 
surface,” we replied. “And what’s more, you'd better 
strut your stuff pretty soon. We want to be steered to 
some holes that have fish.” 
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Then and there Ralph brought forth the “Four Horsemen!” 
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And then and there Ralph brought forth the “Four 
Horsemen.” We knew that something was coming be- 
cause Ralph stood there in the bend of the stream, all 
hunched up as he tied on a new fly, grinning from ear to 
ear. He had laid aside the Cahill for the craziest-looking 
bunch of feathers we ever saw. 

“Well, give it a look,” cried this guide. “Come one, 
come all. The ‘Four Horsemen,’ scourge: of trout fami- 
lies—the fish lure which brings ’em all in on a gallop is 
right here. Now watch our private little trout rodeo.” 

Well, the parson took one look at this so-called “Four 
Horsemen” which Ralph was pleased to call a fly and 
almost swooned. We “hooted” and “‘ha-haed,” but it 
didn’t feaze Ralph. The fly, had a little of everything in 
the way of feathers from pin feathers to the top knot of 

a crow. At least that’s 
the way it looked to us. 
Colors clashed in it with- 
out rhyme or reason. 
And the long tail made 
it look so large that you 
would think no 12- or 
14-inch trout would dare 
tackle it without danger 
of strangulation,  al- 
though Ralph swore it 
was tied on a number 8 
hook. 

The anvil chorus 
moved down stream. It 
was lovely, too. ‘The 
stream was in the shad- 
ows as dusk was coming 
on. Above the music of 
the rushing waters there 
was nary a sound to dis- 
turb our wilderness re- 
treat. 

Sloshing along in our 
waders, we moved down 
stream not more than 50 
feet to a big tangle of 
logs which was banked 
on the right side of the 
stream. 

“Well, here is where 
we get a fish,” said 
Ralph as he waited for 
us to come up with him. 
“Go on, cast your old 
California Grub Grey 
which you brought all 

the way from the Sier- 
— ras and see what good it 
does you. Then I’ll spur 
the ‘Four Horsemen’ in- 
to the foam and you'll 
see what happens!” To end the argument and stop our 
jeering, Ralph whipped out line and sent that crazy fly 
toward a little pocket in the upper part of the log jam 
where the foam was two inches deep. Lightly the feathers 
smacked the foam and then Ralph drew them out into the 
current. We saw a fish crash through the foam, strike 
and miss. 

That was the end. There would be no living with the 
boy after that. He actually had gotten a strike on that 
crazy doodlebug. 

“Ha-HAH!” cried Ralph with a triumphant you-will- 
laugh-at-my-fly attitude. “Now we'll get that baby. 
Watch!” - 

This time Ralph dropped the fly about two feet above 


(Continued on page 294) 
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The End of a Perfect Day 


Bob Whites and Irish Setters 


make a hunt—just as Eddie 

Guest has said that: “It takes 
a heap o’ livin’ to make a home.” 
Good birdwork by the dogs may 
be marred by poor shooting; just 
as good shooting may be marred by 
poor birdwork on the part of the 
dogs. A hunt in territory that 
proves alive with game can be 
spoiled by an uncongenial com- 
panion; while the best partner in 
the world cannot, alone, make up 
for an almost total absence of 
birds. Anticipation itself plays an 
important part in any adventure— 
and so, as we said to start with, 
it takes a heap o° things to make a 
hunt. 

Red letter days are those that 
contain these ‘‘heap o’ things” in 
abundance—or at least in such nice 
balance as to have produced a per- 
fect picture on the whole—a pic- 
ture that is destined to endure, be- 
ing painted on memory’s canvas in 
colors that cannot fade. It is of 
such a day that I am writing now. 
The artist’s hand was firm and true—there being not 
even the slightest slip of the brush to mar the picture that 
is painted in my mind. Perhaps, therefore, it may bear 
telling—although I warn you now to be prepared for 
nothing but a very simple story, in which a succession of 
big little things stand out in bold relief. 

The invitation had been given me a month earlier, 
when I had met John Gregersen at a field trial. It was 
our first introduction but immediately we had something 
in common. That is how it came about that the hunt 
was planned and the date set. This, then, marked the 
beginning of a period of pleasant anticipation, for some 
sixth sense told me that 
my new - found friend 
would know where to 
take us to birds. Thus 
were the first preliminary 
strokes applied to the can- 
vas, the background 
sketched in. 

Then came the day be- 
fore; and I could scarcely 
wait to leave the of- 
fice and pack up the 
car for the drive of 
one hundred and 
thirty miles to be 
covered yet that 
night, to be ready 
for an early start 
next day. What a 
thrill, just to get 


I: takes a heap o’ things to 


By HORACE LYTLE 
Author of 
“Bird Dog Days,” “Breaking a Bird Dog,” 
“The Story of Jack,” etc. 


The author and his Irish setters—Smada 
Byrd and Smada Byrd’s King. 


_Teady for such a trip! First the 
guns and shells and duffel bag go 
in—and then the dogs. I always 
love especially to go away with 
my dogs. No business clothes to 
bother about spoiling, and you can 
enjoy such intimacy. I am never 
lonesome when the dogs are with 
me; and, as we started at dusk to 
roll toward Indiana, the first touch 
of color was added to the canvas. 

Driving at night can be two sep- 
arate and distinct propositions. I 
detest it when one is constantly 
passing a stream of headlights. 
But on a lonely river road, with 
only a strip of water separating 

you from the hills of Kentucky, I 
dearly love the lure of it. A fas- 
cinating mystery was being painted 
into the picture with swift, sure 
strokes. With that winding river 
road I have long been familiar; 
but it never fails to prove ghostly 
at night. Many landmarks are 
lost entirely. Others seem simply 
trying to deceive. The green eyes 
of a-prowling cat by the roadside 

attract your attention just before you come to the big 

white bridge—and suddenly, as you lift your eyes, the 
faithful old structure itself seems as strange as a foreign 


land. You wouldn’t trade such a ride at night for a 
hundred just 


like it in day- 
light! You are 
gripped by the 
spell of it and 
you dream as 
you drift 
along. 

Finally, with a 
quickening pulse, I 
saw ahead. the lights 
of the little river 
town with its half 
as many people as 
used to live there in 
the “days when the 
river was king.” 
The same old darky 
shuffled down the 
hotel steps to take 
my duffel bag, while 
I first fed the dogs 
and made them com- 
fortable for the 
night. Then I went 
inside and engaged 
my room. But who 
can ever sleep the 


Champion “Higgins’ 
Red Pat,” owned by 
W. W. Higgins, 
Caldwell, N. J. 
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night before a hunt! Some can, I know—but I am not 
one of them, so it was midnight when I quit reading and 
pulled down the sheets. And still I was up bright and 
early next morning, for this was the day when the truly 
vivid and lasting colors—the colors that would really 
make the picture—were to be applied to the canvas. 


HE minute I shook hands with John Gregersen that 

day I just knew he would do. You know what I 
mean. I don’t have to explain it. And we hadn’t been 
in the field very long before my intuition was proved. 
My little red bitch threw her nose in the air, as she was 
running an old snake fence that bordered a woods, and 
merrily signaled with her tail that something was about 
to happen soon. With one spring she cleared the rapidly 
rotting rails, cast into the depth of heavy brush at the 
edge of the timber—and locked up her birds. It was the 
first bevy find of the day—and it came within ten minutes 
—and it was a peach. It was one of those finds that are 
earned—not just lucked into. You just knew she had 
‘em, even if you didn’t know her. In the latter case, 
you’d bank your last dollar bill against a note for a cent 
for a year without interest. Head up—tail up—paw up 
—style—class! That’s the kind of a point it was. Well, 
why shouldn’t it be? ‘That little bitch has more field- 
trial wins than any Irish Setter in the history of American 
bird dogs. And then it was that Gregersen said some- 
thing that clinched forever my first impression of him. 

“You step in an’ shoot,” he said. “I’d rather just 
watch her this time.” 

And so I did it, knowing he meant what he said. The 
birds got out at a bad angle, and the brush intervened, 
but I killed with the first barrel, missing with my second. 

As the little red lady laid the bird in my hand, Greger- 
sen said: “Well, that already makes a day of it for me, 
even if we don’t find another bird. I’ve never seen an 
Irish setter handle 
game like that before, 
and I never expect to | 
again. My hunt’s a | 
success if we quit right 
now.” 

And yet he hadn’t 
pulled a trigger! That, 
gentlemen, is the kind 
of sportsman of which 
America could stand a 
good many more. 

It was a great big 
bevy that could well 
stand thinning out, so 
we planned to see what 
we could do in the way 
of finding some singles. 
And right here let me 
inject a few words on 
the subject which this 
brings up. Singles 
aren’t what they used 
to be—or at least I 
don’t find them so. 
The birds are getting 
wiser all the time. In 
fact, I begin to wonder 
if they aren’t right now 
about as wise as birds 
can ever possibly get to 
be. No more dropping 
off in plain sight. You 
have to hunt for your 
singles now just about 
as hard as you do for 
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“Well, this is the end of a perfect day.” 
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new bevies. They fly farther. More than that, they 
turn corners and double back these days. They’re just 
as likely as not to be behind you while you are looking for 
them on ahead. They always make for cover; but the 
nearest cover is almost invariably used as merely a screen 
to hide the line of their flight from there. I am convinced 
that all this is very deliberate; and not at all accidental, 
It used to be but a question of a quick, frantic getaway; 
now it seems to be a nicely planned program of staying 
away, as well. The birds are using their brains. All of 
which makes the plot of finding them more fascinating, 
even though it cuts down the kills. Which, perhaps, is 
just as well also. What we are—or should be—out for 
is a good time; not merely so many dead birds. No dead 
bird will ever furnish sport a second time to anyone. 


Well, the birds of that first bevy took a line of flight 
straight through the woods, but angling to the right, so 
far as we could judge. As it later turned out, I am con- 
vinced that this angling to the right was simply to throw 
us off the track—and that they cut back sharp to the left 
after they had put a sufficient screen of trees between us 
and them. Anyhow, we picked up no singles on our first 
line of march, This line of march, however, carried us 
to our second bevy, which was found by King. It was in 
the deepest kind of a tangle, and one bird to each gun 
was the best we could do. 


A GAIN we started out, bent in pursuit of a new crop 
of singles. The cover was still heavy and dense, 
but finally King stopped short with his head high. He is 
always so high-headed that I was not prepared for what 
transpired in this instance. When I walked in ahead to 
put up the bird, it was not there—at least not on the 
ground. As I brushed by a bush, however, it left the 
limb on which it was perched, and I did not even get a 
shot. I think we put to flight all of the singles of that 
second bevy, but we 
bagged nary a one. 
They kept getting out 
of the trees all around 
us. Not one bird was 
flushed from the 
ground. And neither 
of us was in position to 
shoot as the birds de- 
cided to leave their re- 
spective limbs. Which 
again only serves to 
prove that there is 
nothing monotonous in 
present-day quail 
shooting, provided 
you're finding birds at 
all, for you'll. be treat- 
ed to an_ interesting 
variation of perform- 
ance all day long. If 
variety is the spice of 
life, so also is it the 
spice of a hunt. You 
may bag fewer birds, 
but you'll have more 
fun — and you will 
more truly earn those 
you do get. Which 
has a lot to do with in- 
ward satisfaction. For 
it is always true, I 
think, that the more 
nearly any sport 
approaches a fifty-fifty 


(Cont. on page 290) 
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1 was somewhat disappointed with the fishing at Five-Mile Lake. 


Solving Recalcitrant Bass 


“Takes a Real Fisherman to Ketch Dem When Dey No Want to Come” 


HE person who can maintain an 

imperturbable calm when bass re- 

fuse to look at any of his offerings 
is thrice blessed. I thought of this as my 
eyes traveled over a spread of the Sha- 
wanaga and its tangent tributaries. 

“Everyone can ketch chigan (bass),” 
said my bronze-skinned companion, sit- 
ting on a rock in his typical squat, “when 
dey’s jumpin’ crazy fer somet’ing you 
got.” A pause followed, and then he re- 
sumed: “Takes a real fisherman, I t’ink, to ketch dem 
when dey no want to come.” 

“Every big problem,” I answered, “yields to analysis— 
clear thinking. There’s no fool like an old fool, and I 
gotta find out why those bronze-backs won’t respond.” 

When I mentioned the long, high bluff on the other 
side as a likely spot, my Indian grimaced and told me 
the water was at least a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
feet deep and no fish, other than lake trout, had ever been 
caught there. But I looked into the water and suddenly 
got the fright of my life. The face the water mirrored 
Was mine, yet atrociously disarranged into hills and hil- 
locks of a very ludicrous ensemble. And that homely face 
was itching terribly. I felt the bumps and realized that 
again the black flies had performed their usual annual 
Promenade on my countenance. 

trange as it may seem, my affliction produced thinking 
of the productive sort as my hand rambled around my gro- 
tesque visage and I realized that perhaps by morning my 


By OZARK ‘RIPLEY 


HEN bass refuse to strike, 

there is generally a rea- 
son. “Every big problem,” says 
Ozark Ripley, “yields to analy- 
sis—clear thinking. There’s no 
fool like an old fool, and I gotta 
find out why those bronze-backs 
won't respond.” 


eyes would be closed. Yet the thinking 
persisted and by some quirk of mentality 
the bumps on my face seemed to call 
attention to the bluff across the water. 

“Just like my face!” I said to myself, 
half aloud and half laughing. ‘“‘T’ll bet 
that along that bluff there are bumps and 
crypts, despite the exceedingly deep water, 
where large bass are bound to lurk for 
their prey. And, why not?” At this 
very hour insects of the moth variety 
and other kinds, crossing the stream with the impulse of 
the wind that was bearing them toward it, would be car- 
ried against the sheer, rocky barrier and, after discovering 
the futility of ascending it or penetrating it, they would 
drop, with all their strength expended, to the water below. 

“Any old bass would know that,” I declared to the 
Ojibway. 

But he said nothing. Nevertheless, he pushed the canoe 
into the water. I stepped in the bow with my fly rod 
in my hand and affixed a black, cork-bodied bass bug, with 
half-closed wings, to the very appropriate short leader, 
waiting for the leisurely movements of the craft to bear 
me within casting distance of my objective. 

Three times I cast falsely, as the sun dropped behind ™ 
a spruce-topped elevation. "The fourth time I achieved 
my distance, hit the sheer rampart of rock, and my fly 
dropped to the water on its back. Many a fine opportu- 
nity is lost by novices when they attempt to imitate the 
antics of a struggling insect. Time had taught me one 
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pating one at each effort. The 
water was shallow, strewn abound- 
ingly with rocks, and most every- 
where I observed indications or the 
actual presence of the favorite food 
of bass, crawfish. The last time 
I was there I could cast practically 
aimlessly and yet always connect 
with a bass. Here was the same 
water and I did not see a single 
Micropterus. 


thing, and that was to let the ele- 
ments play with such a deceit as 
they willed. And presently they did 
so, just as I was about to make my 
pick-up. A tiny wavelet righted 
the bug and simultaneously a big 
swirl occurred, and I was hooked 
to a fighting small-mouth. I took 
three more, and, seeing something 
in the Indian’s eyes which told me 
to desist, for we had no need of 













































































more for food purposes, I quit and, What was the reason I could 
as we paddled back to camp in the neither take nor see fish now? Ac. dry 
darkness, I let escape me some of tually, the last time I was here | of 
the delight I had experienced in caught fish at noon with the sun Eas 
j tempting bass from along the straight over my head, showing as ¢ 
depths of the formidable cliff. brightly as it ever knows how. the} 
Two days later, farther down Such waters could never be de- - 
the Shawanaga, the crop of recal- pleted of fish. nial 
citrants was seemingly following While John and I paddled over dry. 
me. Unusual heat fell on that part to a high, rocky, blueberry-covered app! 
of the once-cut-over wilderness. island, our proposed camp site, | 2 
Not a leaf moved. reviewed the scene of my failure, ™ 
I was somewhat disappointed A huge osprey sailed overhead, pe 
with the fishing at Five-Mile Lake, Ozark with a string of Shawanaga bass. then gradually lowered its circles ia 
though I ought not to have been, close to the water that recently | = 
with the weather conditions such as they were and the had been beating with a casting lure. Apparently there = 
lake well sprinkled with the bloom of varied water vege- was not a part of the rocky reef and shallows that it et 
tation. Who ever had much luck when waters were overlooked. o 
blooming. “The old bird’s having the same luck as I,” | com- with 
“Dat rocky shallow over dere,” John Powis said mented to the homely, big-faced Ojibway. And, while Tr 
quietly, “be where you ketchem most last time.” he only smiled in reply, the incident presently started me i 
For over two hoursI to thinking about the bird’s resultless quest, and my own. ene 
cast my plugs and un- Say what you will, if any angler persists in thinking iene 
derwater spinners and about right-at-hand opportunities, something surely is go- oie 
darters around every ing to happen to him, if nothing else than teaching him the f 
indentation and place about the habits of game fish, as well as a few of his own dieu 
of concealment. Not frailties. “A hungry osprey—and both of us, for the time habe! 
one strike came to me, _ being, failures at being able to catch a single fish! What this 
though I was antici- a queer thing for me to waste time thinking about!” But i. 
I remarked: ‘Why didn’t the big bird catch a ieee 
fish ; why didn’t he? Old Mother Nature surely with 
has a strange way of regulating the affairs of her may 
wild creatures. That’s it! I’ve struck the naii may. 
right on the head!” I startled the tall Indian large 
with my unexpected exclamations. i 
For over two hours fly, v 
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ative Trout and Wet Flies 


The Resourceful Angler Is Prepared to Fish Either Wet or Dry 


OST fly-cast- 
ers, it would 
seem, think of 

dry-fly fishing in terms 
of any kind of trout, 
Eastern brook, browns 
or rainbows. That is, 
they consider the vast 
amount of written mate- 
rial on the subject of 
dry-fly fishing as equally 
applicable to any species 
of trout, losing sight of 
the fact that all English 
works on this topic deal 
exclusively with the 
brown trout and that a 
careful reading of Amer- 
ican dry-fly writers re- 
veals the fact that their 
best success has been had 
with this same fish. 
True, from time to time 
in this country, angling 
writers have called attention to the fact that the brown 
trout is the most dependable dry-fly fish; but, as I say, it 
would seem that the average angler thoughtlessly goes on 
the principle that under the same conditions dry-fly fishing 
should be equally successful, or the opposite, for either 
brook trout, brown trout or rainbows. On some occasions 
this will apparently be the case. At other times—well, 
for example, suppose you are dry-fly casting, with little 
success, on a stream having both natives and browns, but 
with the former predominating. Now, a shift to wet flies 
may start the natives coming—and by the same token you 
may be passing up your chance for a number of much 
larger browns. For it is quite possible that under the 
same governing conditions brown trout may take a dry 
fly, while the natives will have little use for it, especially 
if the latter are hatchery-bred fish. 

At which point just a momentary digression. No one 
realizes more acutely than the present writer that in writ- 
ing of fishing, particularly fly-fishing, it is extra-hazard- 
ous for one to say “This is so” or “That is not so,” ““Trout 
always do this” or “Trout never do that.” There are 
exceptions to all rules, and in fly-fishing for trout it would 
sometimes seem that the rules are the exceptions, if that 
means anything. I remember some years ago writing to 
the effect that a pricked trout, one you have scratched but 
failed to hook, never comes back—the same day, that is. 
Whereupon numerous correspondents, with a glad cry, 
ganged up and jumped accurately on my neck. Of 
course they were right and no one knew it better than I 
did. I wrote in that way merely for the sake of emphasis 
—and you know what happened. 

So, realizing that many of the points I expect to touch 
on in this article are debatable, I want to establish my 
alibi right here: When exceptions are not noted they 
may be taken for granted. 


eee Is a very interesting sidelight on this matter of 
the native trout, fontinalis, as a dry-fly fish, to be found 
in Dr. Holden’s Streamcraft, where he quotes Mr. H. B. 
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By SAMUEL G. CAMP 
Author of “The Angler’s Handbook” 


A bad tangle, but there are trout here. 


Christain as follows: 
“Without any desire to 
dispute anyone’s pet the- 
ory, I will state it as my 
conviction that he who 
says that wet flies will 
invariably catch more 
and larger trout than 
dry flies, if that state- 
ment be taken to include 
both the native and the 
brown trouts, has not 
used the dry fly suff- 
ciently to give it a fair 
trial, and perhaps has 
not had the proper kind 
of dry flies when he was 
using them. .. . For the 
best sport, by which I 
mean taking more of the 
nicest fish from streams 
in which ‘the brown 
trout predominates, I 
would recommend that 
considerable attention be devoted to dry flies.” 

Notice the qualifying clause, “if that statement be taken 
to include both the native and the brown trouts.’’ Also 
note the words “from streams in which the brown trout 
predominates.” ‘The inference seems inescapable that in 
streams having native trout only, the wet fly is most likely 
to succeed—which simmers down to the fact that as a 
dry-fly proposition the native trout is not so attractive. 
And here let me repeat my original proposition: That 
in general anglers are too prone to consider dry-fly fishing 
in terms of any kind of trout, natives, browns or rain- 
bows, regardless of the fact that the dry fly has registered 
its greatest success with the brown trout—which may 
quite possibly explain some hitherto inexplicable. defeats 
with the dry fly. 


SSUMING that the brown trout is a much more 
dependable riser to the dry fly than is the native 
trout, which I personally believe to be a fact, the scientific 
whys and wherefores of the matter are beyond the prov- 
ince of this writer, and of no pressing importance to the 
practical angler; it is enough for him to know the fact. 
However, I might offer the suggestion that the brown 
trout is by nature more of an insect feeder than the brook 
trout, which seems logical and is perhaps as good a guess 
as any; and this despite the fact that I believe the brown 
trout is generally held to be a more predaceous fish than 
the native trout, more apt to prey upon minnows or the 
young of other—or his own—species of trout. 

And as to that—as to the brown trout being more pre- 
daceous than the Eastern brook trout—my personal belief 
is that it’s about a stand-off—I wouldn’t give the brown 
trout any worse than a fifty-fifty break on that proposi- 
tion. And I am inclined to believe that any angler who 
has experimented to any considerable extent with spinner- 
flies and the little fly-rod plugs—lures which mean min- 
nows to the fish if they mean anything—in streams 


(Continued on page 272) 





HE first firearm without doubt used missiles less 

effective than those worked out by medieval ballis- 

ticians for their catapults and ballisticas. Round 
stones, or as near thereto as nature would provide, struck 
the first artillerists as being quite the thing. More or less 
round iron shot represented the next step, and round 
leaden balls still another. 

When the first crude bombard hoisted its leaden pellet 
through the air, a metal came into its own, and has re- 
mained there for a small matter of five hundred years. 

The burners of filthy saltpetre soon returned to iron 
shot for the guns other than shoulder weapons, for the 
reason that a leaden ball, hurled against the walls of a city 
or the side of a ship, was apt to splatter itself out like the 
custard pie of the movie comedian. So entered the ques- 
tion of penetration that has ever since bothered big-gun 
experts. 

The little leaden ball, yclept bullet, held its own stub- 
bornly for shoulder weapons. For one thing its flattening 
tendency did not matter when fired at human beings ex- 
cept when it struck some yokel in the head, and even then 
it was apt to give him a headache sufficient to put him 
hors de combat for the time being. If the leaden ball 
flattened to some extent and poked a hole double its nor- 
mal size through the recipient, the firers were just that 
much more pleased with the results. This was to be 
looked for from gentlemen whose forefathers considered 
it au fait to load up a mangonel or other such weapon 


One mountain lion that will kill no more deer in Glacier National Park and 


Sharpening the Wrong End 


Interesting Experiments with the Boat-Tailed Bullet 
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with a lot of scrap iron and shoot it at the persons then 
not in agreement with them on some subject or other. 

It is a matter of record that a person well shot up with 
a piece of jagged flat iron handle, or a section of an old 
skillet, or a piece of stove casting was roused to a pitch of 
emotion never noted from the use of the clean-cutting 
arrow or sword or lance. It was to be expected, then, 
that the descendants of persons of so low a nature as this 
would not be other than pleased at the thumb-sized aper- 
ture poked in the victim at the receiving end of the soft 
leaden bullet. The Hague and Geneva conventions were 
still in the womb of time, and had they existed in those 
days it is doubtful if they would have had any more effect 
than they do now. It is to be noted that if, when two 
gentlemen agree to settle a question under Marquis of 
Queensbury rules, one of them so far forgets himself as to 
kick the other in the shins, the recipient is quite likely to 
retort by a jab for the other fellow’s eye. Wherefore the 
failure of humanitarian rules for the conduct of war. | 

The round lead bullet accompanied the shoulder gun 0 
its slow march to improvement down the four centuris 
between the first touch-hole method of ignition and the 
latest form of flintlock. Lack of rifling prevented any 
other than the spherical form, while the high specific grav 
ity of lead, its cheapness and its low melting point 4 
made it the one metal which, bulk for bulk, would deliver 
the heaviest blow, and could easily be worked by anyone 
into the desired form. 
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the Airedale that treed him. 


of the Bullet 


By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


Even after the true virtues of rifling were discovered in 
the early eighteenth century, ballisticians clung to the 
round bullet and its improved shooting. For one thing 
rifling interfered with the speed of 
loading by the infantry, if it and 
the bullet were near enough to the 
same size as to do each other any 
good, and so the old slow coaches of 
the ordnance departments of civilized 
armies kept right on with the smooth 
bore musket and the round lead ball, 
and the accuracy which would al- 
most hit the other army every shot 
if the army were not too far away 
and didn’t have too many open 
patches in it. Our own frontiers- 
men, fitted out for the greater part 
with rifles made by German gun- 
smiths who had settled in Pennsyl- 
vania, didn’t have any army wagon 
trains to haul lead for them and con- 
cluded early that both small calibers 
and accurate rifles were the true 
conservers of that valuable frontier 


crown of the head as the result of an ill-placed shot or a 
running out of ammunition. « 

A meeting of the two sorts of weapons sometimes re- 
sulted ‘in the sort of “‘razzing” the British and Tories 
received from the enraged backwoodsmen at Kings Moun- 
tain, but it takes more than one whipping to change either 
ordnance or tactics. Such is the military mind. For fur- 
ther and more recent illustration, read Sir Philip Gibbs’ 
“Now It Can Be Told.” 

In spite of the obvious virtues thereof, the elongated 
form of bullet didn’t “take” until well along in the past 
century, and didn’t take very hard at that, as witness the 
type of bullet with which the Civil War was fought. It 
wasn’t very elongated and was still about thumb-size in 
diameter in spite of the fact that methods had been found 
to let it slip easily down a barrel, and then expand enough 
to fit the rifling. Some of our troops went into action the 
first year of the Civil War with “rifles” firing a round 
leaden ball and three buckshot. 

With the elongated bullet firmly entrenched then, a 
half-century or more elapsed without any improvement in 
shape other than that produced by refining its line, giving 
it more length for its diameter and making its shoulders 
less abrupt. The National Guard and some regulars car- 
ried into the Spanish-American War .45 caliber rifles fir- 
ing leaden bullets of precisely the shape and caliber used 
on the Sioux in the seventies. So did the world move 
ballistically. The Regular regiments, who had Krag-Jor- 
gensons of .30 caliber, fired bullets of precisely the same 
form as the .45 caliber of their National Guard brethren, 
a trifle more elongated, smaller in diameter, and with the 
shoulders tapered a trifle more, but still of practically the 
same form. 

It remained for those efficient makers of war and war 
munitions, the Germans, to discover—or re-discover—the 
virtues of the sharp-point bullet as a means of diminishing 
air resistance to bullets of high velocity. In 1905 they 
announced the adoption of their new “‘spitzgeschoss,” or 
pointed bullet, speedily Anglicized “spitzer.” In it they 
reduced their bullet weight from 227 grains to 154, which 
in turn permitted raising the muzzle velocity of the rifle 
from about 2,100 feet per second to 2,850 feet per second. 

The new bullet, instead of having a bow little better 
than hemispherical, as the older bullets were made, was 
brought to a sharp point, not unlike that produced by a 
patent lead pencil sharpener. 

The sharp: point eliminated air resistance to such an 
extent over the military distance of 1,000 yards or so that 
it equaled in ability to retain its ve- 
locity a bullet 45% heavier, but 
having the old style of point. 
Wherefore the Teutons sawed off 
the 45% of the heavier bullet, which 
of course was only 30%, figuring 
it this way, and then proceeded to 
take the light bullet and raise its 
velocity 30%, with a huge reduc- 
tion in trajectory height over bat- 
tle ranges, and an increase in strik- 
ing energy. 

This was the first decided change 
in bullet shape since the round bul- 
let was slowly stretched out into the 
conical form. The American Gov- 
ernment followed suit the next 
year, and most other nations fell 
in line. ‘s 

About the same time the French 
brought out their solid bronze 


metal, lead, not to mention one’s 
Personal hair, which sometimes de- 
parted from a round spot at the 


* Major Glenn Wilhelm marking on the 


sand the imprint of the longest range 
boat-tail we had fired up to that time, 
5150 meters or about 31/5 miles. 
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“Balle D,” sharp-pointed, heavier 
than most sharp-pointed military 
bullets with its 195 grains, and with 
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a slight taper of the tail a-la-boat if sectioned longitu- 
dinally. 

In 1908 the Swiss came out with a bullet still more 
revolutionary in outline, sharp-pointed, 175 grains in 
weight, .30 calibre, and with a decided taper to the tail. 
The rearward % inch of the bullet tapered sharply from 
the .30 inch diameter to about .22 inch, then was cut off 
squarely with a slight hollow in the base The taper of 
the point of the bullet extended entirely back to the point 
where the tail commenced to curve away to its reduction 
to .22 inch, and thus it consisted of a bullet with a long 
point with the customary curved lines of the sharp point 
bullet, joining the tapering lines of the stern or tail. It 
thus had no cylinder portion at all, no portion at which 
its opposite sides were parallel. 

The new Swiss production was tried out by the emi- 
nent ballisticians who 
found it difficult to shoot 
accurately and it gave, 
over the military ranges 
of 1,000 yards or less, no 
particular advantage in 
lessening the angle of 
elevation necessary to 
strike a given range. 

Wherefore they conclud- 
ed that the Swiss were 
fine at making cheese 
and milk chocolate, and 
let the matter go at that. 
Whether the Swiss 


themselves knew how 
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The other was that long-range machine-gun fire was 
not only practical, but deadly and demoralizing, and that 
for this long-range fire, the boat-shaped or boat-tail (as 
it was variously known) bullet was the only missile that 
would deliver the goods. 

The Germans, as usual, showed the Allies how it was 
done by putting over harassing fire on roads leading to the 
front lines and on the trenches themselves, from far-off 
machine guns a mile or more distant, and then showed 
their realization of what a boat-tail meant on a bullet by 
sending over boat-tail 198 gr. missiles that were going 
strong where their light, square base infantrv bullet was 
ready to quit. 

So the American Army ordnance department immedi- 
ately commenced experimental firing to find the true 
inwardness of this sort of bullet, first on a beach in 

France, firing into 
water, then on a reser- 
voir in Massachusetts 
and finally in the still 
water lagoons and the 
sand beach at Daytona, 
Florida. The signing of 
the Armistice did not 
interfere with this work, 
under the supervision of 
that most talented offi- 
cer, Major Glenn P. 
Wilhelm, Ordnance 
Dept. 

When they finished, 
they found that the 
Swiss bullet was the best 


good a bullet they had, 
nobody knows. It is to 
be doubted whether they 


The triangles show the length and width of a machine-gun 
burst of 100 shots at 2,000 meters, or about 1% miles. Each 
triangle shows a bullet imprint, boat-tails. 


of the world’s bullets 
from the military stand- 
point and that where our 


did, because as will be 
shown later in this mys- 
tery serial story, tactics 
of those days did not 
consider ranges at which 
this bullet so marvelous- 
ly showed its superiority. 

The little joker lay in 
the fact that everybody 
quit at the end of 1,000 
yards because able swiv- 
el-chair tacticians had 
stated that this marked 
the jumping off place 
for infantry and ma- 
chine-gun fire. 

A major in the Amer- 
ican Ordnance Depart- 
ment sent to the writer 
100 of these Swiss bul- 
lets which he had personally obtained at considerable 
trouble, and the writer tried them out, as did others in 
this country, only up to 1,000 yards without being moved 
to enthusiasm over anything shown to this distance. 

.So the little joker went on undiscovered until the com- 
ing of the Great War and our own participation in it. 

Two distressing things made themselves apparent then. 


NE was that our ballistic tables for the service 

infantry and machine gun cartridges were all wrong 
beyond 1,000 yards, the error being only 1,500 yards as 
to extreme range, and with a gradually increasing error 
from 1,000 yards to the extreme of 3,500 which was found 
to be true, instead of the extreme of 5,000 yards our 
tables alleged we obtained. One table said 5,400 yards, 
making the error 1,900 yards or more than a mile, in how 
far the bullet would go. 


The hole in wet sand made by a boat-tail, the angle at which it 
struck, and the bullet; range, 4,000 meters. 


service bullet with its 
square base and its sharp 
point was quitting cold 
at about 3,500 yards, the 
Swiss bullet sailed on to 
6,000 yards, or in more 
familiar figures, where 
the service bullet or any 
other square-base bullet 
of about the same 
weight, could be shot a 
distance of two miles, 
the boat-tailed S wiss 
went three and _four- 
tenths miles. 

Nobody in particular 
wanted to shoot three 
and four-tenths miles, 
but a lot of military 
tacticians wanted to shoot machine guns from one to two 
miles and wanted to have some punch left to the bullet 
when it got there, so this extension of range was a lot 
more important than the average man might believe, who 
thinks of rifle ammunition as being used for a half-mile 
or so. ; 

The little joker had been undiscovered merely because 
the boat-tail had no appreciable effect for the first thou- 
sand yards of its flight and nobody had thought to try it 
out for say 2,000 yards. For one thing rifle ranges were 
not built that long, and locating rifle or machine-gun 
bullets at a mile and a quarter wasn’t always easy. It 
required the side of an ice-house as a target and hitting 
it even then wasn’t particularly easy. Then was when 
the water idea occurred. 

Two experiments in particular registered themselves 

(Continued on page 265) 
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What Is a Dry Fly? 


Dry-Fly Angling Is the Pastime for Every Age of Man 


HAT, then, is a dry fly 

and its method of using? 

Briefly, a dry fly is an 
artificial one made to match as 
closely as possible the live insect, in 
size, shape and color, and so fash- 
ioned that it will not sink readily: 
It is cast upstream and allowed to 
float or drift with no other motion 
than that imparted by the moving 
water. 

Dry-fly fishing, while compara- 
tively new to America, has been for years extensively 
practiced in England and Scotland, where the streams are 
smooth, placid or chalk-like and the trout with a college 
education. For years it was a mooted question whether 
or not dry-flying would be a success on the ‘‘rolly-tumbly” 
American waters. A few anglers pioneered the way, and 
at the present time it is the accepted method of fishing. by 
the select. Across the water there are anglers who fish 
only the rise. Waiting for the important moment on our 
streams would very likely test the patience of even the 
best of us. Here conditions are different. We have 
adopted what suits us from the British system, and with 
Yankee ingenuity have 
found that dry-flying. is Here, 
practical, and very much conditions 
so, on many of our streams. are 

Fish persistently and slowly. diferent. 

This is essential. Be in no hurry 

in getting to the stream, as natural 

flies are seldom out before 9 o’clock and 

that’s time enough for you. Go quietly 

and sure-footed, cast upstream and across. 
Look for the quiet spots on rough water. Let 
your fly go wet in the riffs. Start on the lower 
edge of a pool and cast every foot of it before leav- 
ing. Some are satisfied in merely scratching the 
surface here or there. It has been the writer’s 


By FRANK WINCH 


NGLING will take you to the most 

beautiful places in the country at the 
very best times of the year. After all, a 
day in the open is the thing, a refreshing 
pleasure, a merry memory to a packed oe 
for the days of second childhood, a joyfu . Ae 
reminiscence—that intangible something line. Watch for an eddy swirling 
that’s hard to catch, hold down, and girdle in 
mere sentences of dead words. 


‘experience that twenty and even 
thirty casts on the same spot are 
necessary at times to do the trick. 
Lift your fly gently, a false cast or 
so to dry it, then drop it lightly. 
Use only one fly, a tapered lead- 
er and double tapered enameled 


against the cove of a bank, drop a 
fly in the dead water above. Play 
the white waters for brown trout. 
If he is there—you can tell it. 

Subtle kinks in the game come from experience. But 
in passing, try letting your fly float down on a fallen twig 
or leaf, and slide naturally in the water. Drop it on a 
piece of foam and let it slide through, and some days it’s 
good sport to catch a handful of live insects, chum them 
along as you do for weakfish, then send your invitation 
with a dry fly. 


HE horizontal cast is the best. It lessens the dangers 

of making shadows and these scare trout; the fly will 
light better in position and be more certain to flutter down 
in a cocked position. Cast with the wrist movement only. 
Most of us are iriclined to use the full arm and swing it 
like a pendulum. A good stream playmate of mine floun- 
dered in getting the knack of the thing. He understands 
now and here’s why: On our last trip we secured an 
empty cigar box just about the siz of a fly book. In this 
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I had him put a five-dollar bill, then placing the box in 
the bend of his casting arm above the elbow, told him to 
go to it. In less than a minute the box slipped out, 
bumped the whirling water and was carried away. 
Friend angler saw the point, the lesson learned, and he 
avers it was cheap at any price. Try it on some good- 
natured chap. 

When trout are feeding, they usually seek cover near 
the bank and again when they are feeding as dusk comes 
on they are apt to be in shallow water. Look for them 
above and below boulders in the current, and between the 
dividing waters. White water is the favorite abode of 
the brown trout. Keep the sun to your front, or side, not 
behind you. The more line you have out the more will 
touch the water, 
and this means 
drag, which will 
suck the fly under. 
Ordinarily a short 
cast of about forty 
feet will answer 
the purpose. 

Don’t show con- 
tempt for the 
wind. Let it blow 
and don’t get ,flur- 
ried by its perse- 
verance. Laugh as 
your fly plays all 
kinds of tricks. 
Quiet, steady, in- 
telligent effort is 
needed to become 
a master of the dry 
fly. 

Many writers 
when approaching 
the subject of us- 
ing the dry fly do 
so in a sort of 
apologetic manner, 
accountable per- 
haps by the fact 
that there seem to 
be but few who 
disregard the criti- 
cism that we are 
attempting icono- 
clasm of the older - 
method of killing 
trout with the wet 
fly. The methods 
are different, both 
serving the same 
purpose but along 
varied channels. 
There will be wet- 
fly fishing just as long as the downstreamer denies himself 
the trial with dry fly, and just then the wet-fly ranks are 
decimated to the extent of one angler. It will not be 
gainsaid that Americans are the most sportive race on 
earth—dry-flying is a sporting proposition to the mth de- 
gree, and it’s only a matter of time when the devotees of 
the floating fly will predominate on our streams. 


R. GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN admirably 

sums up the matter in this manner: ‘Considering 
all seasons, weathers and waters, both native and brown 
trouts, more fish will be caught on the wet than the dry 
fly, but the latter method is more likely to take larger 
brown trout than native trout. It is pre-eminently the 
late-season method and is more artistic.” 


Forest AND STREAM 


Fish persistently and slowly. 
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Handling a dry fly cannot be taught by description; it 
must be seen and watched and acquired by practice. 
Quickness and delicacy of touch, a mastery in managing 
rod and line, alertness of limb, accuracy of eye and 
strength, a habit of attention and observation, -these are 
fundamentals for using the dry fly. By this, mayhap, it 
is understood that the art is difficult ; in a way it is. And 
yet there are but three simple rules for success. 


IRST, practice ; second, practice; and third, everlast- 

ing practice. It should be an easy glide for the 
wet-fly angler to slip into the dry game. I do not know 
of a single dry-fly expert who did not do his novitiate 
with the wet fly. There are many books on the subject 
which will give 
the rudiments, but 
the learning will 
be done on _ the 
stieam. Watch a 
dry-fly caster, 
study his methods 
and practice. 

-. oO b ecome 
more expert in any 
One sport than 
anyone else should 
not be the objec- 
tive point, although 
expertness to a cer- 
tain degree is 
necessary to suc- 
ceed in anything. 
In dry-fly fishing 
the need is more 
pronounced t han 
in wet-fly fishing. 

Trout waters 
may be generally 
styled smooth or 
rough. Dry-fl 
fishing is eminent- 
ly adapted to 
placid streams; us- 
ing the wet fly 
where the going is 
turbulent will 
bring better suc- 
cess. By success is 
meant more trout 
to creel. But right 
here let it again be 
said that the pur- 
pose of this article 
has not been to in- 
dicate a way of 
getting more fish, 
but the sportiest 
manner of taking fish, that has yet been devised. 

Dry-flying a swift stream is a bully pastime and exer- 
cise, but as Mr. Paul B. Klugh, superlative outdoorsman 
and a most finished angler, states: ‘It is a new form of 
physical culture peculiarly fascinating to sportsmen who 
consider trout-taking the smallest item of the day’s en- 
deavor.” 

Wet fishing the dry fly upsets many theories; any way 
you take it, trout-getting is the grandest little unstabilizer 
of cock-sureness at any stage of the game. Theorize as 
you may and to your heart’s content, but streamside prac- 
ticability is the final answer, and no one has found that 
as yet. To-day they strike, to-morrow one thumbs his 
patience in wonderment, doubting that a speckled beauty 
ever saw this or that water. On days that trout are 
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obstinate, we try the dry fly and get them on the wet, 
and next time out they decline all invitation to a wet-fly 
menu, but are cussedly eager for the dry. 

Dry-fly fishing has its restrictions. Most of our Amer- 
ican streams were invented before the British invasion of 
the dry fly, and our trout waters to a very large extent 
are best adapted to the wet fly. However, all streams 
present opportunities for the use of both, and this in a 
day’s splash, slipping from rock to rock between the morn- 
ing biscuit and the twilight cold lunch. Eulogize our 
hobby as we will, dry-fly fishing consists of two parts of 
dropping the fly and ninety-eight parts of whipping it dry. 
At best on rapid waters, casting upstream the fly floats 
only a short distance, sinks, is retrieved, laundered and 
dropped again. 

Say that the distance for drifting is ten feet (and it 
isn’t) and you have out thirty feet of line to do it. That’s 
lost motion. Why not use the other twenty feet of line 
at the same time? In other words, dry fly the first ten 
feet and wet fish the dry fly for the remaining distance of 
twenty feet. Ever occur to you? Or perhaps these lines 
may be scanned in horror by a purist. Here’s how. 

First, unlimber your regular dry-fly equipment except 
the leader. Replace the single strand with one of three 
loops, tie your eyed fly with a little longer tippet than 
usual. Put on three dry flies, for the tail a number six- 
teen, for a middle a number twelve and for the bobber a 
number ten. For lack of a better combination have your 
sixteen a Cahill, the number twelve a Cowdung and the 
number ten a Brown Hackle. The larger fly as a bobber 
will help retard the drag on the dry-fly tangent of the 
cast. Facing upstream and standing about the middle, 
make your side cast, with not more than thirty feet of 
line, so that the bobber will just touch the edge of swift 
water with the other two flies well in. 


ETRIEVE your line, as in dry-flying, until the 

bobber passes you on its journey downstream; and 
as it does, play out the slack. Turn your body and rod 
with the line until you face downstream and your line 
has run its course. Draw the line across the water exactly 
as in wet-flying, taking up the line with left hand and not 
in the reel, until about the right length, lift your flies, dry 
them with false casts, turn upstream and drop them dry. 
Stream conditions will suggest variations of manipulation. 
Read that last sentence again. Much’s been left unsaid. 


On this day 
the dry fly 
scored. 
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Muttered an angler the other day: “I have read about 
all the books possible on fly fishing, have a wonderful out- 
fit and work hard on the stream; what I want to know is 
this, what is the surest way that I can get fish?” 


IS expression wrinkled with reflection when it was 

suggested that the surest way to get fish was. at 
the market. Trouble with the most of us is that we are 
too Manhattanly materialistic in the matter of outdoor 
sports. He who goes fishing is homeward bound with a 
thrifty grouch unless the creel is bulging. Record my 
vote now to keep that gent from ever getting another 
passport to the haven of nature. The poor old hoss wore 
blinders, but now that the auto has relegated him to his- 
tory, most of the blinders have been cornered by the aver- 
age “sportsman” we meet astream. If the ordinary use of 
the fly has proven an enigma, wet fishing the dry fly may 
solve your problem—and it may not! 


Little Warnings to the Angler 

Work every part of the stream, not overlooking the 
portion that goes through the meadow. On a mountain 
brook fish below and above the falls. Fish when the 
wind is from the south, you'll get them when the sun is 
shining if they don’t see you, but cloudy days are better. 
When trout are hungry they feed and will take your fly, 
at other times they take it or leave it just as the whim 
seems to fit. An hour before and after both sunrise and 
sunset are conceded to be the best for wet-fly fishing, any 
time of the warmer days of the season is adaptable to the 
dry fly. And again, trout will come to the fly on the 
darkest of nights. Good sportsmanship, however, sug- 
gests that we fish only when we can see the fly, the real 
sportsman does not enjoy night fishing any more than the 
average man relishes his pipe in the dark. A rippling sur- 
face is the best for wet flies—placid water the best for 
dry flies. 

In the average brook the larger trout establishes him- 
self in the favored spots, usually where there’s light and 
shade and the smaller fellows take what’s left. 

Playing the fish is the acme of sport in trout fishing. 
Give your trout a chance; if he gets away—cuss, then say 
it’s all in the game anyway. Keep your line taut. 
Hook him gently. Hold your rod at right angles to 
your fish—he’ll run and have the spring of the rod against 

(Continued on page 278) 





The Osprey Club 


“The Osprey Is an Expert and Persistent Fisher ” 


6 HE SAND CRAB?” wended 
t (or wabbled) her way along 
the deeply rutted sand-road 
to the beach, five happy and expectant 
fishermen clinging “tooth and_toe- 
nail” to her back. Now, “The Sand 
Crab” was an ancient and dilapidated 
“flivver,” so named because it was as liable to go back- 
ward as forward and almost always ended up by getting 
in a hole. However, when once in the snakelike ruts of 
that road it could not well get out until the shore was 
reached and, as Texas and Elmer had squandered the 
$27.00 for it, and said it was “just the thing for use at 
the Osprey Club,” I accepted the situation and risked 
my bones along with them. 

Some time before, Elmer had remarked: “Boys, I wish 
we had some place along the shore where we could go any 
time without asking anybody, and where nobody could 
run us off.” “Just the thing,” Texas had agreed, “‘and 
we'll have it, pronto.” Accordingly, a place was pur- 
chased on Hilton Head Island, South Carolina, which 
appeared to offer numerous advantages—at least so we 
argued. You know, people can always find reasons to 
back up what they want to do. One was that it was given 
a wide berth by the darkies around because the old couple 
who had lived there were, some years before, robbed, 
murdered and burned up in their house, and it was said, 
“came a-moanin’ ’roun’ duh night an’ scratchin’ in dem 
ashes lookin’ fuh dey money.” Another was that here no- 
body would want to—or could—‘“run us off.” 

The kitchen and carriage-house had escaped the fire and 
the latter, by dint of hard 
work, and the expenditure of 
sundry shekels, was convert- 
ed into a capacious club 
house, with porch 30x 10 
across the front, duly screen- 
ed as a protection against 
flies and mosquitoes. 

The Osprey is an expert 
and persistent fisher and we, 
being alike endowed by na- 
ture, and having this gift 
improved by experience and 
time, adopted that most ap- 
propriate name for our or- 
ganization and place, and had 
been using it for several years. 


By J. F. OERTEL 


“In Elmer’s tales his bass were whales, 
Such stories—I never heard! 

And as for me? I know the sea— 
But I never said a word!” 


The Osprey Club. 


On this trip we had, as usual, 2c- 
quired a brace of landlubbers. Also 
as usual, they were both of the genus 
‘*Pill-roller”—otherwise, were  en- 
titled to affix to their names the awe- 
inspiring and dollar-drawing “M.D.” 
However, that high and mighty title 
availed them little at the Osprey Club, as it was no guar- 
antee that they could handle rod and reel, follow Texas 
in the surf or consume as much as he at the table. All 
that was up to them to demonstrate. 

One of these, Dr. M., had attached himself to us be- 
fore we left Augusta, and the other, Henry Clay, we 
picked up on the road down. 

When “The Sand Crab,” with a final pirouette, landed 
us on the beach at the mouth of “Folly Creek,” with a 
sigh of relief we relinquished the strangle-hold we had 
maintained on her projecting bones, and prepared to cap- 
ture the elusive bass—or anything else in the fish line that 
a fish-line would be liable to hold long enough to be 
yanked out on shore. 

The first thing was to get tackle rigged for the land- 
lubbers, and that job fell, as usual, on the ample shoulders 
of Texas. 

Dr. M. had brought his own rod and reel, purchased 
for the occasion—I think at some department store—and 
knew all about it. “I know,” said he. “You just put 
some bait on the hook, throw it out in the water and when 
a fish swallows it you turn this crank and wind him up on 
shore.” “EXACTLY,” said Texas. “When I put the 
line on,” he continued, “I tied it tight to what they call 
the ‘spool’ so that if the reel 
should come loose and fall in 
the water it can be pulled 
back with the line.” 


“Who told you all that?” 
asked Texas. “I read it in 
a book,” said he, “in a chap- 
ter on ‘useful hints to ang- 
lers.’ Isn’t it right?” ‘Texas. 
“went up in the air.” “What 
blankety-blank fool things 
some people write! Of course 
it ought to be tied, but not 
for that reason. Why should 
a reel ever fall off if it’s put 
on right? We never have 
one fall off because we al- 
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ways tie them on, no matter 
what sort of a reel-seat there may 
be or how tight it seems.” With 
that he gave a few turns of cord 
around each end of the reel-seat, 
tied it in a hard knot and said— 
“There, forget it. Now come 
on, wade out and let me see if 
‘useful hints to anglers’ taught 
you how to cast.” “Give me the 
pole,” said Dr. M. “ROD, you 
lubber,” growled Texas, as he 
handed it to him. “Don’t say 
POLE around me if you want to 
live to get back to your happy 
home.” 

After wading in about to his 
knees, he made several attempts 
to cast. The first one he man- 
aged to almost knock his head off 
with the 4-oz. sinker; the second 
he just missed doing the same for 
Texas, who stood at what he had 
considered a safe distance, and 
the third resulted in a backlash 
so intricate that he picked at it 
in vain for some time and then 
gave up in despair. ‘Texas mean- 
while was busy with H. C., so I 
took up the burden, untangled 
the line, cast out for him and stood near him while he 
fished. No, I’ll take it back, he didn’t fish, he just held 
the rod and let bait, hook, sinker and line look out for 
themselves until a fish came along and in pity swallowed 
the bait and made off with it. 

“Look! LOOK!” bawled M. ‘“He’s going away with 
it!” “Strike! Strike! Strike!’ I yelled. I suppose he 
thought that three strikes was out—or that he should 
“strike” for home, as he turned and began to paddle 
ashore, the line still running from the reel. By the time 
I got to him it had run down to that knot he tied “at the 
spool,” and he was just holding the rod which pointed 
directly at that fish—now 200 yards out in the Atlantic. 


AD the fish been of any size the line would, of 

course, have parted, but as soon as I took the rod 

I knew he was a small fellow, so I handed it back to him 

and coached him until with evident pleasure and satisfac- 
tion he hauled in a small shark. 

H, C. was doing better, but he was in mortal terror of 
stingrays, of which he had heard, and I believe he thought 
if one came along and caught sight of him it would be 
sure to jab him in the leg if it had to chase him across the 
wide beach to do it. I hoped he would hang one, but he 
didn’t. Catfish took a liking to him, devoured 
his bait and occasionally one was _ reckless 
enough to swallow it and be dragged in. I 
think he was afraid he would get a big fish 
on and was well satisfled with the “kit- 
ties”’—none over 3 or 4 pounds. 

The other boys were well up the 
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Just the right size for dinner. 
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shore, where they hoped to get 
bass and, when I saw Texas’ rod 
nodding, and Elmer running for 
the gaff, I thought they had one, 
but it proved to be only a shark 
—though a large one. 

So we fished until the tide got 
high and even the catfish forsook 
H. C., when it was all aboard 
the “Sand Crab” and away for 
the club house where, for want of 
better, we were forced to dine on 
the much-despised and humble 
catfish our landlubber had taken. 
However, Janie and Sally, pure 
blood Gullahs, “White” by name 
and shiny black by nature, were 
fine cooks and could make even 
catfish taste good and, when 
Texas gave the old western call, 
“Come and get it,” all were quick 

_ to respond and at the table the’ 
landlubbers demonstrated their 
ability to run him a close race. 

Henry Clay felt quite impor- 
tant because he had been the one 
who had caught the fish for din- 
ner, and that night was inclined 
to magnify his achievement at the 
expense of Dr. M., but M. 

retaliated by saying that HE had caught a shark, which 
took nerve to handle, while H. C. did not have enough 
to tackle anything more ferocious than a catfish. Then 
they began to banter each other and suggest all sorts of 
tests to prove their sporting blood, nerve and endurance. 
At last M. came out with a proposition which was, to say 
the least, unique, and the audacity of the man, who evi- 
dently was serious, made us gasp. 


HERE were several large fig trees around the house 

and one, bearing the little “sugar figs,” stood near 
the porch. From this tree could be heard a hum like a 
buzz saw, made by myriads of mosquitoes, and many sat 
on the screen outside or flew around looking for a hole 
through which they might crawl and attack us. 

“H. C.,” said M., “if you think you’ve got more nerve 
and endurance that I have I'll tell you how to find out. 
You strip, and I'll strip, and we'll go out under that fig 
tree and see who can stay there the longest.” 

That was almost as severe a test as the one proposed 
by Davy Crockett, who dared another to sit on a keg of 
powder, light the fuse and see which would let it burn 
down shortest. 

To go under that fig tree naked and remain any length 
of time would have been almost suicide, and we would 
not have allowed them to do it, but, as M. began to take 
off his clothes, H. C. balked, and on the very good ground 
that though he might not have as much nerve as M., he 
sure had more sense—so they called it a draw and turned 
in. 


(Continued on page 268) 


Texas and Elmer were in their glory. 





Homeward bound. 


A Remarkable Catch 


With the Fishing Fleet Off Barnegat 


FEE the incident tobe By CHARLES G, BLANDFORD 


related in this article 

hasn’t to do with the catching of 
a boat load of fish, a battle with a monster 
maskinonge or a lordly salmon, nor will 
there be found descriptions of beautiful 
lakes, fed by roaring mountain streams, however, the 
“catch” on this particular day was so remarkable that 
there is a reasonable doubt if any has a better one to 
relate of the kind. 

On July 27th, last, at 9 A. M., we were standing on 
the Public Dock at Sea Side Park, N. J., gazing across 
Barnegat Bay, toward Island Heights, for a first sight of 
the “James Monroe” to loom through the mists from the 
direction of Tom’s River. 

The “James Monroe,” Captain Hugo Harms, has for 
a number of years’ been making these daily trips down to 
Barnegat Inlet for fluke. 

For the information of those who have never visited 
Barnegat Inlet, it is a wild place. Sand dunes and 
marshes stretch from the Inlet to the north, which, before 
the lately restricted laws governing snipe shooting in New 
Jersey, afforded prime sport for many shooters. South 
of the Inlet stands the famous Barnegat Light, lately 
threatened by the encroachment of the treacherous tides, 
till Uncle Sam got busy and saved it by building great 
jetties to the eastward. The Inlet is being bridged and 
in two years one may make a shore motoring trip from 
Point Pleasant, down Ocean Beach, across Barnegat Inlet 
to Long Beach, thence to Atlantic City. Two years is a 
guess, but eventually a continuous shore line trip will be 
possible to Cape May City. 

All of the foregoing may be extraneous, yet we must 
have a background upon which to establish our premise. 

While catching fluke amounts to little, from a sports- 
man’s standpoint, yet they are an excellent food fish, and 
the assurance of catching a mess anytime in Barnegat In- 
let recommends itself. Even if a northeast storm is 
causing the big flat fish to sulkily burrow in the 
sandy bottom of the Inlet and refuse his regular rations, 
the nine-mile sail down the bay dotted with motor boats 
and sailing craft, amply repays one the small expense of 
the trip. 

This particular morning there were upwards of twenty 
enthusiastic fishermen and women aboard the “James 
Monroe.” Few fishing rods were in evidence, so it was 
certain that most were depending upon the drop line 


Winner Third Prize in the 
Forest AND STREAM Prize 
Fishing Story Contest. 


equipment furnished by Captain 
Harms. As the fluke had been of 
late “running” on the Farms, around the 
point north of the Inlet, the small boats 
vending spearing or shiners for bait, con- 
nected with us a mile above the usual fish- 
ing grounds and here we started drifting. While the 
fluke were not biting fast that day, owing likely to the 
strong ebb tide that was running, now and again someone 
would break the monotony by snagging a nice fish. After 
two hours of intensive fishing I had managed to pick up 
two of the “door-mats” and was about to make a cast 
sternward when out of the tail of my eye I saw a man 
suddenly arise from his seat behind me. To avoid “bean- 
ing” him with four ounces of lead, I, in some way, re- 
laxed my grip on the rod and threw my pet tackle into 
the bay—a bethabara rod, Vom Hofe reel and six hundred 
feet of new, hard-laid Cuttyhunk line. Aside from the 
loss of valuable tackle, the incident was not so disastrous, 
for | had brought along another rod and reel. 

The tide was running strong and though everyone who 
had seen the mishap attempted to cast across the spot 
where the tackle had disappeared, in a minute we were 
well away and I mentally kissed the rig good-bye. 

The bay at this point is several miles across, and the 
channel in which we were operating, a quarter of a mile 
wide. It was filled with boats drifting as we were. Of 
course the Captain at once turned about and attempted to 
drift over the same spot several times, but he acknow!- 
edged that it was useless, as he could not tell within a 
space of several hundred yards, just where the rod had 
disappeared. 

‘Five dollars to the one who happens to hook onto it,” 
I announced hopelessly. 


WuHex the tide slacked we changed our fishing 
YY grounds and began trolling a mile below. The 
incident of the lost rod was forgotten, likely by all save 
myself. I loved that little rod, for I had once smashed 
the tip on a big sheephead down in Corson’s Inlet; the 
only fish of this variety that I had ever fastened to. 

Two hours later we were drifting on the flood tide 
and were gradually working farther up the bay, for it 
was about quitting time. 

The fish were not biting and some aboard were for 
returning to Seaside Park. I had marked the spot where 

(Continued on page 298) 
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The Outdoor Fireplace 


N outdoor fireplace can be 

made to serve for many pur- 

poses, such as a cheery camp- 
fire on a mild night, a cooking device 
over which food can be cooked and cof- 
fee boiled, or for a roasting oven where meat can be “done 
to a turn.” A friend has a stone fireplace on the back 
of his village lot, which happens to face the Susque- 
hanna river, and it not only enhances the appearence of 
the backyard by giving it a rustic aspect suggestive of a 
century ago when outdoor fireplaces were common, but 
also it is used for shore parties and more practical pur- 
poses as garbage incinerator or rubbish burner. 

The type of fireplace so used is shown at Figure I. 
It can be built of bricks or stone, and of course cement 
blocks would be quite all right; the material built into 
such a fireplace will depend on what is most conveniently 
obtainable, in nine cases out of ten. The one sketched 
was constructetd from discarded bricks once a chimney. 

The average oudoor fireplace the country over is 
longer than wide, 
usually the consider- 
ation of getting a 
good draft makes 
this shape rather 
necessary; but the 
one described hap- 
pens to be a little 
wider than it is 
long. The explan- 
ation being, accord- 
ing to the builder, 
that the prevailing 
winds along the nar- 
row river valley are 
from the west. In 
size this fireplace is 
roughly three by 
three and one-half 
feet, while the 
height of the brick 
walls is thirty inches. 
The grid is about 
midway along the 
height of the walls, 
or fifteen inches 
from the ground. 

The top of this 
particular fireplace 
is a sheet metal with 
pipe hole and collar 
fitted so that one 
length of pipe is 
sufficient for a smoke 
stack. The top is not 
fastened upon the 
walls in any way, 
which seems to be 
an advantage, for it 
frequently happens 
that when roasting 
over hot coals this 
top is removed. Also 
It is removed for 
broiling steaks on 


the grid. With a 
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By FRANK BRIMMER 


Author of “Log Cabins, Lodges 
and Club Houses” 


fresh fire, which invariably means 
smoke, the top is left on and the cook- 
ing is done over it with pots, skillets, 
or whatnot, exactly as over a kitchen 
range. 

In actual use, when an outdoor dinner is in process, 
the top is left on until the preliminary operations have 
been completed—such as boiling the coffee, frying bacon 
and potatoes, or heating any covered dish. By the time 
this has been done, the chef is ready to remove the top— 
and by that time, too, the fuel has sent off its smoke—so 
that roasting or broiling can be done directly over the red 
hot coals. 

This is a very simple type of outdoor fireplace and 
relative to the sport that can be enjoyed, it is very in- 
expensive. An acquaintance has used an old sheet iron 
stove top on such a fireplace, building his top intact and 
hence not having grates. This top has four lids, which 
are removed when it comes time to roast anything 
directly over the coals. The only difference in the two 
is that when the top 
is built in place per- 
manently, it is bet- 
ter to have the side 
walls lower, say 
twenty or twenty- 
four inches off the 
ground. With the 
old stove top used 
on such a fireplace, 
the pipe hole is al- 
ready there, which 
somewhat simplifies 
the work of fitting 
up the pipe. Some- 
times two lengths 
of pipe will smooth 
out a cranky draft. 

One good feature 
about building a fire- 
place with remov- 
able top, such as the 
one sketched at Fig- 
ure I, is that the 
grid may at times be 
used as a_ grate. 
That is, the wood 
put upon the top of 
the grid irons so that 
the fire is close to 
the cooking top. 
When only a fire 
for cooking over the 
top is desired, this 
conserves fuel and 
makes a hotter sur- 
face over which to 
cook. In case the 
fuel is damp, or not 
first-class burning 
wood, then the 
greater draft ‘af- 
forded by burning it 
upon the grid will 
compensate. So 


(Cont. on p. 289) 





Ringneck pheasants in breeding pens. 


Pheasants and— 


In Which Will Be Found Helpful Ideas for Increasing the Game Supply 


breeders have produced a man and try will, no doubt, in the next ten years, lead 
method that is practical not only for us to mass production in game as well as 
back-yard pheasantry, but for mass quantity produc- automobiles, and many other commodities. There is 
tion. Forest AND STREAM is gratified at being able to room in this great land, where conditions are perfect for 
present a first hand view of this method that has game raising, for the individual sportsmen and 
never failed, regardless of country, weather, or other their organizations who like a day in the field 
conditions. The man who developed it has been with a good dog and gun. What is more tempt- 
generous enough to share his plans with others, so ing at the end of a day afield than 
that this country as a whole could be benefited a well-browned and juicy pheasant 
with a greater abundance of that most delicious and stuffed with wild rice and celery? 
wholesome food, game, the only meat that is laxative. Many ideas in Mr. Craven’s 
Game has been bred for centuries, but as a plan will be found valuable, not 
rule the simple methods for its care and han- only for the commercial breeder, 
dling have been carefully guarded. Some ‘ mY . but for sportsmen’s organizations 
keepers go so far as to close the feed house . . or individuals, who will find many 
door when the food is being pre- helpful ideas that will increase 
pared. Mr. Craven makes no secrets game in their sections. The serious 
of his methods, which have never Mr. : problem of keeping the crow away 
failed, even in strange countries James from any place where you do not 
where at first he did not speak the Craven. 7 want him has been solved. 
language. He has produced with e The selection of your ground, re- 
his method as many as thirty thou- gardless of the size of your opera- 
sand pheasants and Hungarian par- tions, should be carefully made. 
tridges in one season. He has bred The land in general should be slop- 
game successfully in America and ing and well drained. Soil so sandy 
Europe, sometimes under the most that it will not produce clover, al- 
trying circumstances. falfa, sunflower, corn, buckwheat, 
While the pheasant only will be and such natural foods, will not 


-considered here, the plan in general produce many birds to the acre. By 
is practical for all game birds. all means avoid low-lying ground 


America leads the world to-day in for any part of your breeding opera- 
mass quantity production and the tions. Shade is not essential for the 


"Tess generations of Scotch game By RER LaPAL millions of acres now available in this coun- 
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rearing field, because you can produce. it with corn, sun- 
flower, etc. Partial shade is necessary. for your hatching 
yard to protect the hen during her period of incubation. 
Avoid sour soil until you have sweetened it by cultivation. 


Breeding stock should be secured well in advance, free 
from disease, and in the ratio of one cock to five hens. 
Two methods for handling breeding stock will be given, 
one the open pen of wing-clipped birds, and the other the 
covered movable pen of full flight birds. Mr. Craven 
prefers the open pen method, and has many reasons for 
his preference. Breeding stock should be disturbed as 
little as possible during egg production. Covered pens 
must be moved to fresh ground if the natural insect and 
plant foods of the soil are to be furnished. If they are 
not moved, the quality of egg produced in size, shape and 
color will not compare with the open pen, undisturbed, 
with its great range and natural insect and plant life. 
Movement of pens or the appearance of strangers disturbs 
the birds and lowers. egg production. 

Sizes for movable pens are about 8x12 feet and 5 feet 
high, or as they will cut economically from lumber and 
wire available. The lumber used is common 2x4’s with 
two 1x10-inch boards around the bottom. A door about 
a yard wide should be made in one corner of a narrow end 
and should extend from the top board to the top of the 
pen. The lower 10-inch board opposite from the door 
may be hinged so that this same movable pen can later be 
used as a trap for taking up your birds in the fields. Other 
small traps will be found necessary and will be mentioned 
later as they come into use. Be sure that you have the 
two bottom boards of the longer sides extend about eight- 
een inches beyond the pen. This will give you handles so 
that your pens may be lifted and moved to fresh ground. 
If you intend to paint your equipment, be sure to shellac 
all knots first and do your painting weeks in advance, so 
that you will not have losses from birds picking at paint 
blisters. Green paint is preferable as it is the least con- 
spicuous. 


HESE pens must be covered with two-inch mesh for 

pheasants, top and sides, and if you anticipate having 
them hold smaller birds at any time, such as quail, use one 
and a half inch mesh. Plan the size of your covered pens 
to fit the width of your wire, so that you will not have 
waste in overlapping or so that your wire will be too 
narrow in order to meet properly. Galvanized lacing 
wire, 19 gauge, is necessary. Wire is secured where not 
laced and sometimes where it is laced, with the ordinary 
poultry staples. If your game breeding is to cover a period 
of time, buy only mesh that has 
been galvanized after weav- 
ing. The added life more 
than makes up for the addi- 
tional cost. 

The number of pheas- 
ants kept in a covered pen 
is five hens and a cock. 
Cornstalks or brush 
must be placed in two 
corners. Sand, oyster 
shell, and water 
should always be 
kept handy for the 
birds. 
The open pen 

is enclosed with 
aseven - foot 
fence. Use not 
less than half 
an acre for fif- 
ty hens and 
ten cocks. Ten 
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Baby pheasants—three days old. 
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cocks to fifty hens will leave you some leeway in case you 
have to weed out a cock or two that becomes unruly and 
wants to run the harem. If your cocks are coming from 
various places you can hold them in covered pens until 
they all arrive, then liberate them into the open pen at the 
same time in order to avoid fighting. 


LL breeding pens must have cover of some kind, 
such as cornstalks, brush, or an old rail fence 
through the center. Select ground that has a ‘fair supply 
of red-top or sweet clover, alfalfa, or timothy, with such 
weeds as plantain or ragweed, if possible. This growth 
later furnishes additional food and cover for skulking and 
nesting, and attracts the valuable insect life. It is essen- 
tial that these breeding pens be located where they will 
not be disturbed. 

Mark out your pen with stakes and plough a furrow 
as wide and deep as possible, throwing the soil away 
from the field to be enclosed. Loose soil or sod should be 
shoveled so that it will be outside the fence. Set the 
corner posts of wood or steel, three to four feet in the 
ground, braced or concreted: After the corner posts 
have been set you may drive your posts from a wagon or 
truck, placing them about twelve feet apart. Use a 
combination marking stick with two notches, one notch to 
show the distance between posts and the other to indicate 
the length of post that should be left above ground. Drive 
the posts in a straight line, following the edge of the fur- 
row toward the field to be enclosed. 

When the posts are all in, you are ready to put up the 
fence, which comes in rolls of 150 feet, regardless of 
width. For a fence approximately seven feet above 
ground, you will need rolls six feet wide of two-inch mesh 
for the top strand and rolls two or three feet wide of 
one-inch mesh for the bottom strand. The top strand is 
usually placed first, stretched, and attached to the steel 
posts with the galvanized fasteners which are shipped 
with the posts. After the top mesh has been strung, put 
up the one-inch mesh of which six to nine inches will be 
buried in the ground perpendicularly and the other six or 
nine inches will extend away from the fence along the 
bottom of the furrow. Lace the one- and two-inch mesh 
together with pieces of your lacing wire previously cut 
about three inches long, and lace at intervals of a foot. 
After the fence has been securely laced and fastened to 
your posts, fill in the furrow with the loose earth and 
sod, pressing it down with your feet. Tamping down the 
earth will take up most of the sag of your fence. The 
reason for this turned out edge buried under ground is 
to turn vermin that will 

come to the fence. They 
dig straight down, then 
strike the bottom turned 
out wire and give up the 
attempt. The one-inch 
mesh is used at the 
bottom to keep in the 
small pheasants and 
to keep out small 
vermin, such as the 
weasel and black 

snake. 

The black 
snake is dead- 
ly to young 
birds and eggs. 
Anaviator 
friend once 
made a forced 
landing in 

(Cont. on 

page 299) 





We launched the little boat and started down the river. 


Drifting into Bass Haunts 


With Fly- and Bait-Rod on the Walhonding River 


HE Walhonding is a river of 
delight when the cornfields along 


its eastern shore are in ripe 
beauty, and when the towering, hard- me 
wood-covered line of hills that encircle 
it on every side have started to mellow 
beneath sun and dust. And its current 
is like a dreamy path forever whisper- 
ing westward. 

“It is no wonder to me now,” I said as Clarence and I 
drifted down the stream, “that the redskins came here 
from eastward of the Allegheny Mountains to build their 
camps and fish and hunt.” 

But we had come to fish for bass. Small-mouth bass 
that Clarence claimed lurked in the rushing current of the 
river where it poured down over seemingly unending 
courses of flat sandstone stratas. From the river’s bosom 
where we drifted in the little sectional boat it was an in- 
teresting sight. The river seemed to fall away with aston- 
ishing steepness down and ever down into the blue mazes 
of the distant bends and the golden mellowness of the sun- 
flower-lined shores. Mighty hills uprose on the right. 
Here and there was white froth where a ledge of rocks 
thrust, barrier-like, across the current. And back of such 
places there eddied little pools of perhaps a half-dozen- 
yards’-width, on the lower side, where the dark forms of 
small-mouths could be seen as we drifted along. 

The sun was just touching the high, wooded hills above 
the river when we placed the boat in at the. junction of 
the two rivers that meet to form the Walhonding. And 
if ever a stream promised good fishing it was the Wal- 
honding that morning. 


earth!” 


By BEN C. ROBINSON 


WAS as happy as a fisherman 
might ever hope to be—which 
is about the most happiness any 
man might hope for on this old 


“Now, Clarence,” I told my com- 
panion as we set up the tackle, “this is 
not a race, understand, but I will say 
this, that the fly rod’s going to make 
a showing that will surprise you, I’m 
sure.” 

He was busy fastening a red and 
white plug to his casting line. I had 
brought along for the trip my nine-foot 
split-bamboo fly rod. And with it I had brought only the 
knotless gut leads that I had been using a few weeks be- 
fore in the West Virginia mountain brooks for speckled 
trout. And to this combination I added a small variety 
of bass fly lures. 

Now, while I am dealing with tackle for the trip, let 
me explain that from this stream, the Walhonding, 
near its source, there are more small-mouth bass taken 
with the fly rod and flies than in any other stream in the 
Ohio Valley. I am sure that I have not exaggerated in 
this statement. 

The fly used alone on the lead with a light gut tippet 
is a good bass lure along the edge of the pickerel weeds 
in the evenings, at the lower edge of stream rocks where 
there are swirls and eddies concealing a hungry fish, and 
both the big- and the small-mouth bass will accept it if 
fished strictly alone. But far more effective is the eyed bass 
fly attached to one of these small nickeled spinners, painted 
red and white on the under side of the blades, or with a 
small nickeled spoon, the size of the little finger nail—or 
even smaller—twirling along an inch or an inch and a 
half ahead of the hackle. 


My favorite patterns for the middle-western bass rivers 
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are the Reuben Wood, Royal 
Coachman, Professor, Red Ibis, 
Grey and Brown Hackle and 
Parmachene Belle. ~These flies 
all take bass in these wide mid- 
dle-west streams. 

But to Clarence this was a new 
idea and he at once accepted my 
challenge. 

“That’s a go,” he grinned, as 
he dug the light basswood paddle 
into the current and shot the boat 
down toward a bend ahead. Be- 
low the bend the stream widened 
and rank, damp river weeds cov- 
ered the muddy banks. 

‘“That’s a good place,” Clar- 
ence told me as we approached 
the great rocks that stood senti- 
nel-like close to the water’s edge. 

“Ah, there’s no bass there,” I 
scoffed; “looks more like a mud 
puddle to me—might be a bull- 
head or so.” And I expected my companion to shoot the 
little boat on over this lazy piece of river, when I saw 
him pick up his rod again. This time he changed the bait, 
and attached a perch-finish, broken-bodied plug. 

There was a feature or so to this pool that I had not 
anticipated. Clarence, however, knew the old river as he 
knew the streets in his home town. He had taken his 
first bass from these same waters. And he had come 
every season as surely as the leaves appeared, back to the 
river. Was it any wonder that he knew things about the 
river that I never suspicioned? And yet I had said he 
could not take a bass from this pool we were drifting so 
peacefully over now. He only smiled slowly and pity- 
ingly at me, and later he told me, as he drew the little 
split-bamboo rod back to send the bait into a curling eddy, 
that old Gabby liked this spot best of any others on the 
river for small-mouth bass. 

“There’s big ones in here.” 

“You’ve got to prove it to me,” I scoffed, for I never 
was much of a fisherman for mucky shores. 

But with all that I had been noticing now, as we 
drifted over the pool, there were big, mossy rocks lying 
deep down under the surface. And between these 
there lay blue, mysterious crevices that spoke of game 
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See the rod bend! 
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giants lurking under their ledges. 

The perch-finished plug shot 
out like a bullet and Clarence 
turned the reel handle slowly, 
easily, and gave the tip a light 
lift. Like a shot there came the 
hard rise. And the bass hooked 
itself on the moment! 

“Got him!” called Clarence, 
but it was unnecessary, for I 

_ could have told him that before 
the plug struck the water. 

The bass leaped like a flash 
and then dashed down and away 
around the rock. But I dug the 
paddle deep and shot the boat up 
the current, where the fight was 
even. Clarence had struck hard 
and set the hooks firmly, so the 
bass was landed shortly. 

There was a satisfied smile on 
the old chap’s face, but nothing 
was said, except that it was a nice 

fish. ‘Then he asked that I paddle him once more down 
the current. He wanted to cast again over this deep, lazy 
pool. And I paddled him up to the head and allowed the 
current to bring us back. Above the place where he had 
taken the first fish he had another heavy rise and strike. 
This one must have been a dandy, for it was many times 
heavier on the strike than the first. We had only a flash 
of its fighting shadow, then a little slack was gained and 
the fish escaped. This time I smiled, but said nothing. 
Then we passed on out of the woodsy shadows and down 
a long, winding channel. Here at last I had found the 
spot that looked like bass to me, so I stripped out the line 
from the reel and shot a number of casts along the edge 
of the pickerel weeds. The little fly, a Reub Wood with 
a Sneck-shaped hook, fell lightly and was immediately 
drawn under the surface. The third time I worked this 
cast a light hand seemed to have reached up and gently 
appropriated the fly. Not a riffle. Only a faint, illusive 
golden shadow that I was not so sure about. But swiftly, 
silently the line acted in a very peculiar manner. It swept 
swiftly down the current, along the edge. The silk cut 
the water. And the boat was drifting fast the same direc- 
tion. There was nothing to denote that a fish had taken 
(Continued on page 297) 


Clarence lost his bass right alongside of the boat. 
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FOREST AND STREAM’S BATTLE 
FOR THE BIRDS 


r ] XHE Game Refuge Bill has been signed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge and is now a law. It is not a com- 
promise measure. As it stands, it embodies all of 

the principles that Forrest AND STREAM has advocated 
for the purpose of protecting migratory wild fowl and 
fulfilling the obligations of this country to the Dominion 
of Canada under the Migratory Bird Law Treaty—a 
treaty originally sponsored by ForEsT AND STREAM. 

The bill, which was worked into shape in the United 
States Senate by Senators Dill of Oregon, and King of 
Utah, is simple, short, definite and so plainly written that 
those who read can understand its purpose. It is a bill 
that gives the sportsmen of this country what Mr. Burn- 
ham, Dr. Pearson and the Bureau of the Biological Sur- 
vey have repeatedly told them was unobtainable—a direct 
appropriation from the federal treasury of a total of 
$7,875,000 during the next ten years for the acquisition 
of wildfowl sanctuaries, and $200,000 a year thereafter 
for their administration. It is legislation that does not 
interfere with the rights of the States, or violate principles 
of constitutional law. It is in every respect what Forest 
AND STREAM has repeatedly declared Congress would 
enact if given the opportunity. 

The bill as passed is far removed from the bill 
introduced by Senator Norbeck. The bill that he intro- 
duced was the same old bill that Dr. Pearson and Mr. 
Burnham have been trying to ride through Congress for 
the past ten years on the wings of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty: It was the Senate Committee, led by Senators 
Dill and King, that made the sanctuaries inviolate, elimi- 
nated the dollar tax and introduced the ten-million-dollar 
appropriation. They did so over the objections of Senator 
Norbeck, who fought for shooting ground privileges and 
the dollar license with all the strength he could muster. 


The Senate Open Committee Hearing 

The bill came up in the Senate without the Committee 
meeting at which the public has the right to register ob- 
‘jections. 

Senator Dill and Senator King succeeded in having 
it sent back for a Committee hearing. Before the Com- 
mittee. appeared Edmund Seymour, chairman of the 
Permanent Wild Life Fund, a member of the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred and president of the American 
Bison Society. Mr. Seymour impressed upon the Com- 
mittee the importance of something being done imme- 
diately to save the wild fowl of this country. He stated 
definitely that the organizations he represented were irre- 
vocably opposed to shooting on federal sanctuaries. He 
also declared that the license system would make more 
trouble for the government and more trouble for the 
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sportsmen than anything else in the bill, that it was dou- 
ble taxation and putting money into a blind pool. 

John S. Wise, Jr., of New York, who years ago acted 
for the late G. O. Shields in prosecuting hotel and restau- 
rant keepers for the unlawful sale of game, a member of 
the Executive Committee, New York Association for the 
Protection of Game, stated the association had formerly 
supported the Burnham-Pearson bill, but in view of certain 
facts now withheld support from the proposed bill. Mr, 
Wise also stated that the Biological Survey were engaged 
in political activities to the neglect of their duty to the 
sportsmen of this country and through this neglect they 
were responsible for the destruction of millions of ducks— 
many more than were killed by all of the sportsmen of the 
land. Mr. Wise cited the Bureau’s inattention to such 
things as the flooding of Back Bay and the conditions in 
the Bear River Marshes of Utah. 

ForEST AND STREAM was represented at this hearing 
by Dr. William A. Bruette, its editor, who advised the 
Committee that the gun and ammunition makers who 
once had supported this bill were no longer so doing. Dr. 
Bruette also stated that sportsmen all over the country 
had repudiated this bill as rapidly as its provisions became 
known to them and that they were now overwhelmingly 
against it. He advised against the dollar tax on the 
grounds that it would seriously limit the activities of the 
various game commissions that were doing splendid work 
in game restoration in many states of the Union. He 
declared that these commissions should have control of 
all game license money collected within their states and 
that as wild fowl were the wards of the National govern- 
ment, it was plainly the duty of the government to pré- 
vide for and protect them. 

There were also before the Committee letters from 
Dr. Hornaday of the Permanent Wild Life Fund, \Ir. 
Nesbitt of the Committee of One Hundred, Dr. Royden 
E. Tull, K. E. Merren, Carl Simon, Dr. Schimek, A. D. 
Holthaus and Frank Winch, that declared irrevocable 
opposition to violation of wild life sanctuaries and a 
fundamental objection to a blind pool of game license 
funds and federal super-wardenships. 

John Burnham, the president of the American Game 
Protective Association, argued for the bill without 
amendments and stated if the dollar tax was eliminated, 
the bill would not be acceptable to himself and his friends. 
Mr. Burnham’s reason for the federal license system was 
that it would be a more immediate and regular source of 
income. Heretofore the only argument that has ever been 
offered for the federal license system was a declaration 
upon the part of the officials of the Biological Survey, Dr. 
Pearson and Mr. Burnham, that Congress was not re- 
sponhsive to the cause of conservation and would not make 
direct ap ropriations from the national treasury for the 


“purposé-of saving the birds. 


The Izaak Walton League filed a telegram that sup- 
ported Mr. Burnham. It endorsed the Norbeck bill and 
the dollar tax without amendments. ‘It was dated Febru- 
ary 17, 1928, signed Seth E. Gordon, Conservation Direc- 
tor I. W. L. of A.” 


The Dill-King Game Amendments 

The hearing was over and the Committee immediately 
began working on amendments. The bill that Senator 
Norbeck had .introduced was greedy in purpose, selfish 
at heart and designed primarily to enlarge the powers of 
a small group of professional protectionists and support a 
new body of federal agents. - Senators Dill and King and 
their associates eliminated the objectionable features of 
Senator Norbeck’s bill and introduced amendments that 
made it a great constructive piece of legislation designed 
solely for the protection of wild life. It was the amend- 


ments of Senators Dill and.King that eliminated the dollar 
tax, made the sanctuaries inviolate and appropriated ten 
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million dollars from the national treasury for their 
purchase and two hundred thousand dollars annually for 
their support. 

Senator Norbeck’s Declaration 

Senator Dill and Senator King did this work so 
well that Senator Norbeck declared: “This bill bears my 
name, but it is not in any respect my bill. If it could 
have been done under the rules, I should have asked to 
substitute Senator Dill’s name in place of my own, but 
that could not be done. I suggest that you get Jim Reed, 
Senator King and Dr. Bruette (of Forest AND STREAM), 
to carry on if the bill suits them in its present form.” 
The bill suited perfectly. Senators Dill and King carried 
on, and with the continued support of the Forest AND 
StREAM family of conservationists, the bill passed the 
Senate. 

Forest and Stream 

In the campaign that has been carried on over this 
legislation, Mr. Burnham and Dr. Pearson have repeat- 
edly pointed out to the Senate and the public that they had 
the support of the magazine press of this country with the 
single exception of ForREst AND STREAM. This is only a 
half-truth. Forest AND STREAM has consistently advo- 
cated everything the bill, as passed, stands for. But 
ForEST AND STREAM at no time was willing to compro- 
mise or make terms with those whose object was to gain 
their selfish ends at the expense of the sportsmen of 
America. 

FoREST AND STREAM, during the period that the Nor- 
beck bill and its predecessors, the Anthony Bill and the 
Brookhart Bill, have been before the Senate, has at all 
times been for inviolate sanctuaries and national appropri- 
ation. It has refused to affiliate with Mr. Burnham’s 
organization and other magazines. 


The House for the Bill 

FoREST AND STREAM and the friends of the bill made a 
careful survey of the House of Representatives. It re- 
vealed a most happy situation. The Committee in charge 
was in favor of the two principles—inviolate sanctuaries 
and federal appropriation. ‘The House as a body was 
keenly interested in the legislation. It was evident the 
subject of conservation had become a question of magni- 
tude in the minds of their constituents and the members 
of the House were responsive to their wishes. ‘The only 
danger that confronted the bill was an amendment in 
the House that would not be acceptable to the Senate. 
This would have killed the bill in the present session of 
Congress and the work done would have been lost. It 
would have been necessary to introduce a new bill. 


Western Game Commissioners Revolt 


There is an organization of the Game Commissioners 
of the western states known as the Western Association 
of State Game Departments. Year after year they have 
listened to officers of the Biological Survey, who declared 
that no relief could be expected from Congress and that 
the only hope was in a federal license of one dollar and a 
blind pool of the funds to be administered from Wash- 
ington with the assistance of a board which had no legal 
existence, but was presided over by John Burnham, closely 
associated with Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson. 

In Seattle last August these State Commissioners held 
a joint convention with the International: Association of 
Fish and Game Commissioners. ‘These Commissioners— 
there were 28 present and voting—declared in unmistak- 
able terms they would no longer support the Burnham- 
Pearson plan for a dollar tax with shooting on federal 
sanctuaries and stated they proposed to support the bill 
carrying Senator Dill’s amendments, passed by the United 
States Senate appropriating ten million dollars from the 
National Treasury for the purchase of inviolate sanctua- 
Ties, 
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The convention proceeded to endorse the Norbeck bill 


_as amended by the United States Senate in May, 1928. 


They did not endorse the bill Senator Norbeck had spon- 
sored. They endorsed the bill Senators Dill and King had 
amended until it embodied every principle that Forest 
AND STREAM had worked for day in and day out for the 
past five years. 

Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, the president of the Audubon 
Society, fell in line promptly and declared that he was 
ready to work with them. In the interest of har- 
mony he was appointed chairman of a committee of recog- 
nized sportsmen and conservationists to be known as the 
National Committee. Under date of September 14th, 
Dr. Pearson issued a bulletin declaring the support by 
himself and the committee of the principles advocated at 
Seattle by the Western Game Commissioners; namely, 
national appropriation, inviolate sanctuaries and abandon- 
ment of the dollar tax. 


The Williams Club Meeting 

Two weeks later, on October Ist, the same Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson, Mr. Burnham and Mr. Avery, all mem- 
bers of the Seattle Committee, met at the Williams Club, 
New York City, as members of the Committee of Con- 
servation of Forestry and Wild Life of the Camp Fire 
Club. This meeting proceeded to pass a resolution en- 
dorsing the Norbeck bill as passed with respect to game 
refuges and then they further resolved that a federal 
license would be more effective than a policy of appropria- 
tion in supplying a fixed revenue and would be more 
equable in placing taxation on the persons peculiarly bene- 
fited rather than upon the general public. In other 
words, they resolved to go back to the dollar tax. There 
was no surer way of killing the bill. 


A Critical Situation 


If those who opposed the bill could succeed in having 
the House of Representatives reinsert the dollar tax the 
bill would be lost, as the Senate was sure to reject it. 
The Committee was faithful to its trust and did every- 
thing that could be expected, despite the fact that many of 
the members were in favor of the dollar tax and shooting 
ground privileges. 

George D. Pratt, the president of the American 
Forestry Association, gave the bill his unqualified support 
and by letter and in person urged that it be passed. 

Dr. John C. Phillips, president of the American Wild 
Fowlers Association and the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Association, presented the situation squarely to his 
members and urged upon them the support of the bill. 

The bill had very easy sailing in the House. The 
appropriation was reduced from $10,000,000 to $7,875,- 
000. The section on administration was cleared so as to 
more definitely place the Federal government in charge of 
the sanctuaries, which is as it should be. There were the 
usual number of most agreeable speeches and the bill 
passed without a dissenting vote. 

We will make no attempt to solve the mental processes 
of Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson of the Audubon Society at this 
time. We simply declare that for five years he has per- 
sistently opposed the principles of the bill that has just 
been passed—inviolate sanctuaries and Federal appropria- 
tion. 

Senator Dill’s remarks on the floor of the Senate— 
made after the bill became a law—indicate Dr. Pearson’s 
standing with that body. 

Migratory Bird Refuges 

Mr. Dit: Mr. President, a few days ago there 
appeared in the Washington Star a news item to the effect 
that Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, of New York, president of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, had gone 
to the White House with the Senator from South Dakota 

(Continued on page 298) 
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Your Rifle 
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Needs the 


Extra Protection 





Metal-fouling in your rifle 
is an enemy of accuracy. Per- 
haps you pay little attention 
to the particles of metal that 
lodge in the bore when or- 
dinary jacketed bullets are 
used—but their presence is 
affecting your marksman- 
ship. 


WesTERN Lubaloy centet- 
fire cartridges prevent metal- 
fouling, as well as rust, pit- 
ting and corrosion. 


Yout rifle needs this extra 
rotection...It will 
engthen its life, give cleaner 
hits on gameand contribute 
to better scoreson the range. 





of Western Lubaloy Center-fire Cartridges | 


Winning scores. At times it 
represents the difference be- 
tween a hit and a miss. 


Gun cleaning is ended, 
from the day you start using 
Lubaloy cartridges. Scrub- 
bing the bore with solvents 
is a thing of the past. 


Important scientific and 
big-game expeditions choose 
Western Lubaloy cartridges 
for their remarkable accu- 
racy and because they per- 
mit expensive rifles to be 
taken into the field without 
being ruined by metal-foul- 
ing and corrosion. 


Championship accuracy 


Maslow 
Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Cartridges 
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and greater killing power are 
yours to the very limit that 
modern ammunition can 
supply them when you shoot 
Western Lubaloy cartridges. 


Lubaloy is a special bullet 
jacket metal—a patented, 
copper, lubricating alloy. It is 
as tough as steel, without 
being brittle. Available now 
in all WEsTERN center-fire 
rifle and pistol cartridges, it 
gives to pistols and revolvers 
the same protection and ad- 
vantages which it provides 
for rifles 


WesTERN has given the 
shooting world many out- 
standing improvements in 
cartridges and shotgun 
shells. Among them: the 
deadly Lubaloy Open-point 
Expanding, Boat-tail and 
Rekeoeca: bullets; Lubaloy 
Super-Police cartridges with 
amazing stopping power; 
the accurate Lubaloy coated 
Marksman .22 L. R. and 
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.22 Short 
—free from 
grease and 
non-corro- 
sive. 

In shotgun shells there is 
nothing like the long-range 
WesTERN Super-X load for 
ducks and geese. Super-X is 
the load with the Short Shot 
String. For upland game and 
trapshooting the top-qual- 
ity, popular-priced Xpert 
shells are in a class by them- 
selves. WesTERN Fie/d shells 
have been the stand-by of 
shooters for more than 20 
years. 

No matter what caliber of 
rifle or pistol you use, there 
is a WestERN Lubaloy car- 
tridge that will improve 
your shooting. There are 
WesTERN dealers every- 
where. Write us for descrip- 
tive literature. 


WEsTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


448 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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Big game huntets are now 
able to go into the wilds 
knowing that their ex- 
pensive rifles will not be 
ruined by metal-fouling 
or corrosion. 


Lubaloy 22'S ~ Keep You and 
Your Gun Clean 


HERE 1S NO grease on these new Car- 
"Peadene The lubricating qualities of 
the Lubaloy coating make grease, with 
all its disadvantages, unnecessary. 

Lubaloy .22’s are as clean and bright 
as anew gold piece. They will not soil 
your hands and pockets. They gleam 
like ‘Bullets of Gold’’—an EST- 


ERN’s special non-corrosive priming 


vents rusting and pitting of the 


re. 

Even with.all these special features 
Lubaloy .22’s cost.no more than ordi- 
nary lead-bullet cartridges. They shoot 
with accuracy comparable to that of 
the famous Western big-game car- 
tridges. The world's record of 3,146 
consecutive bull's-eyes was made with 
Lubaloy .22’s. They actually shoot bet- 
ter than youcan hold. For target shoot- 
ing use WesteRN Lubaloy .22's and 
make the winning scores. They bring 
down small game dead as a door nail! 
Try them and prove it yourself! 


3,146 Bull’s-eyes 
Without a Miss! 


Lester Jeffreys, Fresno, California, 
who established the world’s record 
of 3,146 consecutive bull’s-eyes 
with Western Lubaloy .22's during 
23 hours of continuous shooting. 
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Concerning the .256 Mannlicher 

HE sporting prints during the past year or so have 

[ carried much mention of the .256 or 6.5 mm. 
Mannlicher as used on heavy African and Asiatic 

game. Some experienced sportsmen have used this rifle for 
killing elephant, and most sportsmen will recall that Mrs. 
Carl Akeley killed a “phunt” with a rifle of this calibre. 
It is not a common rifle in this country and really 
classes with the .30-40, .303 British and other cartridges 


and _ rifles which 
came out a quarter 
century ago. 

However, it was 
always superior to 
those .30 cal. rifles 
in killing power, in 
trajectory and in 
accuracy. 

A good rifle 
shooting this am- 
munition will put 
ten shots into 3 
inches at 200 yards 
which is a stage of 
accuracy getting 
close to the match 
rifle, and ample 
for all game shoot- 
ing. 

It was used for 
years in long-range 
match shooting at 
Bisley, the high ve- 
locity (for those 
days), the high 
sectional density of 
the bullet and the 
high accuracy all 
making it as fine 
for long-range hole 
punching in paper 
targets as it was 
for game killing. 
And for game 
shooting it was the 
favorite of some of 
the greatest big 
game shots in the 
world. 

Queerly enough 
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calibre. 


Too fair a day on the duck marsh. 
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it still lingers in their favor in spite of the flock of higher 
velocity rifles which have come out. 

This .25 calibre rifle is not to be confused with such 
rifles as the .250 Savage, also a .25, but one using a very 
light, high-speed bullet of very low sectional density— 
which means merely the relation of the weight to the 


The .250 Savage with 87-gr. bullet, for instance, has 
a sectional density of about .17. The 160-gr. bullet in 


the .256 or 6.5 has 
a sectional density 
of .31. The 150- 
gr. Springfield bul- 
let has a sectional 
density of roughly 
.21, being slightly 
under that figure. 
To equal the sec- 
tional density of 
the 160-gr. bullet 
of the various .256 
cartridges a_ .30 
cal. bullet would 
have to weigh 
roughly 225 
grains. The 220- 
gr., the heaviest 
standard bullet for 
the Springfield, has 
a density of only 
30. 

British ammuni- 
tion factories now 
load a bullet of 
135 grains for this 
collection of .256 
cartridges with the 
velocity of 2800 
ft. in 26-inch bar- 
rels. This bullet 
in turn has a sec- 
tional density of 
.26, in turn being 
equal to a bullet of 
190 grains in the 
30 cal. Springfield 
or any other .30 
cal. This new bul- 
let having a spitzer 
point, the ballistic 
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coeficient, or figures having to do with | 
the ranging qualities and wind-bucking | 
ability of the bullet, would be higher than 
that of our own sharp-point 180-gr. 
Springfield bullet, which has about the 
same velocity in the same length barrel 
as this 135-gr. Mannlicher bullet. 

The importance of the sectional density 
figure is that other things being equal, 
velocity, shape of point, and jacket tough- 
ness, it is this density—relation of “heft” 
to diameter—that governs penetration. 

Wherefore the reason why the little 
Mannlicher .256 was more popular with 
the British sportsman for dangerous game 
than his own Government .303 was that 
the bullet had slightly more sectional 
density or penetrating powers, plus 350 to 
400 ft. more velocity. Also the rifles 
were lighter, and the recoil less. 

Of course striking energy is still an- 
other figure, but these hunters of danger- 
ous big animals wanted to get into the 
beast’s vital spot, and they didn’t care if 
they had to use a bullet like a needle or 
not. They knew they could spatter two 
tons of striking energy on the outside of 
the pachyderm without stopping him. | 
You can smack a man with much more 
striking energy in the form of a well 
swung two-by-four across his tonneau 
than you can put behind a dagger thrust 
for his heart—but it is the dagger that 
kills. 

The standard Mannlicher .256, so long 
used in England, was the Dutch Mann- 
licher with protruding magazine and 
known officially as the Model 1895. The 
cartridge has a rim and was loaded into: 
this rifle by means of a clip like the 8 
mm. Mannlichers so widely sold in this | 
country before the war. A clip, remem- 
ber, is not a charger, which is the correct 
name for the stripping device we use on | 
the Springfield. 

There are a half dozen varieties of the 
.256 or 6.5 mm. cartridge, it being the 
service Army cartridge of Italy, Hungary, 
Roumania, Greece, Holland, Portugal, Ja- 
pan and Norway. There is also a .256 
Short imported into this country and shot 
in the Short Mauser action, but it should 
not be considered, being merely a small 
sporting cartridge. 

The military cartridges above listed 
give practically the same ballistics in 
modern loading and are discussed as be- 
ing the same. The sportsman should 
choose the 6.5 Mannlicher Schonauer rim- 
less, also to be had in Mauser rifles as 
well as the Austrian rifle first named. 

The old cartridge which made such a 
record in British game shooting circles 
and on the range fired a bullet of 156 
grains with 2350 ft. per second. 

This in turn gave a striking energy of 
1930 ft. Ibs. or about the same as the old 
‘30-40 or Krag or the .303 British. 

The trajectory is much better, even 
with this older cartridge, being only 4.2 
inches high in traveling over 200 yards, 
as compared with the Springfield 150-gr. 
with its 2.8 inches. It needed 24 minutes 
of angle to hit 500 yards, as compared 
with 15 for the Springfield 150-gr. and 
4s compared with 31 for the Krag. 

Modern loading, British, Kynoch manu- 
facture, gives 2400 ft. to a bullet of 160 
grains, with 2050 ft. Ibs. blow against 
2400 for the 150-gr. in the Springfield, 
while the alternate high speed spitzer 
bullet of 135 grains at 2800 ft. strikes a 
blow of 2350 ft. This of course compares 
favorably anywhere in its flight with the 
Springfield as to flatness, while its high 
ballistic coefficient would give it more 
Power at the long ranges than the 150-gr. 
service bullet. 

American loading of this ammunition 
falls below the British, one reason being | 
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EMINGTON Kleanbore Car- 

tridges are made in all the popu- 

lar sizes—rim fire and center fire— 

for rifles, pistols and revolvers. Also 
in .410 gauge shotgun shells. 


They protect the inside of the bar- 
rel from rust, corrosion, and pitting. 


There is only one Kleanbore—don’t 
submit to substitutions. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York, City 


emington, 
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FRANK 
HUGHES 
who won 
the Amateur 
Trapshooting 
Championship 
of North 
America,isalsoa 
crack game shot. This is Frank with 
an 18 lb. goose he shot with an Ithaca 
Gun in South Dakota, hunting 
with Governor Emerson of Illinois. 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00.’ 


Mail the coupon below: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box25, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 


Name 
Address 
City. 
State 








Rustproof Your Gun 
with 3-in-One 


Old Red Rust! How quickly he de- 
stroys usefulness and beauty in a gun! 
And how easily he is put out of busi- 
ness with 3-in-One! Swab it on the 
inside; rub it on the outside; squirt it 
into the mechanism and you'll never 
have any trouble with rust or pitting. 


Any good store will sell you 3-in-One in bot- 
tles or Handy Cans if you ask for it by name. 


FREE Sample and Dictionary of Uses 
3-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St., NY; 
J 





Just what every sportsman, 
camper and tourist needs-—ab- 
solutely water-tight Match 
Box. Holds enough matches 
for several days. 
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another being that the figures were ob- 
tained in the 18-inch barrel of the Mann- 
licher-Schonauer instead of 26- to 28-inch 
sporting barrels. When you get down to 
such barrels as 18 inches you lose velocity 
at a high rate and you can add 25 to 35 
ft. for each inch added. 

The U. S. Cartridge Co. load of a bullet 
of 145 grains in this cartridge, gives 
2380 ft. in 18-inch barrel, which would 
easily be equal to 2500 in 24-inch barrel. 
This bullet has a sectional density of .28 
and is equal to a bullet of 200 grains in 
the .30 cal, in density. 

The Western Cartridge Co. load a 
bullet of 160 grains at 2180 ft. and one 
of 140 grains at 2400 ft., both taken in 
the short-barrel Mannlicher, which should 
not be chosen except for a woman, and 
equal to 2350 to 2400 with heavy bullet 
and close to 2600 ft. with 140-gr. 

The Mannlicher-Schonauer is probably 
the smoothest working, nicest-made bolt 
gun that comes across the pond, but the 
longer 24-inch barrel should always be 
specified except where unusually light 
weight is wanted. I much prefer the 
Mauser, being trained to the Springfield 
and that bolt handle position. 

The .256 is not suggested in place of 
the .30-06, but it has a distinct useful 
field where very light, handy rifles of 
high penetration are desired, without 
giving the recoil of the 06. It is par- 
ticularly the rifle for the woman who 
wants to shoot big game. 

It has nothing in common with little 
sporting .25 cal. cartridges such as turned 
out in this country. The most dangerous 
animals and the largest have fallen be- 
fore its long, thin, needle-like bullet with 
its huge penetration. 


| the comparatively limited demand for it, 
| 
| 


Picking on Yourself 


A worthy medico wants to know when, 
if ever, the Cutts Compensator will be 
available for the double gun, and states 
that, shooting a.well known “proprietary” 
load this fall, he presented himself with 
a lovely shoulder while quail shooting. 

These patent medicine loads result in 
a whole lot of pilgrims making themselves 
thoroughly miserable when there is no 
occasion for it. The fact that an im- 
provement in powder lets us shoot 14 or 
134 oz. of shot in a 12 bore, 1% oz. in a 
16 bore, and 1 oz. in a 20 bore does not 
mean that we ought forthwith to shoot 
these loads and nothing else without re- 
















gard to the real need for the maximum 





| The .250 with its components. 
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power of our gun. Particularly js this 
true with guns of light or medium weight 
many of them turned out before these 
maximum loads got to be the minimum in 
the mind of the worthy shooter. 

It is not so much a question of safety, 
although this enters into the argument 
when the gun is light or old, or both, but 
of ordinary hoss sense. 

Where the 12-bore, for instance, runs 
7 or 7% lbs. and the shooter is after up- 
land birds, what sense is there in slam- 
ming the maximum load through that gun 
that ballistic science makes possible to us? 

Such a load as three drams of bulk 
powder and an ounce of shot, or at the 
most three drams and an ounce and eight 
of shot is enough for such guns. 

This alleged high velocity truck—all 
right for tough shooting at wild fowl— 
which produces sore jaws and _ bruised 
shoulders and pounded second fingers and 
a general complication of stiff-neck, 
fudges, flinches and the colly-wobbles 
merely results in lessening the efficiency 
of the shooter, to say nothing of his en- 
joyment. No small amount of ballistic 
superiority in a load is ever going to 
compensate the marked falling off in 
smooth coordination of the shooting ma- 
chine which handles the gun. Give your- 
self a chance. If a load hurts you, shoot 
a lighter one. If the gun hurts you with 
any sort of load, even light ones, get rid 
of it or change it. Bruises, headache, 
sore jaws and flinching are not normal 
accomplishments of shotgun shooting as 
‘some men seem to believe and accept as 
necessary evils. 


Now Duco on Shotgun Shells 


With a most remarkable display of 
team work all the ammunition brothers 
have appeared on the market this month 
with a line of shotgun shells that glisten 
like the fabled nigger’s heel and pay no 
more attention to a little immersion than 
a Baptist would pay to a Methodist idea 
of a baptism. 

This delightful, smooth, hard, water- 
proof finish is known as lacquer and is 
not a lot dissimilar to the finish put on 
motor cars and known generally as Duco, 
no matter who makes it. 

Unless some joker appears it is a great 
improvement in shotgun ammunition, par- 
ticularly for these corn-sheller and self- 
feeder types of gun. We have had alleged 
water-preof shells before this, in fact I 
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mum watched the brothers making: water-proof | 
this shells ten years ago in the Remington | 
ight, plant when they were using their China- | 
these wood oil treatment of case and final 
im in crimp. 
They were, however, only relatively 
ifety, water-proof. At Fort Benning, as a mem- 
ment ber of the experimental staff, I made tests 
, but in 1920 of the various alleged water-proof | 
shells—the Army using shotgun shells in 
runs its sawed off shotguns. 
r up- The net result was a report that none 
slam- of them would resist immersion for more 
t gun than a day or so, particularly if wet and 
0 us? then roughly handled as in pockets or 
bulk belts. My recommendation was that a 
it the type of shell be developed with the brass 
eight base extending entirely to the crimp, as 
the British make—a paper case of course, | a 
—all with a thin brass extending the full | et 


“ — 
ywl— length. 
uised We found, contrary to my expectations, U SEEN QUALITI eS 
s and that the trouble from soaking came from | _ _ 
neck, the case bulging over the powder wads YO U = j ad Dd j Pea 


»bbles and preventing entry into the gun cham- 


‘iency ber. The powder was never affected in ’ ; ’ 

is en- the time it took to make the shell unfit to - 

llistie use from other considerations. 

ig to However, it would appear that all of 

ff in them are now on an even basis so far as 

+ Ma- water-proofing is concerned. Remington TRADE MARK 

your- report that the lacquer is applied in addi- 

shoot tion to their old Chinawood oil soaking | OOKING from the outside only, Write for our FREE 
with of the paper tube and treatment of fin- | $ booklet "The Game 
t rid ished crimp. | you cannot see the quality of a cen 1 
ache, ° e,° . ° ° a i i” 
ormal Comparison of Shotgun Velocities | steel. But if you examine a Win- anteater 
ng as I have before referred in this column 


pt as TB io the fact that small-bore guns don't| Chester barrel or any other compo- 


throw smaller shot circles, comparing the | . 
same degree, and the fact that they don’t} Ment in the gun under a powerful 


Is “shoot harder” than the larger bores, if | 


ay of this somewhat indefinite term means hav- microscope, you would find that 
others ing more velocity ‘i 
month Therefore to complete the case, carry- the steel has a fine velvety grain— 
slisten ing one standard line of shells through- 
ay no out the comparison, I print the factory a : ° 
+ figures of the Peters Cartridge Co. for Sain that <eapies — and 
t idea the 10, 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauges, as special precaution have been taken in 
furnished by Mr. H. L, King, the Works the forging of the steel. 
vater- Manager. These are their standard . : 
ind is “High Velocity” line, using Oval or Herco —proving that the forging had pro- 
but on powder except in the case of the old style gressed through a complete series of 
Duco, 10-bare load using du Pont bulk, which I jae di t ith h 
print merely for comparison of the pres- intermediate steps—wit aoe ort cuts 
great sures, It will be noted that in spite of taken—no unnatural forcing into the 
\, par- the huge load of 154 oz. of shot, the new die that gives it final shape. 
| self- load does not develop quite so much 
lleged chamber pressure as the older, high —proving that the heat treatment has 
fact I velocity load of 1%4 oz. with du Pont bulk. been carried out with utmost skill and 


The forward pressures are likely just as aie 

high, however. The natural impression precision to produce the greatest 
is that this huge shot load must develop | strength and toughness. 

very high pressures. It certainly de- 

velops high kicks, i —and disclosing still another reason 
The comparison of the velocities ob- why Winchester quality is found only 


tained with the various gauges needs no . Winch 
comment except to remark that it is of in a Winchester gun. 


course possible to obtain somewhat higher 


velocity in the 16 and 20 by using smaller Look for this *“‘Winchester Proof’’ 
shot loads, but even then they would not 


exceed the 10 and 12 gauge velocity| snark—the mark of aristocracy in 
shown, which in turn can also be raised 
by lowering the shot charge a trifle, so gun making — stamped into the a 


the matter still leaves the bigger bores 


ahead in speed and also in ability to shoot barrel and receiver of 


narrow and close patterns, 


Shot 


every Winchester Rifle 
Load Veloci 
No.4 c Tee wesiitaie and Shotgun. 


Gauge 02, Powder 40yards intons 
10 1% 4% duPont 1040 ft. 4.25 
10 158 43% Oval 995 ft. 4.00 
12 % 3% Herco 1000ft. 4.00 


Ke getters 30h f WINCHESTER 
2dr.Oval 965 ft. 5.00 J REPEATING ARMS Co 
No’ 4 chef ead beech ce | NEW HAVEN, CONN..U.S.A. 
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We have one of the finest gun engravers 
in the world and will be glad to quote the 
cost of your favorite dog’s portrait or 
favorite scene engraved on the lock-plate. 


What I Get 


Island to bag what the day might bring. 
The rifle was slung over shoulder, the 
12-gauge in hand. The point to the ex- 
pedition was really to secure the beautiful 
goose, and after a few white ptarmigan 
had been picked off the grassy knolls— 
even here they were exceedingly wild— 
there sounded from across the great salt 
lagoon the tittering of geese, and along 
came about seventy-five to drop down in 
the shallows close to shore in front of 
me. 

Carefully I peered from the grassy 
hummocks and estimated my chances. It 
was a hard decision. Sixty or seventy 
yards and they were not bunched. Rifle 
or gun? The heaviest shot number 
threes. Making decision in a hurry is 
one of the biggest things in a hunter’s 
training. I made it. Carefully, crouch- 
ing in my hollow, I worked off boots, sox 
and trousers—Brr! Then I saw to it 
that both guns were full—This was no 
sporting proposition. I wanted those 
geese. 

Touching off my two barrels with my 
very worst intentions, I rushed them. 
Brr! Splash, splash, the tails of upper 
garments snapping in the breeze. The 
movie man who could have caught that 
scene would have been born lucky! Two 
geese down, both winged and breaking 
away in opposite directions. Luckily the 
water now at low tide was only ankle 
deep. But the goose I threw myself after 
had no desire for a place on museum 
tray and by the time I had grabbed him, 
the other was far off and traveling his 
best. f 

Back I splashed to the rifle and threw 
myself prone on the snowy hummocks. 
Brr! Brr! again. One hundred and 
fifty yards, I set the sight to begin and 
shooting quickly spotted for the distance. 


This gun is a logical contender for trap-shooting 
honors anywhere in the world — at registered 
shoot or Olympic competition. It is built to the 
highest L. C. Smith standards — bored by the 
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For the Trapshooter who Demands Quality at 


Medium Price 


The Olympic Grade L.C. Smith Gun 


A single barrel, raised rib trap gun, built to retail at $100-00 


exclusive L. C. Smith method. Get behind an 
L.C.Smith “Olympic” and watch your scores 
mount. Your dealer should have Smith Guns. 
If not, write for our descriptive Booklet D-41. 


An L. C. Smith Gun won the 
1927-1928 Grand Americans 


HUNTER ARMS CoO., Inc., Fulton, New York 


MacDonaid & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 





Pop—pop—pop. I was well through the 
second magazine—eight or nine shots— 
before he surrendered—with two bullets 
through his body and one through his 
bill, as proved afterward. Which con- 
sidering the range and the wind was not 
bad. 

Of all the grouse birds I have hunted 
with the small-bore the blue grouse is 
the best sporting proposition. Ptarmigan 
on the open tundra, when fairly wild, 
offer possibilities, but when a bird of the 
grouse kind sits on perch so close that 
for very shame’s sake you must shoot at 
his head, there is no sportsmanship in the 
game. Educated grouse will not allow 
any such liberties at all. But the blues 
that take to the high yellow pines or 
mountain tamarac or the big lodge-poles 
offer shots that are worth while. I have 
found these birds in certain kinds of 
cover where’ a shotgun was nearly use- 
less. You could neither see them. on the 
ground nor get a chance at them on the 
wing before they had taken a high perch. 
That is where the little rifle shines. You 
judge from the noise of the thunderous 
wings about where your big bird hid 
himself in the branches and then you 
must find him—and shoot him. Of the 
two, finding is oftener the harder task. 
The toughness of some of these big cocks 
is marvellous too. Last fall a big fel- 
low, drilled through the chest so that his 
lungs were hit, fell with great rumpus 
and was captured after a chase only be- 
cause one wing tip had been cut off. 
Had the bullet missed the wing he would 
most certainly have been lost. And a 
hollow point at that! 

Quite aside from the question of either 
vermin or game-shooting the sport of 
target shooting is greatly worth while 
and fascinating for its own sake. So 
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Out of the Small-Bore Rifle 


(Continued from page 234) 


many things go into the making of a 
good shot: eye, hand, nerve—health— 
that the game is as exacting as many 
others. To be able to make a string of 
bulls in the little black circle (though I 
oftener make it square, because I use 
a block front sight) requires no little 
skill. And the beauty of the little .22 
long-rifle shell, aside from the fact that 
it is accurate, is that you can practice 
and practice without feeling that chill 
in the air that you are bound to experi- 
ence when you are tossing off high-pow- 
ered munitions, and every time you press 
the trigger, “bang goes saxpence,” as the 
canny Scot said when he made a move 
in Edinburgh. With ammunition at from 
five to fifteen cents a shot we may never 
expect to make anything out of the ris- 
ing generation in the way of riflemen. 
The only hope lies in the .22 and the 
fact that two of the leading American 
rifle manufacturers have developed arms 
that are none of your toy tools guaran- 
teed to digest ‘short, long and long rifle’ 
but are real man-sized, well-appointed 
target guns chambered only for the long 
rifle cartridge, goes to show that the 
sport is well established and has its fol- 
lowers. 

It is not a sport of men and boys only 
either, for the ladies can give a good ac- 
count of themselves as well. Game 
shooting must always be a sport mainly 
of men. Killing seems essentially a man’s 
game and there are thousands of women 
who would not shoot at a living thing 
can find a heap of enjoyment in potting 
the unresponsive target, and develop 4 
high degree of skill. It may not be com- 
forting for the head of the house to find 
himself trimmed on the firing range by 
his spguse, but such things happen. 
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The dyed-in-the-wool hunter is apt to 
look with a trifle of indulgence upon the 
target-potting hunter, but let him try his 
skill on the range beside him. Every 
hunter should do some targeting. There 
are thousands of good hunters,—that is 
‘good’ in the sense that they get their 
game—who are abominable shots when 
it comes to real accuracy. Look over the 
winners at the turkey shoots every fall 
and ten to one they are not the local 
Nimrods of mightiest reputation at all. 
While admittedly target shooting is not 
game shooting, for the latter brings in a 
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heap of psychological factors, yet few 
will deny that practice on a bull’s-eye 
will at least help in putting the bullet 
where it should go in shooting game. 
The .22 is the weapon for this prelimin- 
ary work, the difference in arms being 
got around fairly well by using the same 
type of sights on both. 

Yes, I am a small-bore enthusiast. I 
get a mint of pleasure and some profit 
as well as some excellent dinners by it. 
It is my small-game, large-specimen and 
vermin-getter, the pride of my better half 
and the pet of the gun-rack. 


Some ladies can give a good account of themselves. 


Sharpening the Wrong End 
of the Bullet 


(Continued from page 244) 


in the mind of the writer, who served as 
officer in charge of the range at Daytona, 
Florida, when Colonel Wilhelm, the com- 
manding officer, was in the main camp. 
_One of them was to see if it was pos- 
sible to equal the work of the boat-tail 
bullet by driving a heavy flat or square 
base bullet at high velocity. Wherefore 
they were loaded in front of enough 
powder to give them 2,900 ft. per second 
velocity, some “match” 180-gr. flat-base 
bullets of service caliber (five grains 
heavier than 175-gr. Swiss type), and 
driven at 300 to 500 ft. per second faster 
than our standard velocities of 2400, 
2500 and 2600 ft. for the boat-tails, 

Consider then what happened. 

The farthest the high velocity flat-base 
bullet could be pushed through the 
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Florida air was just four thousand yards. 
Even at 2400 ft. per second that boat-tail 
sailed an easy fifteen hundred yards, or 
nearly a mile, beyond this other bullet 


_ With its 2900 ft. and. its five grains more 


weight. 


' 
i 
} 


With the gun pointed into the air at an | 


angle of 114 “mils” (a mil being 3.4 
minutes of angle), the 180-gr. flat-base 
bullet returned to the sand 2500 meters 
(2750 yards) from the gun. The boat- 
tail at 2600 ft. per second required only 
79 mils to reach the same range. 


Even | 


the German boat-tail bullet, a poorer one | 
than the Swiss but much better than any- | 


thing we had, required only 89 mils— 
against the before-mentioned 114 for the 
high-velocity flat-base. 

So much for the possibilities of driving 
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Lacquered 
AJAX HEAVIES 





OU’VE never seen 

handsomer shells 
than these new lacquered Ajax 
Heavies. They’re a treat to 
the eye. And their lacquer 
| finish makes them unusually 
| waterproof. Gives them an im- 
| proved crimp, too. “Packed 
with the power of the thunder- 
bolt” like the regular unlac- 
quered Ajax Heavies. Progres- 
sive-burning powder. 12, 16, 
20 gauges. The last word in 
long-range loads. 


UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 


SHOT SHELLS 
CARTRIDGES 
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The 16 
Gauge 


Browning 
**“* * 
Alse - made 
in 12 Gauge 


he instant you fire 
your first shell in a Brown- 
ing shotgun you will realize 
how enjoyable shooting can 
really be. For with the mar- 
velous SHock AssorBeR—an 
original Browning invention— 
properly adjusted for light 
or heavy loads, the ordinar- 
ily severe shotgun kick be- 
comes a gentle and harm- 
less movement. No more 
bruised shoulders - or 
headaches to spoil your 
sport...no more flinch- 
ing to spoil your aim! 
And yet, that is 


+ ** 
Designed by 
the Foremost 
Inventor in 

Firearms 

History 

The Browning shotgun 
only one reason for isa pone of the gen- 
the fast growing ius, John M. Browning 
popularity of the —the man who gave the 
Browning! world such unprecedented 
Veteran sportsmen arms as the Browning Ma- 
have found that chine Gun and Rifle, fa- 
no other shotgun mous as standard equipment 
is so convenient, in the Army and 
satisfying an proved under fire in the 
dependable in World War—the man who 
performance. invented and perfected the 
automatic pistol and who is 
known as *‘The Father of Mod- 
ern Firearms.’’ No other shot- 
gun than the Browning has such 
a distinguished heritage. 
It has such features as a maga- 
zine cut-out, double extractors, 
improved safety, barrel guide ring, 
forged in one piece together with 
barrel, and, of course, the original 
and remarkable Shock Absorber, 
which greatly softens the recoil. 
Brownings are made of the finest 
materials, processed and fitted with 
painstaking precision, in one of the 
world’s largest firearms factories, 
where fine craftsmanship is a tradi- 
tion handed down through genera- 
tions of gunsmithing. The result is 
a gun_that will last a lifetime. Get 
the whole story about Browning's, 
before you buy any gun. 
Mail the coupon today 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 
Founded 1870 by John M. Browning 


Ocpen, Utan 


BROWNING 


AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS 
12. and 16 _Gauge na 


ehiiehan Arms Co., Ogden, Utah. F-2 
Please send me your illustrated catalog on 
Browning Shotguns. No obligation on my part. 


eee sctig age 6s EEE és deck eeeses 
PRD 068 iis 0:0 6060 TERNENSEN Ra oe 0s 00 00's 80% 


TRAPPER—Very accurate, Shoots .22 mat 
6” Spl. ‘long and = ae oo 
shot double action; blued steel, go 
sight; large checkered walnut grip $'7.89 
HUNTER Spl. 10 inch barrel, same as above $8.98 
SPECIAL .22—Heavy Frame; break open type - $11.98 
—_ ae et Holsters 6” $1.00; Heavy 6” & 10” - 

0. D.s—no catalogs. Satisaction or money back. 
ESSEX KRM CO., 16 Stockton Pi., East Orange, N. J. 


Cal.30-406-shot 


Hrag Carbine 


All the malities of a high price 
rifle. In fine used condition, all a 
guaranteed for one year. conde 
for our Free 60-paxe 


e illustrated catalog o' G 
savng values; 


uns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Soe rts and Gov’t goods. 
Deposit required on all orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-D-4 North 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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flat-base bullets a long way by giving 
them high velocity. 

The other experiment, one of many 
hundreds conducted by the Small Arms 
Ballistic Station of the Army, proved 
even more clearly which end of a bullet 
was the more important when long range 
was desired. 

Probably no one 
proved so interesting to a 
small arms and ammunition. 

The bullet in question weighed 175 
grains, the same as the standard Model 
1919 boat-tail of our experiments, which 
in turn was a precise duplicate of the 
Swiss. It was loaded to give 2600 ft. per 
second velocity or 100 ft. less than the 
standard service 150-gr. bullet, model of 
1906. 

The bullet had a taper boat-tail .28 
inch long, much like the Swiss, but the 
forward end was the old, nearly hemi- 
spherical form used on our Krag Jorgen- 
son bullet, and on all military bullets 
prior to the coming of the spitzer. 

Wherefore was one end strictly up to 
date, and the other twenty years out of 
date. There remained, then, to see what 
effect the crossing of an out-of-date bow 
with an up-to-date stern would have on 
the ranging qualities of the bullet. 

It worked out precisely in line with 
past experiments. 

At 1,000 yards the bullet required 69 
minutes elevation to strike the screen. 
The 150-gr. sharp point, flat base, re- 
quired 50 minutes of angle or 27% less 
than the round nose boat-tail, and as the 
additional velocity practically offset the 
extra weight of the boat-tail, the elevation 
figures proved conclusively the impor- 
tance of the sharp point for ranges up to 
1,000 yards. If the experiment had stop- 
ped there, it would have been in line 
with the erroneous experiments of the 
past years and the boat-tail would have 
received another swift kick from the 
ballistic gentlemen. 

At the same range the Model 1919 bul- 
let, boat-tail and sharp-point, required 41 
minutes of angle. A flat base sharp point 
175-gr. bullet at the same 2600 ft. velocity 
required 44 minutes. 

A modified experimental boat-tail, blunt 
nose with only .14 inch of taper to the 
tail, otherwise the same as the first men- 
tioned, required 76 minutes of angle to 
reach 1,000 yards. 

So we leave the thousand-yard range, 
the outside limit of modern infantry fire, 
with all the argument in favor of the 
sharp point and practically nothing in 
behalf of the boat-tail other than two or 
three minutes of angle less elevation re- 
quired when it was otherwise the same as 


experiment ever 
student of 


Overhead view of 
machine guns firing 
in erosion test at 
Miami, barrels. 
lasted from 3500 to 
8000 shots. 
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the flat base. To recapitulate at 1,009 
yards the types stood: 

Angle 
required 
minutes 

1. Flat-base, sharp-point, 175 gr. 
2600 ft. 

2. Boat-tail, 
2600 ft. 

3. Service 150 gr. sharp-point, flat 
base, 2700 ft. 

4. Blunt-nose, boat-tail, .28 
taper, 175 gr....... 

5. Blunt-nose, boat-tail, .14 
taper, 175° gr... 


Evidently, therefore, the sharp-point 
was the determining factor up to 1,000 
yards, and the shape of the tail had little 
influence, the difference between bullets 
Nos. 1 and 2 being 3 minutes or prac- 
tically 7% lessening of the required angle 
to strike a mark at 1,000 yards. When 
the sharp-point was taken off and the tail 
left on, as in bullet No, 4, it immediately 
required 15 minutes more elevation then 
the flat-base, sharp-point, or 34% more 
elevation. 

This, then, is the difference to keep in 
mind in following up the range, that the 
blunt-nose required: 34% more elevation 
than a sharp-point, flat-base, equal weight 
at 1,000 and 19 minutes or 38% more 
than did the service 150 gr. flat-base at 
2700 ft. 

Get into the dugout in the sand bank at 
1600 yards, and see how the little stranger 
performs. 

With 45 mils elevation on the gun 
(about 155 minutes) the service 15(-gr. 
flat-base sharp-point struck the sand 1500 
meters from the gun, or roughly 1650 
yards. With the same elevation the boat- 
tail, blunt-nose at 2600 ft. struck the sand 
1490 meters away, or ten meters short of 
the sharp-point, which is practically the 
same point of impact. The sharp-point, 
boat-tail, Model 1919 bullet required only 
30 mils to reach the same range. 

At the 2,000 meter distance, or 2200 
yards, ‘in round numbers, the service 
150-gr. flat-base, sharp-point required 90 
mils to reach 2050 meters. The same 
elevation put the blunt-nose, boat-tail 
2100 meters. A_ sharp-point, flat-base 
bullet of precisely the same weight and 
velocity went 2300 meters with the same 
elevation. ‘The boat-tail is thus grad- 
ually overcoming the advantage of the 
sharp point, weight and velocity being 
precisely the same. 

At the 2500-meter mark, the boat-tail, 
blunt-nose bullet went 2450 meters with 
120 mils elevation on the gun. The flat- 
base, sharp-point went 100 meters farther 
with 124 mils elevation on the gun, prac- 


sharp-point, 175  gr., 


inch 


inch 
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tically the same point of impact for the 
same elevation, with the great variations 
from shot to shot that take place at this 
long range of one and six-tenths miles. 
Little brother with the .14 inch taper-tail 
was weakening fast, requiring 190 mils 
to reach 2350 meters. Quite. obviously, 
therefore, the .14-inch taper-tail was 
practically of no value, and the .28-inch 


tail was just as obviously getting more | 
yaluable than the sharp-point on the for- | 


ward end of the bullet. 

Incidentally the 150-gr. flat-base sharp- 
point service bullet required 145 mils to 
reach 2400 meters, so it was neatly licked 
at this stage by the round-nose boat-tail. 
Some of this was due to the 25 grains 
more weight of the boat-tail, more of it 
was due to the boat-tail. 

At the 3000 meter mark, or nearly two 
miles, the service 150-gr. flat-base had 
practically quit. We could never be sure 


of hitting the state of Florida at this | 
range, and when any considerable wind | 
blew we knew we couldn’t. When we | 
did luckily hit the beach with it, the gun | 


had from 350 to 400 mils elevation, 
which may be taken as the extreme range 
elevation with this bullet. 

The blunt-nose, boat-tail, 175-gr. bullet 
went 2900 meters with an elevation of 
165 mils. The sharp-point, flat-base 
bullet of precisely the same weight and 
velocity went 2900 meters with an eleva- 
tion of 180 mils. Wherefore was dem- 
onstrated the fact that a bullet handicap- 
ped in life by being rather dull in the 
head, could overcome in three thousand 
yards the sharpness of the point of an- 
other bullet of the same weight and ve- 
locity, although at one thousand the 
round-head had nothing like the flat tra- 
jectory of the other. 

One more short and concrete example 
of the effect of the taper-tail, with every 
other consideration ruled out. 

Bullet No. 1, weight 175 gr., point pre- 
cisely like that of the Swiss bullet, which 
point is longer and better than ours, ve- 
locity 2900 ft. per second, base perfectly 
flat, as compared to the taper-tail of 
No. 2. 

Bullet No. 2, the Swiss boat-tail, weight 
175 gr., velocity 2900 ft. per second, point 
precisely as No. 1, but with the Swiss 
taper-tail of about .28 inch. 

In the endeavor to strike the Daytona 
beach at 4000 meters the gun with its 
heavy 14-inch barrel was given an ele- 
vation of 241 mils—about 14 degrees— 
and both cartridges were fired alternately. 

The mean strike of the flat-base, Swiss 
point, 175-gr. bullet at 2900 ft. per second 
was 3650 meters—roughly 4000 yards. 

The mean strike of the boat-tail, Swiss 
point, 175-gr. bullet at 2900 ft. per sec- 
ond, was 4650 meters, 1000 meters farther, 
or a pure gain of 1100 yards, with corre- 
sponding increase of striking energy, and 
decrease in trajectory height and flight 
time. 


From all of which, taken at random 
from the data on. hundreds of experiments 
performed at Daytona and Miami, the 
gentle reader may gather that putting a 
wind-splitter point on the front end of 
the long-range bullet is not all there is 
to bullet designing any more than putting 
a sharp bow on a cup defender is the 
last word of a Herreshof. 


In spite of the wonderful ballistic prop- 
erties of the boat-tail over extended 
Tanges beyond 1,000 yards, the boat-tail 
bullet has no virtues for game-shooting, 
claims to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Within the bore, the taper of the bullet 
teduces friction and pressure, permitting 
higher muzzle velocity than possible with 
the square-base bullet. Once out of the 

re, over sporting ranges, which means 
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LEVER ACTION 


Sprit SEcoND 
SPEED 


NCE set with the stock 
against your shoulder you 
can pull the lever with split-second speed. 
ye Once, twice, three times or twenty-five 
if necessary you bang away without taking your 

cyes from the mark. 
The Marlin Model 39 is the only lever action .22 calibre 
repeating riflé on the market. Each stock, barrel and 
action is so painstakingly finished and beautifully balanced 
that pointing dead is almost certain. Like all Marlins 
the action in this gun has a solid top and side ejection— 
features generally recognized as most modern and reliable. 
Model 39 is a gun you will learn to love and always keep 
for its fine qualities as a hundred thousand others have done. 
The Marlin catalog contains a complete description of 
this Model 39 as well as the other models in the Marlin 
tie th line, which provides a gun for every American shooting need. 


Catalog we The Marlin Firearms Co., 95 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


TRACE, 


K: @ Please send me a copy of the new Marlin catalog. 
aL? Lha WM te deesesiscaences madede 7 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 95 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


COLT “New Service” Model 


Perfect condition. A 

rare opportunity to get one 
of these slightly used ‘Big 
Berthas” at nearly half price. 


if y 

we" Dr 
Oe" Rand, Set ona 2 os , : eae aes of ammunition 

ss i LR et used, always clean your gun's 
COLT Pocket Positive # | bore with Hoppe’s No. 9. Re- 
Some used; all good as v@ | * moves all primer and powde: 
new. This is the “baby” Raeclbtaae OF | ; : residues, gas blast stain, lead- 
of the Colt family; 5Y” bar- Tesi of ree ing and metal fouling. Main- 
rel; .32 Cal. blued $18.75; Nick- tains best shooting. Prevents 
el $14.75. : RUST. At your Dealer’s, or 


Our usual Money-back guarantee. = please write to us. Gun Clean- 
$2 deposit required on C. O. D.’s. ing Guide FREE. 


Write for Catalog “B” 
Send 10cin stamps FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CoO. r sample of No.9 2311N.8thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


B-52 Warren St., N. Y. City < 








‘0908 
PISTOL BARCAINS wir 


| YOuR 
Webley 455 new with 2 extra magazines_ $40. ORDER BRINGS YOU THIS fj 
Colt Automatic 38 sporting like new. ne ‘ LONG RANGE REVOLVER 32 | 
Colt Automatic 38 Military like new.. . 20. OR 38 CAL., 6 IN. BARREL 
Savage Automatic 32 new... . Pay expressman balance due, : 
Remington Automatic 32 new... $3.98 plus postage. Greatest bare 
Mauser Automatic 25 new... jain ever offered.full $16 value. 
Mauser Automatic 32 new... - lue eee ones 4 
ip. a! repping, ing, and tar, 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. SO: Recarena and pemavtake bole anna. 

15 Cornhill Boston, Mass. = ra, order with $1. Pay $3.98 on delivery. 





621 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, DEPT. 4-L-263 





The best selling trap gun ever. 


Also a $16.00 hammerless single, and a 
double hammerless for $28.25. 
Who ever saw a broken Lefever? 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 





In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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Three Jumps 
Ahead 


HEPES Spring and there’s your gun and 
its old sights! Get a fresh start. 
Amaze the boys with your new skill. 
You'll be just three jumps ahead when you 
get that Lyman Front and Rear Sight. 
Write us or see your dealer. We make 
sights for your gun—for practically all guns. 

















48 W Rec. Sight for No. 17 Hooded Front 






Win. 270. $11.50. Sight with inter- 
Also ‘'48’’ Sights for changeable aperture 
Spring., Rem., Mau- and post. Use with 
ser, Krag, etc. ““48"" Sights. $2.50. 






Send 10c. for Lyman Sight Catalog and Chart. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


















The man who Knows Oil uses 


UT}. Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. 
Only the best is good enough for 
fine guns, reels and casting lines. A 
As essential to their well-being as e 
the oil in a watch. = 


s ae Olr 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to Bp — 
us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
Dept. E, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
































ANEW folding trap...light- 

weight, compact, auto- 
matic. Ideal for camp, for 
farm, aboard yacht..forevery 
outing. Slips easily into your 
car...cccupies a minimum of 
space. Always ready for use... 
ire eae aot 

in ground. Bi y. 

Seif Westies feet in any desired direction. 
‘Amtomeeth 43 birds in 16 seconds...or as 

utomatic slow as you wish. Sturdy con- 
struction...nothing to break or wear out. Heavy Duco 
enamel finish, Weight 10 1-2 lbs. Trap comes complete 


with Duvrock MOLD for 
Making Your Own Birds 


A patented new Bird Mold that turns out perfect 3 1-8 in. birds 
; .. we furnish simple formula together with 100 sample birds. 
Price for old and sample Birds, complete...$20.00, cash 
ee ioney back guarantee. " 
nd today for thi: 

nee gay for is remarkable trapshooting outfit . . . mail 
DUVROCK BIRDS may be’ hased in carto: 

per carton. Weight 35. Toe. lustrated Top purest Son. te 


DUVROCK CO., 245 S. Main St., Los Angeles Cal. | 





































i Please shi dD 
a Ple me DUVROCK PORTABLE TRAP | 
I (including MOLD and 100 Birds). Dept. ag - i 
| Name i 
Address 





u. —_——= = = JI 
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| less than 500 yards, the bullet has not 
enough ballistic virtue to make it worth 

| while from that standpoint alone. It flies 

| no flatter, hits a trifle harder, and is 
somewhat more difficult -to make shoot 
straight, although this can be done. It 
is significant that at every machine-rest 
test from 1920 to 1923 inclusive the flat- 
base bullet won every time against the 
special hand-loaded boat-tail bullet am- 
munition. Since then the Frankford Ar- 
senal has turned out wonderfully accurate 
boat-tail ammunition—but nobody ever 
claimed that it was as easy to make ac- 
curately. 

The boat-tail has the minor virtue of 
permitting a longer bullet without ex- 
ceeding flat-base weight-limits and thus 
giving higher sectional density with more 
penetration and more ability to retain its 
velocity. 

On the other hand it is a very poor 
missile for a worn or rusted barrel, its 
lack of bearing giving the bullet a fine 
chance to enter the barrel with the long 
axis eccentric to the bore. 

My friend, the forest-service lookout 
produced one day, when I climbed his 
lofty peak to spend a couple of days with 
him, a Krag which I had sent to him 
eight years before. True to the back- 
woods idea of the care of a rifle it had 
been allowed to rust and had then been 
scoured out again, the process repeated 
until the back end of the bore was “bald- 
headed” and as devoid of rifling as a 
new-laid egg. 

He said the rifle would not shoot 
straight, and produced a box of taper- 
tail bullet stuff, called boat-tail by the 
commercial makers although it was a 
long way from being true boat-tail. 

The Krag keyholed at 50 yards and 
would not keep on a 2 ft. paper. 

So we changed off to the old 220-gr. 
bullet service stuff—and the carbine once 
more returned to a fairly respectable ac- 
curacy, quite good enough for hunting. 
The difference lay in the long cylindrical 
portion of the 220-gr. flat-base bullet as 
against the no-cylindrical portion of the 
taper-tail. 
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Another objection to the boat-tail for 
use in your pet sporting rifle is that it js 


harder on the barrel. Gas cutting or 
erosion proceeds more rapidly than with 
the flat-base, and the ammunition turned 
out by the Government for the National 
Matches proved to be very hard on the 
rifle barrel. 

It is not likely that the owner of a 
sporting rifle would ever fire five or six 
thousand shots in ten years, so this ob- 
jection has no weight, but the chap with 
the pet gilt-edged match or other rifle 
which he may fire a great deal and for 
which he would have trouble getting a 
new barrel will do well to stay with the 
older type of ammunition. 

So our boat-tail, while an extraordinary 
missile for long range shooting with ma- 
chine guns and to some extent a better 
“wind-jammer” for long-range target 
practice over 800 yards, has enough ob- 
jections to let the chap who can get only 
the flat-base for his pet rifle put away 
his sodden handkerchief and dry his tears 
and worry along with the old stuff with 
the Dutch style of bottom—built for com- 
fort if not for speed. 

Where the boat-tail shines and where 
it may fill long-felt wants is in low- 
velocity ammunition with not much over 
the velocity of sound or 1100 ft. per sec- 
ond. Here the taper-tail comes into its 
own without delay, where at high ve- 
locity it plays very little part, as has 
been shown. . 

When the Western Company sent to me 
samples of its new copper-plated .22 cal. 
Long Rifle ammunition, I suggested to 
them trying it out in a boat-tail, with the 
idea that the coating might prevent the 
usual deformation of the lead bullet in 
front of the powder gas. They replied 
that they had already put the idea into 
experiment but found trouble making the 
bullets shoot straight. 

So everybody did with the first metal- 
jacket big-caliber boat-tails. Some of 
these days somebody will come out with 
a boat-tail .22 Long Rifle bullet and it 
will clean up on the 200-yard matches 
because of higher retained velocity and 
better wind-jammer ability. 


The Osprey Club 


The next day we went up the creek on 
the boat of a friend and with light tackle 
caught a lot of sheepshead, trout, whiting 
and the like, and filled a bag with crabs. 
Texas was delighted, said he had no luck 
the day before but was now prepared to 
“put a new face on the matter” and 
posed on deck for his picture so, as he 
said, “that face might not be forgotten.” 
This was a record day, not alone for the 
fish taken but that all went well, and 
when at last we reached the landing and 
boarded the “Sand Crab” for the club 
house all were in fine spirits even though 
we had no fine spirits to put in us. The 
failure of the day before was forgotten, 
the ’skeeters sang their enticing song in 
vain, and only snores could be heard in- 
doors as we all went to sleep again. 

The next morning on the way to the 
beach the “Sand Crab” got off her course 
and went bumping through a cotton patch, 
“Port your helm! Hard a-port!” bawled 
Texas from the poop. “No, sta’board,” 
sings out Elmer, “she steers like a boat.” 
However, she didn’t steer like any boat I 
ever handled and refused to come about 
—even with the helm hard down—but 
went her own way over the waves—I 
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(Continued from page 249) 


mean the cotton ridges—so I shut off 
steam and, with a final snort and bump, 
she brought up on the next bar, hard and 
fast aground. With all hands hauling on 
the tow-rope and Texas at the tiller, we 
finally got her back in the channel. Then, 
after all had taken their places and a 
good grip on the rails, we once more got 
under way and reached the beach. 

It was one of those impressive, lazy 
mornings peculiar to these shores. The 
soft breeze from the sea barely bent the 
heavy heads of the wild oats on the 
dunes; the shimmering sands, left bare 
by the receding tide, reflected the golden 
light of the rising sun like polished brass. 

The shore birds: seemed to feel the spell 
and sat on the bars in small groups facing 
the breeze and rose in the air as we drew 
near with cries of protest at being dis- 
turbed. Even the waves came on slowly, 
in obedience to the incoming tide, now 
just at the turn. At the point of the island 
stretched the placid waters of Calibogue 
Sound and, far to the south, just visible 
through the haze, Tybee Lighthouse 
reared its head. A long finger of sand 
reached out from below the mouth of the 
creek on which the waves were breaking 
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in a way indicating deep water beyond 
and to that point we hastened. 

“Bass weather and bass water, boys,” 
announced Elmer. “If I don’t get some 
now we need never come back again.” 
With a nice fresh mullet on he made a 
beautiful cast far out in the rollers. The 
sinker had not more than touched bottom 
when I saw him lower the tip of his rod 
and let the line run out—then came the 
strike—the sing of reel—and the fight 
was on. We all hastened to get lines in 
the water and both Texas and I were 
soon busy.’ The landlubbers also came in 
for their share of luck as each got a 
bass. Not that they were at all to blame, 
I think it was entirely the fault of the 
fish. 

Until the rising tide drove us from 
that bar we had no lack of. strikes. 
Texas and Elmer were in their glory. 
Without excitement or flurry, cool and de- 
liberate, they handled each fish and en- 
joyed every moment of the battle. 

H. C. hung a big shark that walked 
off with his tackle, so he was detailed to 
string our fish and stand by with the gaff 
as the water had risen over the bar until 
knee-deep. Suddenly he began to prance, 
jump and yell—“The crab! The crab!” 
“Where has he got you, you idiot?” asked 
Elmer. “Kick him off and shut up.” 
“No,” he bawled, “not me!—the ‘Sand 
Crab, look!” Sure enough, the water had 
come up around the old ‘Sand Crab,’ and 
we had to hustle to shore and push her 
out to the dry beach. Well, fishing for 
that day was over anyhow, so we lit our 
pipes, lay down on the sand and, after 
the established custom of fishermen, 
caught each fish over again. You may 
be sure that the tales told lost nothing 
in the telling. 

The wind had freshened and the waves 
curled and broke on the outer bar, throw- 
ing clouds of spray high in the air, and 
then came on over the gently sloping 
beach in beautiful green rollers. Such 
water was too great a temptation for us. 
The few clothes we had on came off in 
a trice and we were soon riding those 
rollers just outside of the breaking surf. 

One of our party, “the gentleman from 
Kentucky,” was unable to overcome his 
dread of stingrays and at first refused to 
join us in the water, but when he saw 
that none of us was being impaled, he 
finally removed his clothes and came 
timidly on through the shallow water to- 
ward where we were. When he had 
reached a point where the water came 
about to his waist a big wave came on 
and washed over him, and that wave 
bore in its mysterious depths a very much 
alive sea nettle, with beautiful long 
streamers, which swiped the unfortunate 
Henry Clay from the back of his neck to 
his elbow. Henry Clay felt the sting and 
at once knew what it was! A terrible 
stingray had him—and he must escape! 
The shore was some distance away, but 
reach it he must. Safety first was his 
motto. With a yell which would have 
done credit to an Indian at a war dance 
he lit out for land in a series of jumps, 
and with each jump came the shout, “Oh, 
Lord! Oh, Lord!” His terror was the 
genuine article and he did not scruple to 
exhibit it. As he made his way shore- 
ward—and to safety—the peals of laugh- 
ter from his unsympathetic friends rose 
high above the roar of the surf, and Dr. 
M. opened his mouth so wide to laugh, 
that when a wave slapped him. in the 
face he took aboard about a quart of salt 
Water and Texas had to beat him in the 
back to make him disgorge. He explained 
that his “inards” were not accustomed to 


Water, especially if salt, and “promised : 


Not to so punish them again. 
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Two on at once. 


“That’s one of your faults, M.,” said 
Texas. “You don’t know enough to keep 
your mouth shut whether it’s water cr 
whisky goin’ in or words coming out.” 
“A common failing,” he retorted, “but I 
thought it was the special one of a fisher- 
man—which I don’t claim to be just yet— 
so maybe I don’t start in with such a 
handicap after all.” 

Well, the “Crab” took us back and we 
had a great feast on bass, baked and 
fried. Janie and Sally selected those of 
just the right size and they were done to 
a turn. 

This was to be our last night at the 
Osprey Club House, and reluctantly we 
began to get our scattered belongings to- 
gether and ready for a start in the early 
morning. 

“Curfew SHALL not ring to-night,” 
announced Texas, and if it did we sure 
did not hear it. 


“Pour out more ale, turn up we light, 
I will not go to bed to-night. 

Of all the foes that man should dread, 
The first and worst one is—a bed.” 


quoted Elmer, and Texas took it up— 


“Friends I have had, both old and young, 

And ale they’ve drank, and songs they’ve 
sung, 

Enough you know when this is said— 

That, one and all—they died—in bed! 

In bed they died, and I’ll not go 

Where all my friends have perished so!” 


“Roll up the beds, boys, weil not need 
’em to-night.” The landlubbers looked 
solemn—but were game—and said not a 
word in protest. 


“So we set out lunch and made some 
punch, 

Ah, that was freedom’s day! 

Then with song and smoke, and many a 
joke, 

The hours flitted away. 


“And so was passed this night—the last— 

At the Osprey Club on the shore, 

And many and bold the tales that were 
told 

That had never been heard before! 


“The landlubbers’ eyes bulged out with 
surprise 

At the yarns that Texas spun, 

And of course they knew that each tale 
was true 

As we vouched for them one by one. 


“In Elmer’s tales his bass were whales, 
Such—stories—I never ‘heard! 

And as-for me? I know the sea— 

But I never said a word!” 


Yes, at daybreak we loaded. up the 
“Sand* Crab,” deck -and*hold;and bid a 
long farewell to the Osprey Club. 
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R. nove Those Thieving 
Pests With Savage 
Sporters — famed for 


QUALITY 


Loss in game birds, poultry, etc., 
yearly occasioned by animal pests runs 
into the millions of dollars. In many 
= of the country, Savage Sporter 


ifles are daily helping in the task of 
removing such pests. 


Sturdy in construction, balanced to 
get the best results from each shot, 
Savage Sporters are the choice of 
hunters who know how to get full 
value in the arms they buy. These 
repeating bolt-action rifles are made 
in several calibers. 
SPORTERS 
The 23-A is chambered for the 22 long rifle 
cartridge. Price $18.50. The 23-B and 23-C 
are heavier in construction and have an ad- 
ditional locking lug. They handle respect- 
ively the .25-20 and .32-20 hi-power car- 
tridges. Price $22.50. 
SUPER-SPORTERS 
Models 40 and 45, the big-game Super- 
Sporters,-in appearance and construc- 
tion resemble an expensive imported 
rifle—with full forestock, shorter bolt 
throw, faster ignition, etc. Cham- 
bered for the famous .30-’06 Spring- 
field; the popular .30-30; and the 
outstanding .250-3000 Savege Car- 
tridges. Model 40, Price $35.00... . 
Model 45, Price $44.50. 
Swift, easy bolt action, inter- 
changeable box magazine and 
marvelous accuracy of barrel, are 
outstanding points in the 
Sporter group. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP. Dept. 517, Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your Savage Catalog, 
showing your entire line of firearms. 


ROBIN HOOD) 


Would have liked our NEW Cata- 
log “M”’—SEND FOR IT 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits and Raw Materials for 

thosewho prefer to make their own. 
“Austrian Boomerang 22”; beauties 5 
bent ash; with instructions; postpaid?4- 


LE. STEMMLER CO. Est. 1912 Queens Village, N. Y. 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
- Luger - Merkel pe, Snentte A Ba =. etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
's Restoched to Col. Whelen’s Revised Speci 


Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. *Expert 
Repairing.* Send 2S¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Edited by 
DONALD STILLMAN 


Opening Day—1928 
ODAY is the fourteenth of February. The sun 
has set and an icy wind, forerunner of a heavy 
gale, is howling down out of the north. The 
thermometer stands at ten above and indications are that 
it will drop lower before the night is far advanced. From 
my window I can see the oaks in the swamp across the 
road, swaying and shivering in the Arctic tempest. 
Inside my living room a log fire blazes on the hearth 
and its cheerful warmth seems doubly welcome as a heavy 
blast rattles the windows in their frames. 
Tomorrow is the dead line for April copy. 
gives an idea of 


Which 


how far in advance 
a modern maga- 
zine is made up. It 


is difficult to visu- 
alize spring flow- 
ers and bird song 
while winter holds 
sway and lake and 
stream are encased 
in frosty armor, 
but 1 well recol- 
lect opening day 
of last year which 
turned out wintry 
enough, although 
the air was balmy 
and spring-like 
when we left the 
house. 

We had decided 
on the Ten-Mile, 
but the stream was 
on rampage and 
well over its 
banks, so we drove 
on to Swamp Riv- 
er. The Swamp, 
near its junction 
with the Ten- 
Mile, is a placid- 
flowing meadow 
stream, quite fish- 
able even when the 
water is a bit high. 
But two hours of 
fruitless casting 
with both bait and 
fly was enough to’ ee 
discourage even pon seat 
Peter, and then 


a 


Lots of trout in this little New England lake. 
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Jack suggested that we drive on to Alandar Brook. 
“At least we know there are trout in that stream,” 


he added. 


So once again we turned our gaseous ship northward 
and headed for the Taconics, some thirty miles away. 
Above Millerton, we noticed snow on the hilltops, but 
were hardly prepared for what we encountered when we 
started up the mountain road. At the thousand-foot ele- 
vation we hit snow; at fifteen hundred feet it was three 
inches deep, and when we gained the plateau level, the 
woods and fields were blanketed under six inches of 
white. The road into the club was impassable without 
chains, so we were 
compelled to aban- 
don the car and 
hike in. We did 
succeed in catching 
a few small native 
trout, but finally 
admitted that six 
inches of snow 
hardly made for 
ideal conditions, 
even on the Alan- 
dar. 

H omeward- 
bound, we passed 
the Swamp about 
an hour before 
dark and with 
hope still smoul- 
dering, we again 
unlimbered our 
rods for a_ last 
supreme effort. 
Three of us went 
upstream while 
Peter remained 
near the __ bridge. 
Presently we 
heard a call: “The 
rapids here are full 
of trout, but | 
can’t hook one!” 

We hastened 
downstream and, 
sure enough, mul- 
titudes of fish were 
pushing their way 
up the rapids. 
‘Big rainbows!” 
said Jay, and im- 
mediately four ex- 
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cited fishermen were floating worms down 


the current. | Pa a 5 
We had strikes aplenty but could not Give in ro 
seem to set the hook. Finally one of us What They Want ws 
ri my 
When a 


hung a good one and after a few mo- 
ments of tense, exhilarating play lead him 
toward shore. Jay unslung his landing 
net and, kneeling, deftly netted the still- 
struggling fish, Then he held it up for | 
inspection and to our chagrin we discov- 
ered it to be a pink-sided chub-sucker. 
Four sad and disillusioned fishermen | 
climbed wearily into the car. “This early- | ; ee 
spring fishing is the bunk,” they said. “No| ~- Q& ‘% ; a “Feuer bait 
more until the weather warms up!” ‘ eH catches fish 
Apparently this promise was speedily é we tein oth 
forgotten for I saw all four out on the a Fred Godwin 


Muscoot the following Saturday. retry 








Tournament Casting 


Correspondent wants to know if we Fishing Chart Tells HOW! 


consider tournament casting worth while Testes ‘aaa , “age 
sf 66 : ‘. * ou ll catch more fish if you “‘give ’em wha ey 

and if anything ver be gained from the want when they want ie” Handy chart for your 
srook angler’s viewpoint by joining a casting tackle box; tells just what bait to use on a dark day 
* club.” ina Mg lake, or on : bright sunny day in deep 
eam, 2 . , | water, at to use in late summer when big ones 
Tournament casters have been respon-| jie in the deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the 


[ he an ler ‘| sible for many of the improvements and most successful fishermen have learned about fish 
refinements in present-day fishing tackle, habits. Chart is for all kinds of fresh water game-fish 
























ward ; » | —Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, etc. 

away ° such as ee on re | Send for Freecopy and Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today. 

ate wr ning reels, and have contributed much to | SeadaesTieuses 

, Dut re- ites a verse the science of casting. Casting over a} New! A mouse that is 

‘n we measured course gives an angler a good — 

t ele- “lr ien’t the trout thet I’ tn idea of distances (although it is likely to | swims. Double hook on 

hee t isnt the trout that !m want 5 lessen his conceit the first time he tries it), reat.’ Three. colors— 

| tl So much as just catching the trout and I believe that a few afternoons on the = at 

: "a Cangete will do much to improve any ang- Chart tells how to use the Heddon Mouse and new 

Pp . 5 5 5 - tricks ith the liable record-br ers. 

oo In the quiet pool he hangs, nose up-stream, | ys Aare praca social = e ee ee 

thout like the vague dark shadow of a ripple on the| peers re ae i - ae oo i Weedless 

were brook’s face. The wise old trout, ras praeess S ~toget ‘ble are f . u ae 25 an Widow 

aban- ready to streak away as fast as thought at the! !S 4 Mighty enjoyable way of spending % = ; 

ADE aa : A dle of| few hours while the keen competition of = A new single-hook 
oan slightest danger, waits there, a bundle o le as eo SU bo ; onniencralaten 
pe electric nerves, challenging any wielder of rod| 2¢%U4! ‘tournaments is relished by mos Ne bait with lively * wig- 

2 did and li anglers. we gly’’ action. Absoiutely 
hi Oe ie aie I h pads, Made in Red-and-White, “Frog’” and several scale 

ching Seek him where the water rushes over the . } : finishes. Price, $1.00 wee 

lative stones and you can fight to the symphonic A Record Spanish Mackerel | 

nally music of the brook. Lure him, coax him} Mr. L, D. Harris, Superintendent of The “‘King”’ and “‘Queen”’ 

re and catch him if you can. Works for the Standard Oil Company at 

C SIX But whether you do or not, if you are a| Sungsu, Amoy Fukien, China, recently 

ony sul true angler, if Mee are dressed and equipped took a Spanish mackerel which we believe | Two sizes. Triple lurin flashing metal baits—Spinner, 
for for trout fishing, you will know the secret joy| to be the world’s record for rod and reel. Spoon and. Fly ‘combined. Made in Gold, Copper, Nickel 

tions, that tingles in the blood of him who goes| The affidavit submitted by Mr. Harris| twisting. Also effective with pork rind. Price, $1.00, 

AI. almost prayerfully after the elusive trout. states that this fish measured forty-eight E 
= It would please us to fit you out with all| inches in length and weighed thirty-one | Zig-Wag 

you need for trout-fishing—the highest degree} pounds. The pictures sent by Mr. Harris | - ie rare 
rd- of the angler’s art. were hardly clear enough for reproduction \ is; acting Jointed bait. Darts in unex. 
assed — as the fish was landed and photographed 4 a ced ten ae 
ous TOF Mees late in the afternoon. in new “Frog” finish. Price, $1.25. 
an Titi cere 2 pene | Follows an excerpt from his letter to the Vamp—tre old-reli- 
ore Hardy $65.00 | United States Bureau of Fisheries: ee 
with “Attached find affidavit with pictures Floats, dives ‘when re- 

noul- Reels , attached, which I am sending you for the Guicuientaiien, 200 

igain Hardy Perfect, St. George and Unique purpose of registering what is believed to All oan” Regular and 

Li be the world’s record Spanish mackerel 
our ines ever caught with fishing tackle.... In a vee 
last Hardy Corona—Halford and King Eider Pflueger’s Pocket Catalog they state that | fgie tang Lose 
ie —double tapered, al] sizes : : ered | 4 ‘ y and floats just like a live 
ffort. the heaviest Spanish mackerel ever caught oe ym gy 
, * fer :. ; a - , ter. Dives and swims wh 

went Flies weighed twenty-five pounds. Kindly ad water, Dives ond vine, when 
the Dry vise if you have any record of anyone prefer.” Price, $1.00 each. 

11 . aL : ‘ 

“ned idl. Gaited, Phctae eek ahae Diet beating the record of my thirty-one pound Write for the 1929 Heddon Catalog and 

une grade English tied flies Spanish mackerel. Free Fishing Chart. (34) 

idge. Wet Some statistics of the catch were taken | JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
we | from the affidavit witnessed before the| pepe. BRg-4 2°. Dowasgiac, Mich. 

The Same makes and patterns American Consul, Mr. R. D. Putnam: = 
he Landing Nets Place—Standard Oil Pier, Sungsu, Fishing 

7 full Hardy telescopic, Wheeler and domestic Amoy Fukien, China. 
~~ aaa Weight of fish—31 pounds. Genuine Dowagiac ackle 

Fly . ee 

1 ly Books ant Bosco, for. ? ros or Dry Pape feet from tip of lower jaw to **Heddon Made—Well Made’”’ 

. r ears Ip o i ese wees ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee 

: Combination W d Dry L ‘ ; ; 
e ombination + ry Leader Box Girth—2134 Seshaie ae nee eran 
and, Wadi ishi s—C ’ ine— J entlemen: nd me your complete 192 atalog 
: ociene, Sperone Fae ante om Line Pflueger Cuttyhunk No. 21 thread. and the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. 
mul- Hook—7/0 Ringed Limerick Hook. I am especially interested in 

vere Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Leader—Bronze Cable Wire. O Baits O Bait Casting Rods 1 Reels 

a 4 
way THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD a aennee 20 wr 3 O Bass Bugs OFly Rods Tackle Boxes 
da MADISON Sorgen PE EaER: eee 
val” 
VS* Care of Reels 
in Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc. is now com-| Aj} reels should be kept clean of sand 
ex- bined and housed with Abercrombie & Fitch Co.| or dirt. Once a few grains of soil get 
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py YOU know why a fly-rod reel should be 
black? — Why a line should never be 
dried in the sun? —What trout flies are best 


for wilderness waters? 


These and hundreds of other wrinkles you 
will find in the new Abbey & Imbrie catalog. 
There too, you will find tackle with 100 years 
of know-how built into it. Every single type of 
tackle in the Abbey & Imbrie line is first tested 
by Abbey & Imbrie fishermen before it can get 
there. It has to lick the fish it was intended to 
lick—it has to be right—or it can’t be Abbey & 


Imbrie! 
“ “« a 


Trout SEASON 1s right on top of us! So send for 
the new Abbey &8 Imbrie catalog. You'll get almost 
as much fun out of it as you will out of a swirl- 
ing pool! It contains 128 pages of the stuff that 
makes a fisherman sit up nights—and it’s Free! 


Write to.... 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Fishing Tackle Division of 


(Dept. R-4), 20 Beekman St., New York 


© 1929 


ee ee 





ISH-GETTER 


You'll catch more fish and get more pleasure 
out of your trip if you use these famous fish- 
getters, 


Barbless Hook 
Trout-Bass Flies 


Ory Flies, to gut. 24 pat- 
terns. No. 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 hook. 20c each, $2.40 doz. 


Wet Flies, no snell. 12 patterns. 





No. 8, 10, 
12 and 14 hook. 25¢ each, $2.50 doz. 


inverted Bass Flies. No. 1-0 hook, no snell. 
14 patterns. 40c each, $4.60 doz. 


The Shannon Twin Spinner 


Gréatest of all cast- 
ing or trolling baits. 
Absolutely weedless 
and = snagless. Made 
with red, yellow, white 
or black feather fly— 
and natural, frog color, 
red, yellow, white, red 
and white or black. 
Bucktail fly and Gray squirrel tail—each 90c. 


New Shannon Weed Master 


Wonderful, 
new and effec- 
tive super weed- 
less bait for 
bass, pike, pick- 
erel or any game 
fish. Tail strip, equal to pork rind, already at- 
tached. Dressed in red, white, yellow or black 
feather fly, or new less-wind-catching hair fiy 
ote same colors or combination of colors. Each, 
90c. 








If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct. 
1929 catalog mailed on request. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 114 
739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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into the gears or bushings, undue wear 
and abrasion are bound to result, 

Even cheap reels will last for years if 
they are oiled every day they are used 
and kept free of foreign matter. Two 
drops of oil in each oil cup supplies nec- 
essary lubrication to the pivots and bush- 
ings while light applications to the gears 
helps a lot. 

Gasoline is a great cleanser. It will cut 
all the grease and gummy oil when the 
dismantled parts are immersed in it for a 
few seconds. One can always tell a good 
workman by his tools and the same axiom 
holds true of the skillful angler who keeps 
his tackle in apple-pie order. When the 
supreme moment arrives, i.e., landing a 
big fish, the equipment is in proper condi- 
tion to stand the gruelling test. 


Your Fishing Line 


Most linen and silk fishing lines are 
perfect when purchased from the tackle 
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dealer. If they develop weak spots after 
having been used for bait- or surf-casting 
it is invariably the fault of the user. Prac. 
tically every time one gets a backlash the 
fibres of linen or silk are bruised and 
therefore weakened where the snarl oc- 
curs. Thus twenty backlashes may cause 
as many tender spots that break under a 
strain that would not materially affect un- 
abused sections of the identical line. 


When one considers the wear and tear 
that even a medium-priced line will un- 
dergo it is truly remarkable that they 
stand up so well. Despite all ideas to the 
contrary, they are being improved every 
day. Methods of handling both raw silk 
and flax are steadily advancing with the 
result that fishing lines are benefiting in 
proportion. 

Purchase the best line that money can 
buy. It will be cheaper in the long run 
and greatly assist you to cast well. Also, 
make your thumb do its duty, 


Native Trout and Wet Flies 


(Continued from page 241) 


inhabited by native trout, will agree with 
me. Native trout of any size, from less than 
six inches up, will hit a fly and spinner; 
and those of eight inches, say, and up- 
wards, will take the larger-sized trout 
plugs. Witness also the minnows often 
found in native trout when dressing them, 
and likewise the effectiveness of metal- 
bodied flies throwing off a flash of gold 
or silver, flies such as the Wickham’s 
Fancy or Silver Doctor, the latter most 
effective in large sizes for big trout. 

No, regardless of all the poetical effu- 
sions which have been perpetrated in the 
name of S. fontinalis, I cannot credit him 
with being any different from the brown 
trout, the rainbow trout, or any other spe- 
cies of fish in the matter of predaceous- 
ness. “Fish eat fish,” and in this respect 
our friend fontinalis is no better than 
the worst. Of course browns and rain- 
bows grow faster and larger than the 
natives, and naturally the larger the fish 
the more of a menace it is to the other 
inhabitants of the stream. 

The writer’s personal belief, then, is 
that the brown trout and the native are 
even-up as minnow-feeders—piscivorous, 
I believe, is the word; that they are also 
practically the same as regards feeding 
on the various forms of insect life under 
the surface; but that the brown trout 
shows a much more decided predilection 
for feeding at the surface on winged in- 
sects than the native. So far, in order to 
avoid confusion, I have had little to say 
about the rainbow trout. Personally, as 
regards their likelihood to rise to a dry 
fly, I would rate the brown trout first, the 
rainbow second, and the native last. And 
I might add that I hereby reserve the 
right to at any time place the rainbow 
at the head of the list without notice. 
Browns and rainbows seem to “come on” 
—start really hitting the fly—a bit later 
in the season than the natives; but once 
the rainbow gets into his stride I am in- 
clined to credit him with taking the arti- 
ficial fly more freely than either the 
brown trout or the native, and likewise 
with less discrimination as to the manner 
in which the fly is presented, whether 
wet or dry. However, speaking particu- 
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larly of the East, rainbows are less com- 
mon than native or brown trout, and 
knowledge of the characteristics of iri- 
deus not so important except locally. 

Just how successful is the dry fly with 
native trout? Well, I don’t know that J 
can do better than to put it like this: 
Fishing for brown trout under favorable 
dry-fly conditions, and having carefully 
fished with a dry fly any given stretch 
of good dry-fly water, I would feel prac- 
tically certain that I had exhausted the 
possibilities of that place for the time 
being, regardless of whether or not I took 
a fish. But with natives—you never can 
tell. You can fish a quarter-mile stretch 
say, of good water with a dry fly and 
with little or no success; and then, switch- 
ing to wet flies, you can fish that same 
water immediately afterwards and take 
a number of good fish. All of which. 
mind you, is not saying that there will 
not be some occasions when the dry fly 
will out-catch the wet fly ten to one. Still, 
taking an average of conditions through- 
out the season, and of trout streams 
throughout the country, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that for native trout 
the wet fly takes precedence in the mat- 
ter of reliability. 

It goes without saying, however, that 
the “reliability” of the wet fly is in direct 
ratio to the skill with which it is fished. 
The often quoted phrase to the effect that 
“A real expert with the wet fly is a much 
rarer bird than one with the dry” no 
doubt finds a good share of its justifica- 
tion in the fact that greater versatility of 
presentation is possible with the wet fly 
than with the dry. The wet fly may be 
fished up, down, or across the stream, 
practically on the surface or at various 
depths, with or without action imparted 
by the rod, and so on; and it takes con- 
siderable knowledge and experience to 
know how, when and where to use these 
methods to the best advantage. In a pre- 
ceding paragraph I have said that native 
and brown trout seem to me to be prac- 
tically on a par as regards feeding on 
the various forms of insect life beneath 
the surface; but at this point I wish to 
add that:my own experience seems ‘0 
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show that imitation of the natural insect 
is of less importance in wet fly fishing for 
natives than for browns. That is, the 
smaller natives and particularly hatchery- 
bred fish (larger natives also at times) 
seem to. favor the brighter-colored arti- 
fcials given considerable action, while 
with the browns the darker-colored pat- 
terns, more closely resembling natural in- 
sects, cast upstream and permitted to drift 
down without action other than that im- 
parted by the current, are apparently the 
most successful. Of course, there can be 
no hard and fast rule in a matter of this 
kind; but, nevertheless, I think the point 
is worth considering, 

Dry-fly fishing is justly popular, and 
the beginner hears so much about it that 
he is apt to get an exaggerated idea as 
to its success under all conditions and for 
any kind of trout. Remember that the 
dry fly is most successful with brown 
trout. If you depend on native trout for 
all or part of your catch, be prepared to 
fish either wet or dry. On most of our 
hard-fished streams it is difficult enough 
to make a decent showing without being 
handicapped as to choice of method. 


Salmo fario—the brown trout and the 
veal dry-fly fish. 


What Luck? 


(Continued from page 230) 


you, Sir!” and he turned away, whistling 
as he went. Evidently he considered that 
he had done his duty by me in exhibit- 
ing those marvelous fellows, but did not 
think for a minute that I might capture 
any of them. 


For a moment I watched his receding 
form, but then, whether by the sudden 
interposition of brush, or because the 
trail dipped unexpectedly, he vanished. 
I could hear his cheerful whistle for a 
short interval, but then it died away. I 
Watched to see him reappear lower down 
the winding way, but for some odd rea- 
And 
8 I forgot everything except those fish, 
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BABE-ORENO 


The Smaller 
Edition of the Famous Bass-Oreno 


In action it is the same as the Bass-Oreno. 
Great for a light whippy rod and light 
line. For Bass and other game fish. Body 
length 234 inches. 12 colors. Sells at 85c. 


FISH-ORENO 
The Bait with 


the Insurance 
Policy 


Guaranteed by insurance policy to 
catch fish or your money refunded. 
Flashy metal grooved head sinks bait 
to any desired depth where it has 
Bass-Oreno action and effectiveness. 
G-eat hot weather bait when they're 
down deep. 8 colors. Sells at $1.25. 


SOUT 
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BASS-ORENO 


America’s Biggest Selling 
Most Popular Fish-Getter 


Baits come . . . and baits go . . . but the - 
Bass-Oreno, year after year increases its 
popularity. 

Close to two million of these famous, origi- 
nal grooved head baits have been sold. 
It’s the one stand-by, the one best bet, the 
one sure fish-getter that a bait-caster can 
always depend upon. 

Such an enviable reputation does not 
come from a mediocre product. There 
are and perhaps always will be imitations 
of this famous lure. But, they're not Bass- 
Orenos in action or results by a long ways. 
There’s only one Bass‘Oreno. Made in 
12 standard colors to sell at $1.00 


Trout-Oreno 


The Trout Edition 
of the Bass-Oreno 
Body length 134 inches. 
A fly rod, trout size lure 
of the same diving, wob- 
bling action as the Bass- 
Oreno. Great for crap- 
pies, and other sun-fish 
species. Sells at 65c. 


The effective grooved head design of the Bass-Oreno 
carries through in other South Bend lures: The Musk- 
Oreno for muskie and Northern pike fishing; the 
Tarp-Oreno for Tarpon; the King-Oreno and Coast- 
Oreno for other salt water fish; the Fly-Oreno, the 
Troll-Oreno and others. 
Write for ‘‘Fishing—What Tackle and When’’ our 
book of unusual fishing hints. Shows entire line 
of rods, reels, lines, baits. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO.” 
10279 High St. South Bend, Ind. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing 
ackle. 


= 
Fishing Tackle of all kind == Rods-Reels-Lines-Baits 


How to Catch Fish in 1929 


Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you— 
shows you some new baits and all 
the old favorites—tells you how to 
use them for any kind of fishing. 

It’s one of the best books on fishing 
everissued. FREE. Tell us where 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., °947 High St., Logansport, Ind. 


t 
USED BY THOUSANDS 
Best Fishing Days fer 1929 
PRICE 25c 5S FOR $1.00 


H. G. FARR 
BOX 143-C HIGH STA. .. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ~ 


dus Pikie Minnow 
w. Catches More Fish Everywhere! 


Wherever you go—North, South, East or West—the Pikie has 
proven itself to hundreds of thousands of fishermen to be the most 


deadly and consistent killer of all kinds of game Fish! 


True- 


To-Nature in shape, size, color and above all—with LIFE-LIKE 
SWIMMING MOVEMENT—the Pikie gets not only MORE—but 


BIGGER Fish! 


No. 718! 


Be_ sure you have the ‘‘Silver Flash” finish— 


At your Dealers or Direct. 


Our new beautifully colored catalogue of true- 
to-nature lures—sent FREE upon request 


CREEK C 


174 S. RANDOLPH 


HUB BAIT COMPANY 
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Get it Now — New 1 
FLY TACKLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


showing over 300 flies and 


hbase tem ural color. why 


casting instructions, etc. 


72 Page 
Color 


Catalog 
NOT Free 


OU must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 
this book showing Weber flies, tackle and 
“lifelike” luring novelties— many plates in full 
color—valuable hints on casting. Besides all 
standard patterns, this book features tackle 
especially for American style fly-fishing, in- 
cluding ALL fresh water game fish 
as well as trout! The sport-seekers 
biggest quarter’s-worth but you get 7%’ 
your 25¢ back twice: we credit you x, 
25¢ on the first order from catalog): 
and send you a 25¢ fy free. , 
Or simpler—slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 in 
goods and get catalog and extra fly free. 


Henshall’s No. 102 Fly Rod Reel 


Never beforeareel 
value to match 
this. Genuine 
die-moulded, 
reinforced 
Bakelite. Ex- 
treme strength 
yet very light. 
Won't bend, 
dent or break 
from ordinary 
fishing haz- 
ards — “‘brook- 
ies” to bass or 
salmon. Ca- 
pacity, 100 
yds. “C” line, 


EACH 


$5 S 
**If Weber Makes lt—a Fish Takes It’’ 















oS i <INN LE CO. 
Address P, O. Box 1837, Stevens Point, Wis, 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the 
Manufacturers 


Why enjoy only half the fun of 
angling by using inferior tackle? 
Famous since 1867, the name 
Edw. vom Hofe on tackle is 
your positive assurance of. ut- 
most satisfaction. Built by crafts- 
men in our own factory on_the 
premises, under the supervision of expert anglers. 
Regularly, we visit all the well-known fishing grounds 
of North America, there to test and re-test our 
world-famous tackle. Although quality has never 
been sacrificed to cheaper price, you will always find 
prices here most reasonable. 


Edward vom Hofe & Co. 


91 Fulton Street New York City 














A natural lure for trout and all 
game fish. A mecessity for every fisherman. 22k. 


Excels all others. 


gold plate. Sizes No. 00, No. 1, No. 4. Price 50c. 
prepaid. Mail orders promptly ae Strest 

re 
Grant Duggins Sacramento, California 
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chewing the cud of conference around 
the water-sprite. 

For the time being the boy proved 
right. I tried a dozen different lures, 
ending with the plebeian worm, but with- 
out even attracting the notice of those 
sage deliberators. They faced their 
spring determinedly; and shut their eyes 
to everything else. Before turning away 
I had to confess, with the youth who had 
revealed their secret lair, that they were 
indeed “tantalizers.” 

The roar of the Big Riffle offered the 
strangest sort of contrast with the silent 
pool. All racing, shaking water, it 
boiled round boulders waist-deep, and in 
the middle, where a belt of sunlight 
danced, you could see the water every- 
where sloping like muscles on a wres- 
tler’s arm, or again, all heaving, burst- 
ing domes of green. The current proved 
almost too mighty to stand in, especially 
as the stones were round and greasy as 
the backs of eels. Nevertheless, trout 
haunted there, facing the stampede of 
the river from the shelter of ledges, as 
I presently discovered. 

Tying on a number twelve Jenny 
Lind, partly from whim, but partly be- 
cause the enterprising boy had used one, 
I promptly got a rise, but spoiled it by 
yanking the hook away too soon for the 
fish to seize it. Some anglers of my 
acquaintance never make this mistake, 
but early in the season I usually have to 
re-learn my lesson. Presently, however, 
a big one took hold, the rush of the 
stream did the striking for me, and there 
I was, fast to a good trout, with plenty 
of room to play him. All I had to do 
was to keep him clear of two rocks, and 
let him waste his strength while I held 
him against the current. He flashed by 
once or twice quite near the surface, 
showing a glorious rainbow, and making 
me forget the earlier disappointment with 
the “tantalizers”’ He gave many a 
thrill before he came to net, and although 
not too big to slide through the. slot, 
weighed over a pound. 

Thus the fun began, and for two hours 
the fishing remained very good, the Big 
Riffle, and smaller ones farther upstream 
yielding some lively rainbows, with occa- 
sional fair-sized natives. But just as the 
day had begun with those “tantalizers” 
in the stilly pond, so the forenoon closed 
with even worse “tantalizers” in the 
stream. 

It happened in this way. When the 
fish ceased taking flies, I put on two 
hooks baited with worms, let them drift 
past a submerged dike, and immediately 
hooked something hefty. But the strange, 
jigging tactics of the fish puzzled me for 
quite a while. The tackle reacted some- 
what as if I had hooked a squirming 
eel, but presently I discovered that I 
had struck a double. I was in hopes of 
landing both, for neither were large, 
when all at once a red fox trotted out 
on some stones which bridged a shallower 
stretch below a bend. The rascal must 
have seen me, but after the manner of 
his tribe, kept straight ahead across the 
water, looking neither to right nor left, 
and leaping the last gap dry-foot. Some- 
thing about this sudden appearance of 
Reynard so fascinated me, that I slack- 
ened my line and both trout whirled 
downstream and vanished forever, ex- 
actly at the instant when the subtle ani- 
mal, having reached the bank and passed 
through a bush, suddenly “stepped on his 
accelerator” and bounded out of sight. 
The whole episode, peculiar as it was, 
gave me a sense of futility, and set me 
to brooding once more on my earlier 
failure. 

All day, in fact, those “tantalizers” 
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haunted my mind. A dozen schemes for 
their discomfiture occurred to me, but 
none seemed to offer much hope. | 
longed to bring a certain dry-fly angler 
there. He could beguile them, if any- 
body could, for his way with a lure js 
uncanny. But left to my own resources, 
I could only resolve to try the trout once 
more in the dusk. 


Now it chanced that along the little 
river, and also on the deep trout pool, 
a hatch of millers had recently taken 
place. In some places the brink fairly 
swarmed with them. As I neared the 
great fir trees at the spring, I perceived 
just the faintest suggestion of a dimple 
on the surface—hardly more than enough 
to launch widening rings. It was, how- 
ever, a “sure enough” rise, and in a 
second I concluded that the big trout must 
be hungry at last. 


Naturally I tied on a white miller, be- 
cause the shadows were rapidly thicken- 
ing on the hillside, and under the ever- 
greens it was nearly dark. On tiptoe 
I approached the brim of the big pool, 
and flicked the fly daintily on the smooth 
mirror. Nothing happened, so I tried it 
again. Several successive casts proved 
equally vain, but immediately after the 
last, I glimpsed the oily roll of a broad 
back, while a miller, whose shuddering 
vans had been starting a set of circles 
of their own, abruptly vanished. Yes, 
those big boys were certainly feeding. 
But they seemed to prefer live bait to 
artificial ! 


My next trick was to let the flv sink 
under the roots, and then draw it de- 
liberately across the deepest recess. gain 
there was no response, and I was in the 
act of raising the lure slowly to the top, 
when I saw a lordly trout follow it up. 
Near the surface he gave a slap with his 
tail, and whipped into the watery gloom. 
But he made just one tiny slip of judg- 
ment, steering up under my final cast to 
nose the lure. Although I believe that 
he opened his mouth, I am not sure; nor 
am I certain to this day whether or not 
he actually bit. The plain fact is that I 
struck impatiently, but by a singular 
piece of good fortune, pulled the barbs 
through the veriest edge of his upper 
lip. His upward movement had been no 
more violent than if he had meant to 
kiss the miller good-bye, but the very 
instant he was hooked, he gave a terrific 
surge, and dashed under the shelter of 
the bank. 


It looked for an instant as if he would 
back into some deep hole or other, and 
snap the leader, but instead, out he 
steered again to race round the pool, jig- 
ging and tugging like an enraged black 
bass. Fortunately the water was not 
more then thirty feet in length, and a 
bit shallow to one side, so that he al- 
ternately skimmed over flats, so near the 
surface that his dorsal fin cut through, 
and dived into the hole from which he 
had first emerged. Just once he broke 
the surface with a resounding “Smack!” 
and I was beside myself to perceive how 
broad, thick, and glistening a prize he 
was. Luckily the place was free from 
snags, with the exception of the above- 
mentioned roots, so that it was no very 
difficult task to keep him going safely 
until he tired. But with the three-ounce 
rod it took much longer than I would 
have believed possible in so confined 4 
space, and I felt greatly relieved when 
at last he tired. Just when the sunset 
was coloring the ridges to the west. 1 
brought the net up under him—‘“Swish! 
and he was flapping spasmodically in the 
toils, a glorious, square-tailed, copper 
bottomed marvel, with a wealth of spots 
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painted along his stalwart flanks. The 
trout proved remarkable, however, rather 

breath and _ thickness 
His belly showed ruddy 
and rich as old Scetch gold, and at the 
mement I would not have exchanged him 


in his abnormal 
than in length. 


for his weight in that precious metal. 


“what luck? Gee! 
caught the ‘tantalizer’!” 
somebody exclaimed. 


double kept recurring to my mind. And 


as I trudged downstream to ‘the yellow- 
ing willows along the broader reaches, 


it seemed that his whistling accompanied 
me at a distance, as if along some trail 
parallel to mine. 
been simply another whimsy, 


same lad in front of the local sporting- 


goods store with a group of his cronies. 


Solving Recalcitrant 
Bass 


(Continued from page 240) 


Whereupon I made his willing or un- 
willing ears the recipients of what had 
been so strongly registered on my mind 
and particularly the reason why, at that 
moment, the bass were not visiting these 
fertile feeding grounds. If I had a lick 
of sense, I would have known, when I 
made my first cast. Dame Nature for- 
gets nothing, and she never forgets to in- 
still wariness in her charges. What a 
fool a bass would have been to feed in 
these parts where there was not a ripple 
to conceal it—not a move of any signifi- 
cance. Until an appreciable breeze ruffled 
the surface, any angler but myself would 
have realized that a bass’ instincts would 
have told it that a visit at this moment 
would have revealed its presence to every 
air pirate about. Furthermore, even its 
natural prey, crawfish and minnows, were 
at this moment, on account of the. un- 
disturbed surface, extremely vigilant 
themselves. They could see farther than 
usual, It took some wind to bring helpless 
insects onto the water. And even the 
least sophisticated bass, with the lake in 
its present state, could see the approach 
of a canoe or boat for quite a distance. 


I made no attempt to fish that day. 
The weather remained calm and warm, 
and the bass we had for supper were 
caught by the Indian, deep trolling. 


My predictions of wind for the follow- 


ing day were verified. Before daybreak, 
the fapping of our tent aroused hopes. 


Later, when daylight greeted us, a 
heavy wind was charging in from the 
West. But, all at once, it died down and 
left, in its wake, a fair-sized swell. And, 
to show how the elements can alter their 
arrangements when they wish, abruptly 
4 vigorous wind pitched out of the north- 
east, quickly producing a nasty, white- 
maned chop. The temperature had 
dropped considerably, and I regarded my 
big mackinaw now as a comfort. Two 
hours I waited for the water to quiet a 
bit, but finally, when I saw there was no 
let-up of the wind, I counselled the In- 
dian about crossing to our shoal, which, 
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Mister—you’ve 
something or 
But whether I pro- 
nounced it out loud, or only mentally, or 
whether it was that same ysungster who 
had exhibited the big trout in the morn- | 
ing, and now was passing somewhere in 
the gathering darkness, it is difficult to 
say, as My Nerves were strung unusually 
tense. A nonsensical whim, of course, 
but somehow or other that childhood 


But that must have 
because 
down in the village I distinctly saw the 
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List prices of level sizes, 25 yds. H $1.50, 
G $1.75, F $2.00, E $2.25, D $2.50, C 
$2.75, B $3.00. 
<i ineeeaepaateet aca gts weap eeniaea aa 

Double tapered, 30 yds. H E H $7.00, 
H DH $7.50, H C H $8.00. 
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More Fish -- - 


oe is one reason for liking an Ashaway Crandall’s 
American Finish Fly Line. But there is much more pleasure 
in fly fishing besides taking them off the hook. You will quickly 
realize that your constant enjoyment of the improvement in your 
casting is just as important as the results of the improvement. 


& 


Feel the great pliability or softness, the 


smooth, fast shooting surface, the unusual 
weight. They all add accuracy and delicacy 


to every cast. 


Ask your dealer to show you one of these 
best fly lines to suit your favorite rod. 
Should he be unable to, please write to us. 
Your copy of “More Fish Stories” FREE. 


Ashaway Extra Strength 
Waterproof _—_ Bait-casting 
Line. A general favorite. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 731, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Every Ashaway Line is guaranteed satisfactory to you or your money back. 


i. 





The HARDY (1929]} ANGLERS 
GUIDE and CATALOGUE 
Every Angler’s Standby. Plates of FLIES, 
LURES, etc., in natural colors. 400 
pages. Mailed Free. Write to Head 

Office and Factory. 

HARDY BROS., Ltd., 
Bondgate, Alnwick, England. 
Visiting Europe? Make a duty of seeing 
and handling the famous ““PALAKONA” 
Split Bamboo Rods. Built under new im- 
proved system, rendering them superior 
to all others, at HARDY’S magnificent 

Showrooms. 


HARDY HOUSE, 61 Pall Mall, London 








wift, Lightweight 
Casting Reel 


HERE is the Martin Fly-Wate—an auto- 

matic reel so light, so swift, yet so 
responsive to the touch, that it is ideal 
for bait and fly casting. Gives a perfect 
balance to fly rods. Made in three sizes. 
Prices $8, $10 and $12. 

Other Martin Models made in 5 sizes 
with line capacity of 75 to 250 feet. 
Prices from $4.50 to $10. 

The Martin makes fishing sportier 
than ever before—gives perfect control 
of rod, reel and line with one hand. 
Ideal for those handicapped by the loss 
ofahand or arm. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write us for free illustrated 
booklet describing models and sizes. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL Co., INC. 
700Main St. Mohawk N. Y. . 


AUTOMATIC 
SHING REELS 
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Get your 


share with 
a Bulls-Eye 


Forest AND STREAM 


= a 


Famous Straight-casting Level-Wind Reel. 


G™ to the right fish—the big executives! 
Put your proposition to each of them 
right. Straight from the rod, accurately, 
neatly there at his nose. Irresistible! 

BANG! They take you. Thanks to 
sharpshooter, on-the-dot casting with your 
Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye Level Wind Reel 
No. 100. 

Horse them in! Get the sport you're after. 
Eat fish, and plenty—save the bacon to 
grease the pan! Good casting with your 
Bull’s-Eye does get results—catches to 
yell about, bring home in triumph, feed 
everybody. 

The handsomest bait-casting and 


The A. F. Meisselbach ‘iso 


2926 Taylor Street 


MU STAD 
\ck Hooks 


URE that you have Mustad Hooks means 

much more sure of hooking hard-mouthed, 
hook-throwing big fish. And much more 
certain of holding them. 

For centuries Norway's splendid fishing, 
both inland and marine, has demanded the 
best hooks. Mustad Hooks, the only fish 
heoks made in Norway, have long been first 
in popularity all over the world. 


Lefts Lips trpemd fk” 


Ask your dealer for Mustad 
Hooks—in flies, snelled, ringed 
and on baits of all kinds. 
For information, please write 
our New York office. 


O. MUSTAD & SON 
Oslo, Norway 
New York Office 
258 Broadway 
Hooks shown; Sneck, 


Carlisle, Aberdeen 
and Sproat. 
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trolling reel. Big, strong, yet light and 
low-slung on its sea-fishing type seat. Pillars 
deep anchored in Permo end plates—no 
wrack or twist, no matter how hard the 
battle! Adjustable phosphor bronze bearings. 
Famous genuine Meisselbach design, pre- 
cision workmanship and quality materials. 
Accurate balance, easy running, long ser- 
vice. Choice of black, brown, green or red 
end plates. Fully guaranteed, and highest 
value for the price—only $5.00. 
Sold by the best dealers. Be sure to get 
the genuine Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye No. 100. 
Write to us for useful “Bite Book” 
and catalog folder—FREE. 


The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 


kali Waterproof 
= Silk Lines 


: 
The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength, yardage and 
prompt delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our catalogue of lines for 
every purpose. We do not claim 
to make the cheapest, but we do 
claim to make the best. 


No. Test Price per 100 Yds. 
7 14 $2.86 


4 28 4.30 
Postage 10c Extra 7“ 


: v JOE WELSH 
Box 341, Pasadena, Calif. 
Leatlers 


A Size and Length for every fish—from 
Trout to Tarpon. Tell your dealer he 
can get them from his nearest jobber. 





FLY TYING, ROD ou 
LURE MAKING 


Materials and Supplies 
QUALITY 
TACKLE Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


Everything for Fishing: Rods, Reels, Lines, Lures, Flies, 
Baits, Snelled Hooks, Leaders, Fly Books and Boxes, etc. 
Quality, Service and Prices to please you. Catalog Free. 


J. A. WILLMARTH, Roosevelt, N. Y. 
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I startled the tall Indian. 


though well protected by the high hills, 
presented a ruffled surface. 

“Easiest t’ing in de world,” John Powis, 
relieved my apprehensions concerning the 
possibilities of an upset canoe and a cold 
ducking. “Straight across is de way. 
Paddle nose of gee-man canoe straight 
into wind all de time. No danger in 
crossing. Come wid it comin’ back over 
dere at dem shoals no enough wind to 
hurt.” 

Safely we negotiated the crossing. A 
lot of spray struck me, but passed over 
me without filling the canoe. The craft 
rode the sea nicely, despite the fact that 
occasionally, in her rises and drops, I 
missed touching water with my paddle 
blade. The Indian, however, was on the 
alert for this, expected it occasionally, for, 
instead of betraying resentment at the iso- 
lated happenings, he gave vent to the 
fullness of his enjoyment of the spectacle. 

At the west end of a small island the 
lake showed a noticeable disposition to 
behave better. So much so, that | un- 
limbered my casting outfit and snapped 
on a red and white plug with a de- 
pression in its forward part. Only small 
waves raced over my favorite casting 
grounds and what aggravation I suffered 
cn the previous day was buried forever 
in the inrush of optimism of the moment. 
That water yesterday would have denied 
a single fish; to-day, it was going to per- 
form as itehad done of yore! 

An exposed rock a few feet from shore 
was my target. I had great expectations 
of casting the intervening one-hundred 
and twenty-five feet without trouble, noth- 
ing much for a bait-caster. Yet my 
leashed excitement accorded too much 
virility to my movements. The lu’e 
started quickly, then suddenly stopped 
twenty feet away from me and dropped 
with an awkward splash in the water. 

“Nee-nee, man, you forgets thumb,” 
John politely criticised my clumsiness. 

“Sure, John, I ani a dub,” I admitted, 
graciously. “Too heavy on the cast, and 
I jerked my thumb off the spool and 
caught a beautiful backlash.” 

After I unravelled the intricacies of 
the backlash, reeled in and shot again, ! 
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dropped the plug very close to the mark. 
I began retrieving slowly. That homely 
wooden image disported most tantaliz- 
ingly like a big minnow practising some 
modern terpsichorean movements, Seem- 
ingly, the fish that struck was not near 
the rock, for the lure was hit viciously 
about twenty feet from the canoe. That 
bronze-back showed his magnificent pro- 
portions just once above the water and 
simultaneously not only acquired his free- 
dom, but conclusively proved that the old 
adage about treble hooks being more 
deadly than a single was untrue. I be- 
lieve since its natal day that strong 
bronze-back had studied the leverage to 
be obtained for freedom on a treble and 
which does not exist on the high-reputed 
humane single. 

What that wind-ruffled water would 
have produced had I persisted, I did not 
know, but, in the grasp of the wind re- 
turning to camp, I felt well enough re- 
warded with my self-imposed limit of 
three, for they were of splendid size. 

Late in the evening, I came to where 
the Shawanaga is cramped on both sides 
with barriers of rocks, then, narrowing to 
a mere strip of a river, boisterously 
tumbles over the small dam and hurries 
away below through vast, undomesti- 
cated regions to its ultimate destiny, 
Georgian Bay. A most appealing locali- 
ty to a bait- or fly-caster, as the force 
of the current promised amazing fighting 
qualities on the part of the resident red- 
eyes. On my last visit, this favorable- 
looking spot had been neglected; and, 
though now I worked it carefully while 
the Indian paddled leisurely toward a 
camp site on a bare rock, close to where 
spring water, raspberries, and blue ber- 
ries were aplenty, I failed to lure a single 
fish, either with fly- or bait-casting lures. 

John attributed my failure to the calm 
water or the wrong lure. Palpably he 
was in a state of perplexity on account of 
the behavior of thé bass. There were 
many about, We saw them darting hither 
and thither. Though the water was deep, 
I felt sure that the cause of our lack of 
success was nothing less than the fact 
that the river was so narrow here that 
the fish were apprised immediately of the 
invasion of our atrociously bright red 
canoe. 

“When we land, John, after things 
quiet down,” I disclosed my abiding op- 
timism, “you are sure going to catch fish.” 
_“Me ketch feesh—chigan?” he ques- 
tioned me with a visage wreathed with 
smiles. “Me feesh—no troll—me cast?” 

“Certainly,” I confirmed my statement. 
“It’s your turn, and you might as well 
finish your bait-casting studies now or 
never. You may use this light rod. But 
don’t try to reel any fish you hook through 
its tip top as I have seen you try to do 
with your own!” While he was trolling 
he had actually attempted this with a 
catch, 

“What kind of a bait, John?” 

“Mebbe whole many kinds.” And forth- 
with he tried plug after plug and various 
metal and feather-tailed spinners, Though 
he coaxed several lunkers into chasing 
them, none actually struck. 

I felt certain his poor results were not 
due to exposing himself to the vision of 
the fish, for he took all necessary precau- 
tions against such conduct. Nevertheless, 
all the lures he cast proved futile. Dark- 
ness, too, was fast approaching. So I 
decided on another change in offerings, 
because I was satisfied it would take 
something out of the ordinary to arouse 
the ire of those bass. A hunch came to 
me, one upon which I have often acted 
in the South. 
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eauties 
Als... 


Let the reports 
of our fishing scouts 

help plan a trout fishing 

trip that will surpass any 

in your experience. They will 
direct you to the most promis- 
ing spots for big league sport. 


And Canada has more than 
game fish—its magnificent for- 
est stretches, its ideal summer 
climate, its abundant wild life 
will all contribute to make 
your outing an unequalled rec- 
reational treat. Write or wire 
for latest scout tips. Name the 
kind of fishing you want—we'll 
tell you where to get it—trout, 
bass, muskies, “wall eyes” or 
Great Northern pike. 


For latest reports and full information, address A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 3724 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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The Dixie Wiggler 


$1.00 


(As used with Au. Foss Bucktail Streamer, with or without pork rind) 


N twelve years in the tackle business, the word today goes, that 
“Al. Foss has never yet sprung a “dud!” 


That’s some record! And one that I’m proud of—and will go the 


absolute limit to maintain. 


And now that I’ve won a sort of 
reputation, I'm not going to be crazy 
enough to bring out any lure that I 
don’t know is right. 

The Dixie is Right! 

I know the Dixie is a fish-getter, because 
I've tried it out myself—and my many 
friends have given it a thorough work-out— 
in all kinds of waters and weathers. _ 

Anglers know fish are usually in the 


weeds and other inaccessible places. So-called 
“weedless” lures usually have wire guards 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





to ward off the weeds—and the fish get 
warded off, too! 

In the Dixie, there’s a spinner that cuts through 
the weeds, clearing a passage for the hook—and 
leaving it free to hook the fish. 

The Dixie casts right to the spot like a bullet! 

All brass, nickel plated, or natural finish if ordered. 
No. 13—weight % oz., 3/0 hook; larger or smaller 
hooks on request. Hook detachable, Red Bucktail 
standard equipment. Can be had in white, yellow, 
orange, brown and black. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, use the coupon 


prea 


i AL. Foss 
| 2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, 0. | 


] TE enclose $.....0.c.c0r0000 Send Dixie Wigglers | 
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Dwight Palmer, his Bass limit and the Bait 
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| such as I had carried since a boy. 






April, 1929 





| Quickly I drew from my fly book a 
' very fuzzy, huge-bodied, natural bucktail 
| tied on a No. 2/0 hook. This I attached 
| to a weighted June bug shaped spinner, 
With 
this alone I was not satisfied, nor was | 
until I had affixed a generous pork strip, 
Here was the very idea I wished to con- 
vey to those recalcitrant bass—a lively 
minnow actually daring those Shawanaga 


| bass to attack, 


“She looks like whole many long bait.” 
the Indian observed, and then expressed 
dubious confidence. “Mebbe she do, 
Mebbe she scare feesh into hittin’.” After 
which he proceeded up along the perilous 
rocky embankment to the narrows and be- 
gan casting. When he returned he had 
our limit, three fair-sized, small-mouth 
bass. And still his brown eyes were afire 
with desire to continue. This I saw, and 
before he could speak I took the words 
from his mouth and said: 


“Just one more cast while they are 
striking? Well, go ahead, Ojibway.” 

Hardly had my utterance died when I 
heard the metal part of his bait ring 
sharply on the rocky side close to the 
outlet. At once a distinct commotion was 
audible—one that could not be misinter- 
preted. “Big one she hit it!” said John. 


If a young bull had been tethered in 


the narrowest part of that river he could 
not have created more disturbance or 
more excitement than that bass did in its 


vain effort to release itself from the hook. 
He leaped, dived, rushed in every direc- 
tion and fought continuously. That bass 
was fighting every possible way, and with 





Famous Metal Minnow—$1.00 


Also made Weedless same price) 





Se 















(Vg oz. size shown exact. 
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Mr. Palmer, nationally known Ohio angler, writes from Orlando, Fla.: 





“Picture shows the legal limit, caught in a short time at Lake Apopka. 
The old-timers down here say the Bass are not biting yet. Your Tin 
Liz gets them anyway! Most casters here use wood minnows, but I 
have proved the superiority of your single hook metal minnow, fishing 
against several famous fishermen. Also these Florida Bass put up a 
good fight, when not all tangled up with treble hooks.” 


FRED ARBOGAST 


(World’s Champion Bait Caster) 











8 Barwell St. Akron, O. 















We Will Pay Liberally 


—for— 


Your Spare Time Efforts 


either in cash or valuable articles of merchandise. 





Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
the largest magazine of 
its kind in the world—84 
to 164 pages every month 
ef feature stories by famous 
outdoor writers, and regu- 
lar departments devoted to 





















Fishing, Motor Camping, 
Firearms, Trapping, Fur Articles given for as few as two subscriptions. Do 
Farming, Coon Hunting, 









you want a reel, a gun, a knife, a flashlight, a tent, 
books on outdoor life? Any or all of these are 
within your reach—without any cash outlay on your 
part. Just get us some subscriptions from among 
your friends and neighbors. Ever try it? It’s easy. 
Write immediately to 


Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 
Hunting Dogs, and Ques- 
; tions and Answers, Fur 
quotations, game and fur 
laws- in season. H-T-T 
sells for 25c per copy on 
the news stands. Regular 
Subscription -price $2.00. 
















































As a special offer to get acquainted we will 
send you six recent back issues (all different) 
and then a copy each month for the next six 
months. Twelve big issues for only $1.00. 

——— —— USE THIS COUPON — = —— — 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Dept. 38 


Columbus, 0O., 
Here is $1.00. Send me 12 issues of H.T.T, 


@s per your special Get-Acquainted Offer. 









Manager, Subscription Dept., 


Forest yae/StREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 






AN 











Tell us what article you would like and we 
will tell you how many subscriptions to send. 
We will be as liberal as possible. 









Name ............. 













In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 


every ounce of its strength to get over 
the dam to freedom. My light casting 
rod was but a flimsy barrier against his 
progress. The arch of the rod I trans- 
lated quickly into its own immediate 
demolition. The line might hold, but I 
did not credit the bamboo with standing 
further strain. Tense moments ensued. 
The fish was fighting near the top of the 
water. Then all at once luck favored us. 
Just for an instant the cross-current 
caught the fish sideways and forced it 
into the backwater close to me. One 
spasmodic effort I made, spurred by the 
single remaining hope to save the rod. 
In sheer desperation, hurriedly, guided 
rather by instinct than skill, I reached 
forward. A second later I shouted en- 
thusiastically. The Indian’s six-pound 
recalcitrant bass was threshing around 
helplessly in my landing net. 


What Is a Dry Fly? 


(Continued from page 247) 


him. Don’t use too much line. Thumb 
your line so that it will not clog the reel. 
Never whip your rod after you have 
struck. Fishing either wet or dry, fish 
upstream. 

The angler who catches fish will, if he 
is on a trout brook, pay as much atten- 
tion to the unlikely looking places as he 
will to the inviting pools, on the theory 
that anyone has enough sense to fish in 
water that looks good, whereas he would 
pass by that uninviting little hole as 2 
waste of time. But the uninviting little 
holes are the ones that often yield the 
catch, especially in any brook which 1s 
commonly termed “fished out.” 

Don’t slur over that part of a brook 
which winds through the meadow, and 
whose banks are bare of shade—the 
other fellow didn’t stop there. 

When you are on a mountain brook 
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At Last the Fisherman’s Dream is Realized 


white AIR-F ED 


FLOATING 


MINNOW BUCKET 


Keeps Minnows Alive and Frisky for Days in Hot- 
test Weather and when Carried over Rough Roads. 
No other Bucket Can Supply Air Automatically. 
Air is essential to minnow’s life. The Air-Fed 
bucket automatically feeds them. Constant bubbling 
supply of air. Works automatically. Just pump up 
once or twice a day. It is identical in construction 
as the 1928 Non-Floating Air-Fed Minnow Bucket 
with the two improvements of the ‘*Full-Floating’’ 

“‘permanent pump.”” Full 


$4.25 


Running Board At- 
tachment, extra 75c 


West of Rockies, $4.75 


Minnow container and the 
8 quart; 50 to 100 Misnows. 


At your Dealers 
or 
Only Live Minnows AreBait Order Direct 


Air-Fe 


from Ad, Post 
ae to your ade 
dress, 


AIR-FED MFG. & STAMPING CO. 
408 South 7th St. QUINCY, 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
MARCHING COMPASS 


$24.50 value for $3.00 

Genuine Mark VII Model-D, U. S. 
Army Marching Compass. Fo- 
cussing eye-piece; floating dial; 
each one in lined leather belt 
carrying case. Cost government 
$24.50 each—$3.00. (No c.0.d.’s, 
no catalog.) 


U.S. ARMY 


ILL. 


TRENCH KNIVES 


‘ORLD WAR MODEL 

1917. Tangles blade with knobbed or 

teethed G (state which desired) on 
handle, shaped for fingers. Brand new-- 

without scabbard $1.00, with scabbard 

a. 50. All orders postpaid insured. Fine 

decoration for den. 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


sree ene, 
: Stockbridge, Mass. 


Dept. 429 


UTM ATA 


For early fishing, nothing has equalled the 

A. L. & W. “Underwater” nymphs. Thoroughly 

proven and tested after years of intensive scientific 

study of trout stream biology. Try these selected “wet 

flies” in your favorite stream.— Damselfly, Dragonfly, Small 
Mayfly. Large Mayfly. and Stonefly nymphs. 

Sena $1.00 for sample set of six along with free literature on 
FISHING IN CANADA 


Also authentic fishing and hunting information of all kinds on requeste 
rite Now! (Stamps not accepted ) 
OMPANY 


ALLCOCK LAIGHT & WESTWOOD CPx fre's 


ESTABLISHED 65 YEARS 


228 BAY ST., TORONTO CANADA 


High-Grade Split Bamboo 
FISHING RODS 


Write for special booklet T-D describing 
Thomas Special and Dirigo Rods 
Made at the Rod Shop of 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY 


BANGOR, MAINE 
Manufacturers of the Fishing Rod of Quality 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


ForEST AND STREAM 


| don’t take anybody’s word for it that 
| there are no trout above the falls—find 
|out for yourself. They may not have 
run the rapids going up, that’s true, but 
|a wood duck or a snipe might have 


carried some fish spawn above the am 


| on his feet. 


| In lake fishing, it is more of “an uaa! 
| field and no favor,” and yet the old rule | 


| 
| 
| 





of “persistence and common sense” wins 

out in the long run against “faint heart 

and poor judgment.” 
Follow here a_ few 


reflections on| 


angling: 


Don’t oversheep, the early angler gets 
the fish. 

Don’t swear, or you won’t get any fish, 
so sayeth the old proverb. 

Don’t leave all your preparations for | 
the morning, get all ready the night be- 
fore. 

Don’t lie about the size of your fish, | 
the size of your catch, or the size of the 
big one that got away. It’s old stuff, and 
you can’t compete with the old-timers 
on it. 

Don’t economize by using last year’s 
tackle, believing it to be as good as new. 
Time deteriorates everything, except 
booze. Don’t spoil the whole trip by 


| losing the big one on account of a rotten 


line. 
best. 


Get a new one, and get the very 


Leave that Grouch Home 


Don’t start out with a grouch in the 
morning. Your attitude may make or 
mar the pleasure of the trip. The world, 
including fishermen, craves good cheer 
and sunshine. As you meet others, oth- 
ers will meet you. Smiles beget smiles, 
while grouches and crankiness beget cuss 
words. 

Don’t manifest a selfish disposition, be 
liberal with the fellows. Take your 
share of the work, and do it like a man, 
even a trifle more than your share. 
Don’t try to cop out the soft stuff, show 
the boys you are with them heart and 
soul in everything. They will make it 
just as easy for you as they can, .and in 
the end acknowledge even in your ab- 
sence that you are a regular guy. 

Don’t lose your patience and temper 
if they don’t pull you out of the boat 
biting, and want to move to some other 
spot. Fish are erratic cusses and run in 


droves like sheep, and you may leave|. 


just before the drove arrives. Get into 
a promising location, and stay there un- 
til you are really sure there are no more 
fish, Then move, but every move takes 
time, and you will soon get the habit and 
want to be moving all the time. 


Save Your Breath 


Don’t attempt to tell old-timers how to 
fish. You will waste your breath. If 
there is one point in the world a man is 
set on it’s his fishing ability, and, though 
he may not catch fish, you are taking 
ehances in criticizing his methods. It 
will only result in an argument and give 
him a bad taste in his mouth when he 
looks at you. But you can get some 
mighty valuable and useful information 
by observing the ways and workings of 
those old birds. You can make use of 
their experience free. 

And speaking of boats—don’t rock the 
boat unless your life insurance policies 
are all paid up to date. If this has been 
done, and you are alone in the boat, go 
to it. Rock the old tub to your heart’s 
content. Rock it sidewise, lengthwise, 
and any old way, and if the worst should , 
happen, your bereaved and _ benefited 
relatives will at least have the satisfac- 
tion of remembering you were thoughtful. | 
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With Dardevle’s Imp! 


HESE beauti¢ul Trout 


were taken on 


the Dar- 


devle’s Imp, by J. M. Fa- 


| bian, 
Fabian writes:— 


of Butte, Montana. Mr. 


“I am an enthusiastic booster for 
your Dardevle lures, as I have had 


great success with them. 


from the store where 
tackle. 


the lure for Trout. 


“The photo shows the result, 


| “Recently, on a stream here in Sil- 
| ver Bow County, I met a salesman 
I buy my 
I told him the Dardevle was 


the 


first one caught right in his pres- 


ence! 
devlet, I use mostly. 


The Imp size, and the Dar- 
I have caught 


Rainbow Trout up to 14 pounds on 


that little Imp!’ 


Give the Dardevles a try 


this year! 


TRY the Imp on your 
Trout fishing trip this 
year, and get a new thrill! 
Use the coupon and get 
our catalog. 


| Send for FREE BOOK, 24 pages 


—a great fishing story 


Lou J. Eppinger 


“Outfitters of Sportsmen” 


Dept. O. 
131-135 Cadillac 
Square 


DETROIT, MICH. 


“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish 
and Big Game.” 
— ee ee ee ee ee ee oe om 
J. Eppinger, Dept. 0, 131 
cadittac Sq., Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sir:—Please send me ‘‘Fish- 
erman’s Luck’’ and tackle catalog. 


SOUL > scicpisariciaticcigilsnsahdnaedisiciiia tanec 
Address 


Dardevie's 


mp 
“The Little 
Devie”” 215” 
long, 2 -5 OZ. 
Wie 80c 


yee é 2 
camara 


Gen ‘pe 


Osprey Lines 
Guaranteed 
Waterproof 

Silk 


Sportsmen everywhere read Morris Acker- 


man’s “Where to Go” 


in Forest AND STREAM. 


Advertising in this department pays others. 


| It will pay you. 


WADE waist-high in deep- 
est streams, stay dry and 
comfortable with HO 
MAN WADERS. Absolute- 
ly waterproof. Weigh little 
more than ordinary pants 
—only 32 to 48 ounces, 
Made of finest nainsook or 
jeags, doubled, rubberized 
aed Ask Your 
Dealer About Them! Or, 
write now for illustrated 


folder and Free Samples Wader materials, 


HODGMAN PFriminghem, Mase 


It will identify you. 
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»~Inboards 


Take Your Outboard Motor Along 


By DICK COLE 


VERY outboard motor owner is loath to leave 
EK his handy little “outboard” at home when he goes 
on his annual auto camping trip. And there 
really is no need to. The writer has carried an outboard 
motor thousands of miles throughout the United States 
and Canada without any inconvenience or trouble. While 
I carried my motor on a bracket on the rear of a camp 
car, the same method, with variations, is adaptable to any 
passenger car. Since there seems to be a keen interest in 
the auto-carrying problem for an outboard motor, I have 
checked up on all the current model cars, and herewith 
offer some suggestions which should solve the carrying 
problem for the car-outboard motor owner. Regardless 
of the make of your car, or its body design, probably some 
satisfactory carrying 
method can be found 
among those depicted 
in this article. If not, 
the sketches may sug- 
gest some variation. 
Of course, if one is 
traveling light with a 
big car, the best way 
to carry the motor is 
in a dust-proof carry- 
ing case or trunk pro- 
vided by the manu- 
facturer of the motor. 
But there are thou- 
sands who go on a 
camping vacation and 
to these folk the 
trunk is only an 
added piece of camp- 
ing paraphernalia, 
which takes up a lot 
of valuable space 
necessary for carrying 
the essential camping 
equipment. So, in 
many cases, the seem- 
ingly bulky, offending 
outboard must be left 
behind, and the plea- 
sure it might have 
afforded sacrificed, be- 
cause, like the story- 
book stepchild: “It’s 


CARRYING A “QUAD” 


too much in the way.” Plate 2. 


280 


But it needn’t be. There is always room for the little 
“kicker” somewhere on the car. Have you a big car with 
a high radiator? Then look over PLATE I. This is 
one of the neatest and most symmetrical methods of 
mounting an outboard motor, if the design of one’s car 
is adaptable to it. It consists of a carrying bracket in 
front of the radiator. The requirements of this method 
of suspension are: the “heel” of the motor must not ex- 
tend lower than the front axle; the top of the motor must 
not obstruct the driver’s vision. 

Before adapting this method, prop up the motor on a 
box and see how it “fits.” Then get behind the steering 
wheel and see if the road vision is obscured. If the vision 
is only slightly impaired, try moving the motor over to 
the right side, still 
maintaining it in a 
vertical position. 
Perhaps this change 
will clear the view 
ahead. If not, then 
discard the front end, 
vertical suspension. 
“Peeking around the 
corner” of the motor 
would make driving 
very tiresome. 

If, however, your 
car and your out- 
board motor are 
adaptable to this 
carrying method, 
then constructa 
bracket as shown in 
PLATE +1. Of 
course, general di- 
mensions to conform 
to all cars cannot be 
given. Even the 
given dimensions are 
only approximate. 
The board to which 
the outboard motor 
is clamped should be 
as small as possible so 
as not to obstruct the 
air circulation 
through the radiator. 
The writer has 
found, however, that 


1X8x10_ OAK BOARD 
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An early start for the fishing grounds. 


a very “sizable” parcel can be placed on | 


front of a radiator, if mounted a foot or 
more away from the radiator core itself. 
If the cooling fan of the car motor is 
functioning properly, it will suck more 
air through the radiator than can be sup- 
plied by the movement of the car, so 
abundant air will be drawn around the 
obstruction. 

On many of the current model cars in 
the medium-priced field the radiator is 
too low to permit the front end, vertical 
suspension. ‘Then the method shown in 
PLATE II may be employed. - Any pres- 
ent make of outboard motor, regardless 
of height, can be carried in this manner. 
However, it is usually necessary to re- 
move the right side head-light and carry 
it, either in the car, or on a temporary 
bracket. On some cars the removal of 
the head-light is a rather inconvenient 
task. In any case, the front end diagonal 
carrying method is rather unsightly; it 
destroys the symmetry of the front of the 
car. I suggest that this means be em- 
ployed only when no other way is prac- 
tical. If it must be used, PLATE II 
shows clearly how to construct the car- 
rying bracket, 

PLATE III illustrates a method which 
is recommended for the “sport model” 
car with especially slender radiator, bon- 
net and body lines. ‘This consists of a 
bracket bolted to the dash of the car. 
Erroneously, the instrument board of a 
car is often referred to as: “the dash.” 
The true dash is the U shaped cross- 
panel over the back of the car motor at 
the extreme front end of the actual body 
of the car. Much of the strength of the 
car body depends upon this member, and 
it is solidly made, usually of laminated 
wood and angle iron braces. On any 
car, the dash is of ample strength to 
support an outboard motor. 

The sketch shows the bracket at right 
angles to the car body. If this style 
permits the motor to project beyond the 
width of the car fenders, then the bracket 
can be bent into a right or obtuse angle. 
The bracket can also be tilted so that the 
Motor is on a slant. 

The foregoing method is applicable to 
Many cars, open and closed. The only 
objectionable feature is that the lower 
part of the motor takes up some of the 
Tunning-board space which may be al- 
loted to other camping equipment. 

If the spare tire is carried on a sub- 
stantially built bracket on the rear of the | 
car, and the gas tank or touring trunk | 
does not interfere, then the method of 
mounting depicted in PLATE IV offers 
the best solution to the motor carrying 
Problem. It is symmetrical; the weight 


FoREST AND STREAM 


Snap! When your Elto 
Lightweight is through with its 
work for the day, you snap it 
“closed” — simple as shutting a 
ket knife — and slip its compact 
1% cubic feet into luggage case or 
locker—and forget you have a motor! 


The Super Elto hinging device (patents 

applied for)isthe greatest boon that 
outboard engineering has 
yet developed for sportsmen, 
yachtsmen, and average users 
of outboard power. : 


The Lightweight develops most pow- CYhe Super €@EC 


er for weight . . . liberal 3 horsepower; 
38 papa No other 9 starts so 
easily . . . a finger tip flip of the fly 
wheel starts it! It is ct Ba 


Lightweight 


quiet... at a few yards distance the MAIL COUPON FOR CATALOG 


murmur of its exhaust cannot be heard! | pone eer oe 
Send for the Lightweight booklet! Elto Outboard Motor Co. 


semen NSU 


TRADE MARK 


ASIER casting, paddling, rowing, chop- 

ping. Duxbak Pivot Sleeves free your arms. 
Either Duxbak No. 10 or Pakbak No. 05 Coat. Be- 
sides, you get the famous genuine Duxbak “Sheds 
water like a duck’s back” cloth, best fit and looks, long 
faithful service. All at moderate cost. See your 
dealer, or write us. New book, “Serviceable Clothes,” 
FREE. . 


Utica-Duxbak Corp., 10 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 


Ole Evinrude, President 

Mason St., Dept. 11, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Send me the Lightweight Booklet. 


SLEEP WARM AND SNUG OUTDOORS | 


Help build up bounding health and vitality by sleeping in the pure, clean, invigorating 

outdoor air. Kapo sleeping bags are warm, light, and comfy as eiderdown, but cost a 

lot less.. Send for free catalog, showing also Kapo Kant Sink Life Saving Garments, 
Cushions, and Swim Wings. 


KAPO ‘company 


Dept. 2 


76-80 Traverse St. Boston, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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DASH, OF CAR 







We show here just three of the great 
values Gray gives. Free catalogs 
show the complete line of Singles, 
Doubles, Fours, Sixes and Eights, 
ranging from 5 to 200 H. P. 













26 8TAY ROD TO RADIATOR BOLT 










$116 F. 0. B. 
Detroit 
Five H. P., 4 


cycle. Smooth- % 
estrunningSin- ¥ 






Plate 3. 







gle. is also 
made in two 


cycle, 10 H. P. $445 F. O. B. Detroit 
Model *‘Four-30"’. Srooth, powerful ‘*Four’’—compact 
—easily installed. All p accessible. Also built in 20, 50 
and P, sizes. 0. B. 
95 F. Detroit 
ns Me 4 Model ‘‘Six-40"° 
4 First choice for 
1929 of America’s 










four largest 
builders of 
Cruisers up to 
20 feetinlength. 
Extremely free 
from vibration. 
60, 72 and 90 
ey an 
il) HP. sizes. 


y, 3 FREE BOOKS 
Lal hey Raye pote gece fp Fee 
\ F 


and state whether interested in a Single, Two, 
‘our, Six or Eight Cylinder Motor. 
Gray Marine Motor Co, 
650 Canton Avenue Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 

























SECTION OF OLD CASING UNDER 
.. BRACKET PREVENTS CHAFING oF. 
. APP! *. SPARE | TIRE 


OAK BOARD. APPROXIMATELY ff 
1X 10 X 15 +--+ eee ee ee 
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BUILT BY PIONEERS—ENGINEERS—LEADERS 
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Speeditwin— 
20 H. P., 
6 to 45 

M. P.H. 
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= Fun than Flying! 


FoR the whole family —“Evinruding!” For ca- 

noe, hunting skiff, rowboat, runabout, speed 1 a Lv wee ce cessec 
hull and small cruiser there’s an Evinrude for 

the job. Four “Twin”? models—2'/2, 6, 14 and 
20 H. P., 44, 58, 75 and 95 Ibs., respectively. 
More power, more speed, more features for 
1929 —waterproof ignition, easy starting made 
still easier, torpedo-streamline, pressure-vacu- 
um.cooling (mo moving parts), self steering. 
Easy payments.as low as $31.10 down. 


Write for new free Evinrude Year Book. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
727 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Division of Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
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WHY NOT fhvinatrattcnngbe 
b and Fall gathering but- 
terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, price-list. 
Send 10 cents (not stamps) for my Ill ited Pro- 
spectus before sendi: butterflies, ir. 
ealer ° 


lair, 
Bealer jn insects . 9, Box 1424, San Plate 5. 
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is along the center line of the car. The 
sketch shows the bracket which hooks 
over the spare tire. First, however, a 
piece of old tire casing is placed over 
the tire at the point of contact to prevent 
the irons of the bracket from chafing the 
tir. A rope or strap must be placed 
around the drive-shaft housing and some 
rigid part of the car in such a way that 
it holds the motor securely. 

When carried on the rear of the car, 
the motor must be closed in with a 
snugly-fitting dust cover. A piece of old 
auto top material, acquirable gratis at any 
auto top shop, makes an excellent cover. 
In fact, the outboard motor should always 
be covered when being transported in a 
motor car. Dust is fine grit, and grit is 
a motor’s Nemesis, 

Unfortunately, few of the 1929 model 
cars carry the spare tire on the rear. 
The popular location is in a well in front 
fenders. On some cars, where the tires 
set in close to the frame, the “outboard” 
can be carried the same as on the rear. 
But seldom on the left side, because it 
will cut off the view of traffic from the 
left. 

For the information of some people 
who may be uninformed, it may be well 
to mention that the motor vehicle laws 
of some states will not permit any pro- 
jection beyond the fenders on the left 
side of a car licensed as a “passenger 
car.” However, from six to twelve inches 
is allowed on the right side. So inter- 
state tourists should keep this fact in 
mind when constructing an outboard mo- 
tor carrying bracket. 

PLATES V and VI depict several 
simple ways of transporting an outboard 
motor. These methods will be of interest 
to the “week-ender,” to the fisherman and 


SHEET METAL GUARD 
GAL. IRON~~COPPER~ALUMINUM 


@ 


Class A Records 


In a letter received from the Lockwood 
Motor Company they state that: “A/l 
Class A official American records are held 
by the Lockwood ACE motor. The free- 
for-all mile time trials, official, made in 
November, 1927, stands at 27.163 miles 
per hour.” 


Concerning Lubrication of 
Outboards 


The paragraph, in the “Outboards and 
Inboards” department in the March issue 
of Forest AND STREAM, concerning the 
lubrication of outboard motors which read, 
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duck hunter. PLATE V shows the motor 
clamped to the end of a board of suitable 
length and width standing on end back 
of the robe rail. Unless the robe rail is 
exceptionally strong, it is better to hold 
the motor and board in place with a rope 
and two screw-eyes as shown. When 
carried like this, the passengers in the 
front must “watch their heads” or they 
will bump them against some projection 
on the motor. This method is suggested 
only as a make-shift way of transporting 
a motor. 

The simple method shown in PLATE 
VI is applicable to some of the cheap, 
open cars. In this case a piece of sheet 
metal—galvanized iron, copper, alumi- 
num—is bent U shaped to fit over the 
door and overlap the door frame. Then 
the motor is clamped directly on the 
door. Outing flannel, felt, etc., between 
the sheet metal shield and the door will 
protect the paint-work and upholstering 
from damage. This same method can be 
applied to one of the rear doors with 
the body of the-outboard motor inside the 
car instead of over the side. 

Possibly the reader, after going over 
this text and consulting the illustrations, 
will conceive of a convenient method of 
carrying his chummy, little outboard on 
the vacation trip. And a chum—a good 
pal—the motor surely will be. In many 
localities an “outboard” will carry you 
to distant nooks not whipped to death by 
the touris‘s’ flies. And, to the nature- 
lover, it opens up new vistas and offers 
new experiences. 

An outboard motor will put you in 
touch with many pleasurable thrills. So, 
my advice to all who seek the maximum 
joy from their vacation trip is: “Take 
your outboard motor along.” 











_ SLOT FOR DOOR HANDLE 
6. 


“The proper proportion should not ex- | 


ceed a pint and a half (of oil) to every 
five gallons of gasoline,” should have 
read: 

“For certain motors, the proper propor- 
tion should be not less than one pint of 
heavy oil to each gallon of gasoline for 
ordinary ‘operation, and not less than two 


pints of heavy oil to each gallon of gaso- | 


line for high-speed operation. However, 
the instruction book should be consulted 
in all cases and the manufacturer’s recom- 
mendation should be religiously adhered 
to. Proportions vary for the different 
styles and makes of engines, and too much 
oil in the gasoline will cause hard start- 
ing while too little will ruin the engine.” 
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Cracker Jack 
Four Cylinder Motor 
for Your Boat 


After all, as an efficient 
worker, nothing can touch 
a +-cylinder boat engine. 
The Kermath Four is 
world renowned. Thou- 
sands in use in every civ- 
ilized country. Thousands 
giving perfect satisfaction. 
Thousands of testimonials 
to back up this statement. 


Let us tell you more about 
the reliable Kermath. The 
Kermath Four is a wonder 
worker. It squeezes every 
bit of power energy out of 
every drop of gasoline. 
Efficient — economical — 
dependable — a bear for 
work with a_ surplus 
amount of power that will 
amaze you. Write at 
once for full details of the 
Kermath line. 


3to200H.P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


New York Show Rooms 
5th Ave. & 15th St. 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 


Inflated for use anywhere in a few min- 
utes. Ideal for fishing, hunting, camping, 
touring. Endless pleasure on a vacation. 


Reg. U. S. Safe for children. Has duplex air com- 
Tat. Off. partments, can’t sink or capsize. Selected 


by Commander Byrd for his Antarctic Ex- 
pedition because of its durability and prac- 
tical utility. Used by armies, navies and 
prominent avia- 
tors throughout 
the world... Not 
a novelty but a 
real boat of 
proven dependa- 
bility with exclusive 
features of design! Made 
in 3 sizes at various prices, 
_ Write for complete details. 


| PNEUMATIC BOAT CORP. (Dept. D-4) 
122 Branford Pi. Newark, N. J. 
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Another 
All 
Star 
Issue 


Hy 


A Restigouche salmon, 


FISHERMAN GEORGE 


A Spring fishing story in which we meet up with an 
interesting character on the famous Esopus River 


By JOHN S. WISE, Jr. 
IN THE MAY ISSUE O 


An exceptionally well-balanced and diversified issue featuring hunting and fishing 
stories and practical articles by the foremost writers in the outdoor field. 


HUNKS, CHINKS—AND A LUNK THE SEA BEAST 


By Hamitton M. Lainc By Hy S. Watson 
Upland bird-shooting in British Columbia An interesting tale by the former editor of one of our 
contemporaries. 


_acigggigieaiall —-- lallipalaaaaapaa IN THE WASH OF THE SURF 
y CAL JOHNSON By Hersert K. SavaGe 


The upper Michigan Peninsula is still a favorite A practical article on surf-fishing by a well-known 
rendezvous with many anglers. angler 


SPRING TRAINING ON ’CHUCKS CAROLINA COTTONTAILS 
By KENNETH FULLER LEE By Rupert E. West 


Woodchucks provide a satisfactory substitute during Probably more shells are fired at cottontail rabbits 
the closed season on big game. than at any other species of game. 


FOREST AND STREAM, These are just a few of the good things 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. scheduled for 1929. Don’t miss a single issue. 
Here’s my $2.50. I want the next 12 issues beginning with the Leave a standing order with your newsdealer 
May number. .- for Forest AND STREAM, or, if you prefer, 
send in the coupon fo the left with cheque 
or money order attached. We'll see that each 

issue reaches you on time. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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The Oldest Living Tree’ 
By WILLIAM ALPHONSO MURRILL | 


Not many miles south of Oaxaca, 
Mexico, near the road to the celebrated 
Ruins of Mitla, stands the oldest tree in 
the world; and that means the oldest liv- 
ing thing, because there are no animals 
that even approach the age attained by 
many trees. 

Tule Valley is dotted with big trees, 
clumps of cacti, orchards of delicious 
mangoes, and arbors of Bougainvillaea 
vines. At the center of the valley is a 
little village, Santa Maria del Tule, and 
in the yard of its church one finds the 
big tree, known throughout Mexico as 
the Great Tree of Tule. 

It is a Montezuma cypress, which is 
yery similar to our southern bald cy- 
presses so much used for telegraph poles 
and shingles; but it does not drop its 
leaves in winter, possibly because there 
is no winter weather where it grows. A 
grove of these trees may be seen at Cha- 
pultepec Castle, in Mexico City, and 
some smaller ones are scattered along 
certain rivers, but the fine old forests seen 
by the invading Spaniards have dis- 
appeared with the draining of the lakes. 

The trunk of the tree in Tule is one 
hundred and sixty feet in circumference; 
its height measures just about the same; 
and the spread of its branches is a few 
feet less. Twenty-eight persons with out- 
stretched arms and finger-tips touching 
could scarcely encircle its huge body. 

The largest of the California redwoods 
has a diameter fourteen feet less than the 
Tule tree, but many of the redwoods are 
nearly twice as high, so that they have a 
much larger volume and weigh more. 
None of the redwoods have lived longer, 
perhaps, than four thousand years. 

When Baron Alexander von Humboldt, 
the great traveler, visited Tule over a 
cestury ago, he carved his name on the 
east side of the tree. This was a silly, 
conceited, and shameful thing to do, even 
if he was a great man in some ways; 
but, luckily, no infection seems to have 
entered the trunk through these uncalled- 
for wounds and the scars are now safely 
covered over by several layers of healing 
tissue. 

Tourists do not often see the Great 
Tree because it is not on a well-beaten 
track, but tourists are not always as re- 
spectful of trees and other fine things as 
they should be. The native Mexicans 
hold it in great veneration and would 
protect it with their lives, I believe; and 
the sanctity of the churchyard is a still 
further protection. 

Unlike the historic Noche Triste tree 
of Mexico City, also a Montezuma cy- 
press, the Tule tree is in vigorous health 
and shows no signs of decay. If it is five 
thousand years old to-day, which seems 
practically certain, it may easily live an- 
other thousand years or so and establish 
a record still more difficult to reach. 


Its life-span would then extend back- 
ward beyond the days of Moses and the 
Pyramids of Egypt, through most of his- 
tory as we know it, and forward to events 
and discoveries that can only be dimly 
imagined. Big things have a peculiar 
attraction for human beings, and old 
things especially interest us. The tallest 
trees in the world are the Eucalyptus 
trees of Australia, which reach a height 
of four hundred and fifty feet;; the 
largest trees are our California redwoods, 
reaching three hundred feet in height and 
thirty-six feet in diameter; and the oldest 
living tree is the Tule cypress, five thou- 
sand years of age and with trunk diam- 
eter of fully fifty feet! 
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More Quiet Too! 

The Lockwood Chief for 1929 em- 

’ bodies a most remarkable new fea- 

ture — ‘‘water-sealed exhaust.” 

The astonishing fact about this 

| New Lockwood improvement is— 

aaa there is no loss of power. A motor 
| 
| 


OARD MOTOR BOATS —A complete line 
oe nely up-to-date racing models. Also some en- 
tirely new models for general pleasure use with 
speed of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 
and absolutely safe. 


$44.00 
~ 


7 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 


that won’t disturb the neighbors, 
nor annoy your fellow fishermen— 
onethat will greatly increase your 
own enjoyment of the sport. 


‘LOCKWOOD 


‘SILENT 
Although the 1928 Lockwood Chief holdsall but three 


— 

Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 

safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
r combinations. 


Boats— 
With or without Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 
money-saving prices. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL. 
Please state the kind of boat you are interestedin (30) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <— 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
Wisconsin \ZitherPlace) Rew 'vore. 


= | 


Class B official American records, the New Chief is 
even faster and more powerful. Other new features: 
improved oiling, improved carburetor control and 
steering, bakelite gasoline gauge, etc. ance 
Twe Other Great Motors for 1929 
The Lockwood Ace, Holder of all Class A official Ameri- 
ean Records and the ‘‘Racing Chief’, timed and de- 
signed especially for racing. (70) 
Write for Free Catalog Folder 


Lockwood Motor Co. °:,3:22°s225* 





WHITE 


Outboard 
Boats:-Canoes 


For fishing or racing—to get there quickly or just 
poke along—there is a WHITE model to meet every 
requirement. A WHITE will make your vaeation and 
week ends the best ever. Every WHITE embodies 
finest materials and equipment with the expert crafts- 
manship of canoe and boat builders having 40 years’ 
experience. Know our attractive prices for the WHITE 
models shown below. Write for complete catalog and 
folders of these ‘‘and a dozen others.” 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 
160 White Street Old Town, Maine 


A faster way to bring 
home the bacon 


“Some bacon!” says Joe, holding up his string. 
Every one over fifteen inches! And they’re head- 
ing for the frying pan as fast as the motor-driven 
Old Town will take ’em. 

There’s surprising speed in this square-stern 
canoe. Especially designed for a portable motor. 
Quick response to rudder; light draft; and carry- 
ing capacity make it ideal for lake fishing. Sturdy 
and dependable too. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Sponson 
models, dinghies and sturdy family boats, Also 
speedy craft for outboard motors — racing step 
planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe Co., 
984 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, 


“Old Town Boats” 


Unfold your boatandShoveO ff 


Toss your Acme into your car, or carry it over your shoulder. When you get to the 
water unfold it, and in eight minutes you can shove off. That’s what you can do when 
you own an Acme Folding Boat or Canoe. These boats will do anything wooden boats 
Se a = ps They ae ee easier to handle and far safer. They won't 

- leak. ey are t for rough usage. They will carry three heavy men 
and all dunage with ease, 7 7 


Great With Outboard Motors 





WHITE’S °29 CRUISER—16 feet long 


am aint — 


WHITE’S BABY BUZZ—12 feet long 


WHITE’S SPECIAL STEPPER—14 feet long 


Thirty-six years’ experience building Acmes. Sold all over the world. Mail coupon and 


get the facts. Learn. how they are 
built and just what they can do. The 
ideal boat for your fishing, hunting 
and outing trips. Prices surprisingly 
low. Use the coupon—or write—today. 


THE ACME BOAT Co. 
48 Pike St. Miamisbuig, Ohio 


ACME BOAT CO., % 

48 Pike St., Miamisburg, Ohio 

Send full particulars on your line of Folding 
Boats and oblige. 


ROUT ciecinirscecin 
St. & No. 
City & State. 
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Edited by ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


The Hiker-Camper 


HATEVER may be said for the pleasures of 

auto camping and of that of the permanent camp 

by some lake or stream, there are also the plea- 
sures of the hiker-camper to be given consideration when 
life in the world of the out-of-doors engrosses the atten- 
tion. The hiker-camper puts his packsack on his back 
containing his shelter, his cooking outfit and his food 
supply, and is ready for the trail wherever it may lead to. 
He may carry with him a week’s provisions or a two 
weeks’ supply, all depending upon if he can replenish 
along the road. 

The hiker-camper may make his trip alone, or he may 
have a companion with him. Comparatively few make 
the trip alone, indeed it is in sharing one’s pleasures and 
observations with a companion that much of the joy of an 
outing of this sort is realized. Likewise there is a division 
of labors (if so you may call it), for two can carry more 
than one, also some of the things that the person going it 
alone would have to leave behind can be brought along 
when there are two to carry. 

Just as the wall tent is the tent suitable for and recom- 
mended for the permanent camper, so is the shelter tent 
of any one of sev- 
eral types and vari- 
eties of material 
adapted to the use 
of the hiker-camp- 
er. I believe that 
the most ridiculed 
and most question- 
ed tent that the 
hiker has tried out 
and suffered in is 
the army pup tent. 
In fact, I read a 
satire one time by 
Chauncey Thomas 
on the pup tent 
that was little less 
than a classic of its 
kind. The fact of 
the matter is that 
the pup tent has 
possibilities for 
good, but not 
enough to compen- 
sate for its evident 
faultiness. All that 


A camp by some lake or stream. 
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can be said of it is that it leaves much to be desired. 
There are open-face tents, canoe tents, wedge tents, fig 
ure A tents and others to select from, the same being o! 

tainable in various weights of material and texture. ‘|| 

demand of many hiker-campers for an extremely light 
tent that will make a “vest-pocket” roll and be truly 
featherweight in character has led them to make their 
own tents along their own lines out of muslin and like 
material. Now anyone can make a shelter tent out of 
muslin and waterproof the same and have a tent that will 
weigh but little and be more or less serviceable. Still 
when all is said and done it cannot even begin to com- 
pare with balloon silk or silkaline tents simply because it 
has not the quality, the strength, the resistance demanded 
of it in facing the elements. 

We are often treated to traists’ drawings and illustra- 
tions, too, showing campers sleeping pleasantly and com- 
fortably in tents that are open to the world without any 
visible protection against the winged pests. In fact, I have 
read of canoeists turning their canoe over at night, a 
crotched stick holding it on a slant, a shelter thus being 
formed. The photograph will show the canoeist peace- 
fully at rest with 
apparently not a 
mosquito within a 
million miles. Now 
understand | am 
not criticizing. 
There probably 
were not mosqui- 
toes where these 
scenes were laid. I 
am merely stating 
my own preference 
and how I would 
be resting under 
circumstances of 
the same sort in 
places I have 
touched upon. In- 
deed I would like 
to transplant some 
of these optimists 
into certain north- 
ern spheres in June 
or July and I'll 
warrant they 
would not be s0 
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docile in their siestas but would in fect} = “i 
be ciicted with insomnia and a close | 
cousin of the Seven Year itch. My selec- | 
tion in a shelter tent is one in which the | Ae HEDLITE 
only opening is a square or triangle in the 
door flap, this same opening covered with 
bobbinet so as to keep the insects well at 
q distance. As for the open face tents, 
where you must needs drape the whole 
front, or yourself, with an accumulation 
of mosquito netting, this never appealed 
to me. Obviously the open face tents are 
arranged that way purposely to afford 
plenty of ventilation in the heat of sum- 
mer. So far as this is concerned, let me 
state that an opening covered with bobbi- 
net in the door, one foot wide by two feet |, 
long, will give you all the ventilation you 
need, as air always seeps in plentifully 
through the pores of the canvas. Inciden- 
tally, when there is a storm brewing and 
the wind is high, you will thank your stars 
that there is just that one opening in the 
tent. I have slept for months at a time in 
a shelter tent in the wilds in which time 
I have tried about every type of shelter 
tent known and a number of designs that 
I have myself invented, but out of them 
all, in the final, I would hand it to the 
shelter tent with the one opening. When 
you are ready to turn in for the night in 
a tent of this sort the door flap is buckled 
or snapped into place and the plumber’s 
candle is lit. Then if any mosquitoes are 
found hovering around they are hunted 
down to the last miserable one. Thus 
only can you combat the insect pests by 
closing them out and then killing those 
that happen to be within. One mosquito ice ee moss 
will do as much to keep you awake 
through the night as a regiment of them. 
Not all shelter tents are provided with 
a floor canvas sewed right in. The reason 
for this is that the camper generally 
makes a bed on the ground of the tent out 
of balsam twigs. One can have a canvas 
(waterproofed) cut the exact shape of the 
inside of the tent that can be laid down 
over the twigs after they are in place, 
this canvas to be drawn to the edges all 
around and buckled or snapped in eyelets 
made in the rim cloth inside of the tent. 
If you make use of an air mattress, how- 
ever, you can have the floor canvas sewed 
into the tent. One fine feature about hav- 
ing the canvas thus sewed in is that it is 
like a pocket and you may stretch the tent 
out and peg it down on all sides with 
ease, whereas if there is no floor canvas 
sewed in you will constantly be stretching 


—is the handiest type of light for fish- 
ermen and sportsmen. A 2 oz. head- 
piece fastens comfortably around your 
head or hatband with a wide web elas- 
tic band. It tilts at any angle, turns 
with your head and throws its light 
instantly wherever you look. Battery 
slips handily into your pocket and 
leaves you free to untangle lines, carry 
your canoe, beat through the woods at 
night or do any of the hundred and 
One outdoor tasks that call for a bright 
light while using both your hands. Made 
in two styles. 


B-1430 Focusing (360 ft. range) - - $2.95 
B-1030 Diffusing Light - - - - - -- $2.70 
(Battery Extra) 


Ask your dealer or write to 


Barney Derr 










New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
FLASHLIGHTS and BATTERIES 
ICE and ROLLER SKATES 
TOOLS, FISHING TACKLE 
WALDEN CUTLERY 













Club life on 


your own porch 







Has large rubberized 






the tent to different points every time you oe ae pene 
: : 7 > ack or game or 

set it up. There is much to be said for HE “‘atmosphere’s’’ the thing. . . Ry = 
- ye 2 trance. Alsi y 

an air mattress on a hiking trip. I have after all... and OLD HICKORY “* consented packet, "ian 
mentio s = : : : side left for small 
ned one desirable feature in the furniture on your porch will bring you thermos, fly. hooks, 





license, ete. 
Combination Hunting and Fishing Coat 
In a FEATHER No. V you can either fish or hunt 


the restfulness and comfort . . if not the 
quiet and remoteness . . of the country 
club.or summer camp. 





above. It also saves time in that you do 
not have to cut balsam twigs to make a 







mattress on the ground 
: ° Otp Hickory on the porch willserve you with the greatest convenience and freedom. It’s so 
a _ light you don’t kn you’ve g i ‘ ret i - 
Understand that a shelter tent is meant every day, and every evening. You'll find tects against chilling winds and is water sak * lea 





famous ‘‘Dryback or Money Back’’ guarantee. 

Has large rubberized pocket clear across back for fish 
or game. No creel. necessary. Properly ventilated. 
Blood and stain proof. Short length for deep wading. 
Rubberized lining easily washable. 


the ‘‘Otp Hickory” trade mark on all the 
best-looking —_ and garden furniture. 
Every piece of OLp Hickory furniture you 
may buy you will find comfortable—thor- 
oughly comfortable—and you will find it 
artistic, too, truly beautiful because of the 
handsome design and skilled workmanship. 
There is no other furniture which will stand 
hard outdoor usage like Op Hickory, and 
no other fine furniture so low priced in first 
cost, nor so durable under any service. 

Have your porch this summer reflect the 
restfulness, comfort and beauty of the great 
outdoors by furnishing it with O-p Hickory 


Sila ait HICKORY 
_ Write usfor complete 0 oO 
“ras one we FU R N. C = 
aasersunenens MARmNcvitif NO 


aler nearest you. Our : 
complete coneas alt 1250S. Cherry St. 
the beautiful Otp Trade-Mark Brand 
Hickory pieces for 25 Burned into Every 
cents...‘‘Wefurnish Piece of Genuine 
the Great Outdoors.” “Ola Hickory” 





merely as a place in which you sleep at 
night, therefore its main purpose is to 
afford you ample room to stretch out in 
lengthwise and ample enough room to 
sleep two without crowding. My personal 
preference goes out to any type of tent 
that is wedge or teepee shape, that will 
shed the rain without any sag or hollow 
in the canvas permitting an accumulation 
of water to occur. The well-stretched tent 
's the one that defies the rain at every 
angle, 

Naturally the shelter tent should have 
no inner pole to keep it up. The shelter 
tent may have a two foot ridge to it say, 
amy a ridge stick through tapes along | 
cles a —_ A rope connects to this 
Ss is thrown over the branch of a 

rawn taut. In event that the 
















In bottom of breeches (at back) is 
inserted elastic webbing. Pull ‘em 
on—no lacing. Newest sportsman’s 
style for ease, quickness and con- 
venience. Breeches reinforced with 
rubberized duck. Keeps out water. 
Also mosquito proof. No. N.E. 
Breeches $4.50. 
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REWARDS oa QUALITY 
Given FREE to readers.... 


Of Forest & StrEAM who will help us introduce this magazine to those 
not at present subscribers. 


Put your spare moments to use and receive these valuable articles in 
return. 


By special arrangement with the manufacturers or the celebrated 
“Pflueger” brands of Fishing Tackle, we are enabled to give you these 
articles free for a certain number of subscriptions. 


Forest & STREAM costs less than one cent a day and what red-blooded 
American, who loves the Outdoors, would not spend a cent a day for a 
year’s subscription if asked to do so? 


You send us the requisite number of subscriptions, with the cash for 
them and the particular rewards of your choice to which you may be 
entitled, will be sent you postpaid. 


Those who read ForREST AND STREAM know the great amount of in- 
formation and entertainment it brings each year. You readers are best 
qualified to introduce it to others. Will you try it and give us the 
opportunity to send you these splendid rewards? 


No. 1993 Jeweled Pflueger Sum- 
mit Level Wind Reel. Made of 
Nickel Silver. Will not discolor. 
Pyralin Amber Handles. Will 
be given free for sending 10 
yearly subscriptions to Forest & 
STREAM at $2.50 each. 


No. 4931 Pflueger Fli- 
lite floating Bass Bug. 
White Body, Red 
Head, Red and White 
Feather Streamers. Two 
of these given free for 
sending us one yearly 
subscription at $2.50. 


No. 1998 Pflueger Lu- 
minous Tandem Spin- 
ner. Size No. 1 with 
feathered hook. Two 
of these spinners will 
be given free for send- 
ing us one yearly sub- 
scription at $2.50. 


When ordering premiums be sure to state the 
number of premium desired. Send your orders 
and remittances to Forest & STREAM, 80 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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convenient branch is not made use of 
then one can readily cut the usual three 
shear poles and contrive the desired re- 
sults. The ease with which a shelter tent 
can be put up has much to do’ with its 
success and the attainment of a place in 
your favor. The less complicated, the 
fewer angles there are to it, the better, 
There are a number of tents to select 
from. Study them all carefully so that 
you can catalogue the good features of 
each and make your selection in accor- 
dance. 


Packsacks 


The above paragraph head should prob- 
ably be “packsacks and pack-baskets” by 
reason of the fact that whereas you use a 
regulation canvas packsack in the north- 


The packsack on a North Woods trail. 


west and in Canada, in the east, particu- 
larly throughout the Adirondacks, you will 
use the familiar pack-basket. Each has 
its good qualities, both in their place are 
recommendable. If the canvas packsack 
has anything over the pack-basket, then it 
is the fact that because its sides are ex- 
pansive more can be gotten into it than 
into the non-expansive pack-basket. Hav- 
ing a flap with three leather straps to it, 
the packsack can be filled top-high and be 
held in place by drawing the straps down 
if need be to the last notches. Whether 
your selection is a pack-basket or is 4 
packsack, remember that you can ob- 
tain either in sizes too small. See to it 
that your carryall is large enough, com- 
modious enough to hold your outfit with- 
out cramping your style so to speak. A 
small packsack or pack-basket loaded al- 
most beyond its possible limits will be 
very uncomfortable, wobbly and _ top- 
heavy on the back, whereas the large 
packsack will hang right and feel right 
in spite of its heft. It is harder to pack 
a pack-basket than a packsack because, 
as I have previously said, the former 
is not expansive, while the latter is. But, 
also, the packsack has to be packed more 
carefully, for if any cornered or hard 
items are next to the back these are 
sure to be. felt and your trip on the 
trail will be taken up in thinking about 
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COMFORTABLE CAMPING 


SLEEP ON 


you 


RESTFUL, BENEFICIAL SLEEP for the 
HUNTER, CAMPER, FISHERMAN and all who 
sleep out of doors. 

OUTING CAMP MATTRESSES solve your bed- 
ding problems. Light weight, comfortable, com- 
pact and reliable. 50,000 satisfied customers in 
che last 12 years. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Sole Manufacturers of : . 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET, with inside air 
hed. Perfection Fishing Shirts, WHALL’S Two- 
Door Tents, POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN Sleep- 
ing Robes, ete. 
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DICK WHALL camp avvisor , ATHOL 


MASS, U. S. A. 


CALLING THE 
OLD GOBBLER 


To get the wisest old bird, 
learn the turkey language from my 
Phonograph Game Call Record. 
Price $2.50, buyer to pay express 
charges. 

My new box call will make per- 
fect hen yelp, gobbler yelp, and a 
fine imitation of the gobble. Price 
$5.00. Postage prepaid. 

Cocobolo Yelper, $3.50. Hand 
book “Hunting the Wild Turkey” 
$1.50. This will teach you about 
every call you will need in hunting. 


TOM TURPIN 1150 Eastmoreland Ave. 


Memphis, Tena. 
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SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 

WRITE FOR FREEZE CATALOG 

Factory Prices save you Money. 


TENT COMPANY 


| St. Louis. Pio. | 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Just off the press. 
Shews 50 items of foot- 
wear, clothing, tents, 
etc., for the fisherman 
and metor camper. 


L. L. BEAN 
329 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 
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everything but the beauties of Nature! 
around you. Therefore in packing the | 
packsack it should be laid out flat on me 
ground, back down, opening up. The 
blankets are now folded and slipped in | 
to lie along the back. This will form| 
a cushion while the heavier objects, and | 
especially the cornered ones, can be dis- | 
tributed so that they will be on the outer 
edges. Thus cushioned, the hiker-camper 
will have no trouble going it the pack- 
sack way. 

Obviously if two are making a trip to- 
gether, the division of labors in carry- 
ing is equalized. While, one may carry 
the cook kit in his pack, the other will | 
carry the tent. The food supply may | 
be apportioned as to equal weight so 
that one will not have to carry more 
than the other. It should be decided in 
the beginning of a trip just what each is 
to carry. Thus when breaking camp, 
each packs his sack or basket, each time 
placing each item where he has found 
it carries best and takes up least room. 
By thus methodically simplifying things 
there is no time lost. Packs can be 
shed, each can go about his tasks, since 
each knows what he is called upon to do, 
and he can do them quickly and efficient- 
ly. It is because everything in hiking- 
camping is so wonderfully simplified that 
it is so attractive. But to have things 
work like clockwork, the routine should 
be learned by heart in the beginning 
which, if done, will assure you a trip 
that will be a red-letter one in your 
memory. 


What should the outfit of the hiker- 
camper weigh when it is packed? Ob- 
viously if he is going it alone his pack 
will weigh more than it will if two are 
in on the deal. I believe a thirty-five 
or forty-pound pack is considered suitable 
for a hike of somewhat over a week. 
Surely there will be some things left out, 
that is true, but where two join up in 
the adventure a forty-pound pack each 
should suffice for a two-week trip. But 
everything depends upon that all-power- 
ful thing, the appetite. If it is one of 
those well built and coddled affairs you 
will need more than forty pounds per 
man, especially if you are not going to 
count on provisions along the way to 
help you out! 





The Outdoor Fireplace 
(Continued from page 251) 


there are a number of advantages to the 
built-in grid and removable top. 


In case no grid is built into the fire- 
place, the draft can be greatly improved 
in several ways. The easiest is to lay 
parallel rows of bricks on the ground 
and place the wood upon these. Another 
is to use regular fireplace dogs. Still 
another is to use two sticks of green 
hardwood as a support for the fuel. 


A fireplace often seen along the high- 
way is some form of the barbecue illus- 
trated in the sketch at Figure II. Con- 
structed with an arch, as is most com- 
monly seen, the services of a brick mason 
may be required; however, a square top 
is quite all right and much easier to con- 
struct. If charcoal or cannel coal is 
used for fuel, no chimney may be re- 
quired to carry off the smoke and gas. 
The one from which the sketch was made 
had a six-inch drain tile for its chimney. 
Soft coal or wood used for fuel would 
demand such a chimney, and in any case 
it will be a better fireplace with one than 
it can possibly be without. 
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HODGMAN 


AIR BEDS 


Money Can’t Buy a Better Outdoor 
Bed—as low as 


$13 


a 


YOU'LL spend twice 
as much, look twice as far, 
and not get a bed that's 
” one-half as good as the 
Hodgman Camp Air Bed at $13.00 and up. Forest Ranger 
Jack Hart of MacCall, Washington, who has lived next to 
nature for oars. wrote us recently: **The Hodgman Camp 
Atr Bed is the best I ever had. It was my choice after tnvesti- 
gating every type of camp air bed to be seen inthe more tm- 
portant sporting goods stores throughout the U. S. and 
Canada." There's the word of a man who knows the 
value of proper outdoor sleeping equipment. 
Hodgman Air Beds are comfortable beyond description. 
They're compact, light, convenient, easily inflated. Will 
last for years._ Useful around the house as well as out of 
doors. ASK YOUR DEALER.TO DEMONSTRATE 
ONE FOR YOU. 
FREE--32-page Handhook, ‘‘How to Sleep Comfortably 
Out af Doors.’’ Mail coupon for it now. 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 64 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 
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Hodeman Rubber Company 
64 Tripp St., Framinghar, Mass. 
Send FREF--32-page HANDBOOK, 
“How to Sleep Comfortably Out of 
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UMBRELLA TENTS 


BUY DIRECT---save 37%. Stoll camp equipment national leader 10 
years. Factory prices on all styles, sizes, types of tents, camp equipment, 
auto seat covers, awnings, porch swings, couches, gasoline stoves. gas lamps, 
auto beds, folding tables, benches---everything for country home or camper. 
See Amazing Factory Prices in Big Catalog---It's FREE. 
DENVER [oleoyRok 
ESET LARIMER ST. 
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As necessary to the fishing or boat as oars. 
Make that fishing or boating trip a real pleasure. Solid 
comfort is assured with the ‘‘Minnetonka’’ as its three 
wide springy cross pieces close together form wide com- 
fortable_ back. ; 
Adjustable for incline so as to meet user’s convenience. 
It is light in weight and folds compactly. Slips on or 
off seat in a jiffy. 

At good dealers or $1.75 postpaid. 


Warner Mig. Company "“uincr* 


Take a ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER along and you'll get more fun 
out of camping. Just hitch it on behind 
your car and your driving and steeping 
quarters are ready wherever you choose 
to camp. Nothing to do but raise the 
top. No worries about pitching tents in 
the rain. Carries all luggage. Makes 
touring a pleasure. All the luxuries of 
home—electric light, kitchenette, ice box, 
table and lockers. Beds off the ground. 
Rainproof and mosquite proof. 

SEND TODAY for circular on - 

mew model just out and spe- 

cial prices for a limited time. 


Zagelmeyer Auto Camp Co. 


716 S&S. Henry St., 
Bay City, Mich. 
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HUNTING Hunting & Fishing 
FISHING e monthly magazine cram™ 
- oy TTD med ora of bunting, 9 gishine, camp’ 
and trapping stories and pictures, val- 
uable information about guns, rifles, 
fishing tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, etc. Big- 
gest value ever offered in a sporting 
magazine. 
AND HERE’S THE 
Remington Sportsman's Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and 
fur-bearing animals. Blades 
are of superior quality steel 
' with strong, durable, keen- 
cutting edges. The points are shaped just right for 
@ good, clean job of elitting and skinning. 
SPECIAL OFFE We will send you Hunting & 
Fishing Magazine for a_ whole 
=, 12 big issues, and this Remington Sportman’s 
2. 


Both for 


The Name ‘‘Remington’’ on the 


blade Is 
your 
guarantee 
of quality. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, Mail your order today to 
HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 281 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Deafness 
OVERCOME 


And perfect hearing restored in 
§ cases of deafness and poor hear- 
& ing resulting from Flu, Scarlet 
Fever, Catarrhal Troubles, Blows, 


Explost Defective Ear Drums, Discharges, etc. 
Relicf oa from the use of the ting. invisible 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
Inuse for 36 years by hundreds of thousands, the ange 


na lace what is lacking in the natural ear 
menicines, operations, or being seen or felt. Easy for 
ae to put in and remove without any 
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WILSON EAR DRUM CO. Ine. Building, Louisville, Kyo 


American | 
Top-Break 
Revolver 


Your choice in 32 or 38 Cal. Blue steel, rifled ‘ 

barrel, smooth, accurate, hard-hitting, 3 or 

4 inch barrel,5 or6shot. Finest American wor! mavehintl 

throughout. $25.00 value. Send no Money. Pay express- 
man on delivery $7.89 plus express charges. 

JENKINS, 621 Broadway, New York, Dept. 4-T-263 


PATENTS 


I make a specialty of patents and trade marks. 
Protect and profit by your ideas. Full infor- 
mation and terms on request. Fifteen years’ 
active practice before U. S, Patent Office. 


LESTER L. SARGENT, Patent Lawyer 


1115 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Will lees uot fom Blue Steel; Checkered Grip. t 
“A 'sGun". With extra magazine 
aun 18 shots. SEND NO MONEY : — Pay Ex- 
pressman Only $9.85 plus small express charges. 

JENKINS CORPORATION. 621 BROADWAY 
Dept, 4-B-263 
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A good size for the barbecue fireplace 
is three feet square, or two and one-half 
by three feet. The rod, or spit, upon 
which the meat is turned while broiling 
over the open fire may be an iron rod of 
sufficient length that has been heated red 
hot and its handle bent to shape; or one 
can have a blacksmith construct a more 
satisfactory spit upon the dimensions of 
Some provision is neces- 
sary to insure that the chunk of meat is 
securely attached to the spit so that it 
will rotate when the handle is turned. 
With the home-made spit this is easily 
accomplished by drilling a small hole 
through the center of the spit and insert- 
ing through this a ten-penny nail. An- 
other means to the same end is a pair of 
iron straps secured on each side of the 
rod by stove bolts. Such straps, now in 
use on a certain fireplace, were once tires 
on a buggy wheel; these were cut four 
inches long and holes for the bolts drilled 
two inches from the ends, 

Sometimes one is caught in a fishing or 
hunting camp without adequate cook 
stove, as was once the case on a two 
weeks’ outing, and anything that will 
serve the purpose well is worth its 
weight in gold. The fireplace we con- 
structed in the emergency is illustrated 
at Figure III. It was admittedly not a 
thing of beauty, but man, oh man! how 
it would fry trout or bacon, boil pota- 
toes, coffee, and so on. It was an ex- 
cellent emergency fireplace, as two weeks’ 
constant use proved. 

Rummaging a deserted shack in the 
neighborhood, we found a sheet of metal 
about two feet wide by three feet long, 
which served very well for the top. 
There was no stove-pipe to be found any- 
where, nor did we want to take the 
necessary time to build a stone smoke- 
stack; so an old rusty milk can with the 
bottom knocked out served very well. In 
fact the draft was so good that we had 
to keep the top partly covered to hold 
down the roaring fire. 

The body for this makeshift fireplace 
was merely a trench dug in the ground, 
which was heavy clay soil, and as it 
happened there was a convenient bank 
in front of camp nicely located for the 


~ 
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purpose. It was a cinch to dig out the 
trench and put over it the sheet metal to 
and the mik can stove pipe. This fire. 
place was much superior to an open fire 
for cooking. 


Every now and then you run into a 
man who is nutty about broiled steak 
dinners, and for him there is no fireplace 
like the simple affair sketched at Figure 
IV. No top is needed and the grid js 
built into the walls very near the top. 
There is “nothing to” such a simple fire- 
place as this, provided one has a supply 
of old bricks or flat stones on hand, 


A more elaborate form of outdoor fire- 
place, such as one sees in National and 
State parks, is displayed at Figure V, 
There are many variations, the one 
sketched is in the Denver Mountain 
parks system. It is about six feet in 
length, and the smoke is carried away 
through a rather sturdy chimney. Both 
the body and the chimney are constructed 
of native rocks. The top is sheet iron 
and hinged to the end over the firebox 
door is a swinging lid that lifts for wood 
to be inserted and then closes down, 
partly covering the front, thus acting as 
a check to the draft. In some fireplaces 
the sheet metal top covers only the back 
half of the fireplace, and the front is a 
grid; thus both types of fireplaces are 
combined in one. 

In building any kind of fireplace where 
a great deal of broiling is to be done over 
an open fire, especially when roasting 
hams, it is best to have some provision 
for catching the drip of the melted fat, 
so that it will not fall into the fire. ‘A 
device to accomplish this is roughly 
sketched at A on Figure V, where the 
fire is behind the meat, rather than under 
it. A trough or drip-pan is placed under- 
neath the meat. 

Another similar device is sketched at 
B on Figure V, and here the fire is at 
the base of the fireplace, while the slant- 
ing back reflects the up-going heat against 
the meat. The drip is caught in a pan 
in front of the fire. It is necessary to 
empty out the accumulated greese at least 
once a day, else it may be responsible for 
a nasty fire. 


The End of a Perfect 
Day 


(Continued from page 238) 


proposition the keener the thrills it pro- 
duces. The birds have taken matters into 
their own hands, so to speak, and are 
giving themselves a more even chance 
than formerly against us who pursue 
them. That’s only fair, and no sports- 
man will ever quarrel with fairness. A 
hunt with no evidence of game is a grave 
disappointment; but it is a rare good 
hunt indeed when there is something do- 
ing all the time, even though the game it- 
self is doing its full half of it. One day 
not long ago I came across a foolish bevy, 
V’ll admit, and—but I guess that’s really 
another story. 

How King did hunt that day! It would 
have earned him a place in any field trial 
I ever saw. But he’s a funny scamp. He 
won't strut his stuff just for a gallery; 
though he always will for the gun. It 
was his marvellous mother, however, who 
found the third bevy. And this one was 


a little more kind to us, two birds falling 
to each gun on the rise. We worked them 
out a bit, when I saw a farmhouse in the 
distance ‘and began to feel the pangs of 
hunger. I think John had planned to hunt 
right on through without eating, but the 
sincerity of my selling arguments won out 
and we headed in the direction my stom- 
ach dictated. I think it was a wise mea 
sure, too, for the dollar each that we 10 
sisted on paying for a couple of eggs, 
bread and coffee apiece simply carried the 
good farmer folk fairly off their feet. We 
were not merely asked to come again—bu ut 
it was insisted upon until we promised. 
Which, of course, was not a hard promise 
to extract from us. There’s a good hint 
here for others—and a mere hint to the 
wise should always be sufficient. : 
One thing that added many beautiful 
shades of deep meaning to the picture 
a perfect hunt that was being painted for 
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us that day was the character of the coun- 
try in which we were hunting. It was 
away from all beaten paths; and that 
means so much, I think, Certainly it does 
to me. I love to roam hidden fields well 
off the highways. A paved road which 
may parallel even a good quail field sub- 
tracts a subtle something from the keen- 
ness of one’s satisfaction. There was noth- 
ing of that kind to detract on the present 
occasion. The farmhouse at which we 
ate was the only one we saw all day that 
was occupied. We worked cover adjacent 
to a couple of others that were deserted 
and which appeared to have been in this 
state for quite some time. Such weed- 
grown spots make the best kind of cover 
for quail; and it was, in fact, in one of 
these that King found our fourth bevy. 
Again we each made a double on the rise. 
The bag now wasn’t so bad—although 
well below the legal limit—and I hated to 
have to consult my watch, having decided 
to drive back home yet that night. 

“Let's make it five bevies, though, be- 
fore we call it a day,” was John’s pro- 
posal—and you know the answer. There 
was no telling what this decision might 
do to the plans for getting home; but 
there is never a bit of use to cross your 
bridges before you come to them. 

You know how it is in such cases. You 
may never find that last bevy that you’ve 
set as the final goal. If you’ve decided to 
stop at the sixth, the fifth find may not 
elude you; but when the fifth is to be the 
final—well, that’s different again. Each 
dog had found two bevies, an even score. 
So, just to add a bit of spice, I suggested 
that we make a little wager as to whch 
would find the fifth bevy—and I gave 
John his pick of the dogs. He chose King, 
so I laid my money on Smada Byrd. The 
stake was only a dollar a dog, but it 
keened up our anticipation like the very 
mischief. 

It was a dandy framework for the final 
setting of the picture. To the west was 
an angling woodsline, bordered by an old 
snake fence, as far as the eye could see. 
To the east stretched wide open fields of 
rag weed, sedge grass and little borders 
of broom corn. And we were heading 
into a pocket that pierced the woods. We 
could see King cutting up his cover 
swiftly ahead of us; but after a bit it 
dawned on me that I had not seen his 
mother for quite some time. When that 
occurs, it’s well to look her up—and she’s 
almost bound to be there somewhere with 
her birds. So I began to swing back and 
toward the right, while Gregersen took 
the opposite direction. 

Pretty soon I heard him call: “Point 
over here—King’s got ’em!” And I hur- 
ried over. 

_ Coming in from a different angle, I no- 
ticed the waning sunlight brightening a 
spot of red that was foreign to the cover 
and twenty feet ahead of where I saw 
King standing. I called John over and 
pointed it out to him. Without comment, 
he took a dollar from his pocket and 
handed it to me, saying: 

“Our bet’s on a bevy, an’ this may be a 
single—so you take the shot, an’ if it’s a 
bevy you’re already paid.” 


Read 



























































“FOREST AND STREAM’S 
BATTLE FOR THE BIRDS” 


on page 256 of this issue 


Forrest AND STREAM 








But I just knew it was a bevy and pre- 
pared to shoot accordingly. It was a 
nasty place to make a double—you’d have 
to beat two birds to the woods, and we 
were right at the very edge of it. A bevy 
it was—and they sure did duck for cover 
quickly! It was awfully hard to get on a 
bird, and it’s foolish to shoot unless you 


‘do. Yet the first barrel produced no ap- 


parent effect. I kept this bird covered, 
giving up all thought of a coveted double. 
The second barrel produced a cloud of 
feathers, but I felt sure the bird had kept 
on going—which fact Jchn confirmed. 
Still, I knew it had been hard hit. 

We climbed over the rotting rails and 
into the woods. I was bound to find that 
bird and needed it to make the even num- 
ber I had sort of pledged myself to take 
home. Besides, I conceive it to be every 
hunter’s solemn duty to seek until he shall 
find every possible piece of game that is 
known to be hard hit. That is one of the 
reasons my dogs have been so developed 
in retrieving. And we were to see a 
splendid sample of it now. Suddenly we 
heard one of the dogs plunge into a pile 
of brush. It sounded as though a bird 
had been flushed—and John so expressed 
his fears and his regret. But I mighty 
well knew better, for those dogs never do 
that. I felt I knew what had occurred. 

“The little bitch has the bird!” I said, 
“and she’ll be here with it in a minute.” 

Just then we saw her coming and it 
proved as I had spoken, She handed it to 
me very carefully, for the bird was still 
alive, but I quickly pulled its head and 
gave it to her as a well-earned reward. 

“That’s the first false move she’s made 
all day,” said my companion, “but she 
oughtn’t to have done that, even though 
she did catch the bird.” 

“Ought not to have done what?” I 
asked. 

“Jump in on her point an’ catch it.” 

“You’re all wrong,” I told him. “That’s 
the bird I hit a minute ago—and she 
knew it. She'll never jump in on an unhit 
bird, but she knows the difference between 
such and a cripple. That’s one of the 
things that makes her such a wonderful 
retriever.” 

“Let me see that bird.” asid John—“the 
one you just pulled the head off of.” 

“T gave it to him and watched him be- 
gin to pull back the feathers. “You’re 
right, by Golly!” he said. “Here’s the 
marks.” And as he handed that last bird 
back to me, the expression on his face told 
me, without words being necessary, that 
for him, too, it marked the end of a per- 
fect day. 

For me, there still lay ahead the long 
night drive back home. At times I had to 
pinch myself to keep awake—but even 
this added to the eeriness of it all and 
helped to shroud otherwise familiar land- 
marks in a fascinating sort of mystery and 
give them an interesting strangeness. 
Through this framework, the picture of 
the hunt itself still stands out clearly and 
in bold relief. And it is just such pleas- 
ing pictures that it is a hunter’s happiness 
to carry around with him in memory 
down through the years. 
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HOW TO BUILD 


e 
A PERFECT Fireplace 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST!.. 


DOUBLE HEAT 
NO SMOKE 


Build with 
a Heatilator—a 
double-wall met- 
al form around | 
which any kind | 
of masonry is | 
laid:.. Airpas | 
sages located as 
desired. Assures proper 
construction—nosmoke good 






draft, double heat. 


Fully guaranteed. Savings in material, labor and fuel 
cover cost. Write us for plan sheets free. 


Heatilator Company 
552 Colvin Station, Syracuse N. Y. 


Heatilator mies? 
SUMMER COTTAGES 180% 








GARAGES 87 


Many Sizes 
and Designs« 
All Materials 
Readi-Cut 
We Pay Freight 


The ALADDIN Go JMail this Coupon! 
| Bay city, Mich. - Wilmington, N.C. - Portland, Ore.| 


Oo Summer Cottage Catalog O Garage Catalog 
| No. 734 | 





















Name__ 3 
| Street | 
L City _State 
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Eliminate That 
Out-House 


with a modern sanitary Wol- 
verine toilet. No sewers. Easy 
to install. 
up-keep. Ideal for cottages, 
suburban homes, resorts, 
Meets approval Health 
Boards. Thousands in use. 
Satisfied users everywhere. 
















ec Write for complete circulars. 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
550 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 





Bannerman Army Bargains 


Haversack .75 | New Bugle $3.40 
Machete-bolo $1.50 | Flint Pistol $6.90 
Rope lariat . . $1.00 | Saddle . . . $9.85 
Springfieldcal.30rifle,24 inch barrel $19.50 
New catalog, illustrated, 380 pages of 
. — guns, uniforms, ete. for 50 cents, 
as ; pecial new circular for 2c stamp. 












~ Established 1865, 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 


“Cast Your Own Lead Soldiers, Indians, Hunters, Ani- 
mals. 214 Wonderful True to Life Models. Easy and 
inexpensive to make. 1 furnish ali necessary material 


including Enamei. Send for Free Catalog. 
Henry C. Schiercke 1034 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








NEW CATALOG OF 


ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 


Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
“Government's sacrifice saveg 
‘ou money. Write for copy, 





‘The KENNEBEC CANOE 
| Leading Canoe in America, $59 up £.0.b. 


LIGHT, FIRM, STAUNCH 


Oak stems and keel, cedar planking, best quality canvas, 
| thoroughly waterproofed. Write for complete catalog. 
The Kennebec Canoe Co., Dept. 32, Waterville, Maine. 
AR, SLOT LTIIE ILS OOO OEE DEM EGER AEN EIB TS RE MIRE TE 


Low cost and low * 
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Forest AND STREAM 


THE OUTDOORSMAN'S 


SIGNPOST 


_ V. E. LYNCH’S CAMPS 


Sportsmen, if you are in- 
terested in Bear and Deer 
Hunting, Bird Shooting, or 
some wonderful Trout 
fishing be sure and ask 
for my highly illustrated 
44-page camp booklet de- 
scribing my country, game 
and fish before deciding 
where to go. My camps 
are off the beaten trail, 
and last year I smashed 
all records for the largest 
kill of Bear in one season 
in the State of Maine. 
ae ee Don't fail to ask for one 
Shot at Lynch’s Camp of these _ booklets. It’s 
by Mrs. E.W.Strother worth seeing. 


V. E. LYNCH, ASHLAND, MAINE 





Salmon Fishing 


Lower half or lower two thirds of one 

of the best and most conveniently lo- 

cated private salmon fishing properties 
is offered for sale 


Apply to Salmon Fishing 
In care of Forest AND STREAM 
80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


HENDERSON’S CAMP 
JACKMAN, MAINE 


Come to Henderson’s Camps for early trout 
and salmon’ fishing. Five good lakes well 
stocked with trout and salmon. All reached 
by canoe or motor boat from Henderson’s 
Camps. Write for booklet and rates. 


FOR SALE 
Forty Thousand Acres in Carteret 
County, North Carolina. One of 
the greatest game areas in the South. 
Write for full information 


NEWBY and WHITE .°. 


Trout Hatchery For Sale 


Beautiful country home, 154 acres, with brook trout 
hatchery, poultry and game preserve located thereon. 
Suitable for shooting club, private estate, camp site. 
ete. In Berkshires, 100 miles New York, one-quarter 
mile from R. R. station. Lake and 16 natural springs. 
Reasonable. 


Box 25, In care of FOREST & STREAM 
80 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 





CHANNEL BASS “it: Soekers. Kings 
Hotel, 50 double 
rooms, 30 connect-baths. Sea Foods. Home ore Vegetables, Fresh 


Guides, Power Boats with Cabins & Awnings. A-1 


Milk, Eggs, etc. Amer. Plan, Day $3.50 00. 


. BS ne ean 
Channel Bass 25-58 Ibs., Trout 1-10 Ibs.” Surf Bathing. Del-Mar-Va. 
owe Rond.oe O. F.C. ti EX. E. Shore, Va. (Ocean Sid 
achaopr ne, ac ren je, . ore, a. cea : 
o lets. A. ‘HG. MEARS, (Ownership Management) . * 


"n writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


HERTFORD, N. C. 


Edited by 
MORRIS ACKERMAN 


(Editor Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide) 
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ALBERT CouNnTy—New _ Brunswick. 
Canadian National Railways to numerous 
points in the county. One of the smaller 
counties in the province. Located on the 
Bay of Fundy, in the southeastern part 
of the province. Probably the very best 
moose country in New Brunswick, if not 
in the entire eastern section of Canada 
and a good place for moose hunters to 
keep in mind for a trip this fall. 

The facts, as recorded by the Bureau 
of Provincial Information, disclose that 
“four visiting sportsmen from the United 
States, who had been hunting in Alma 
West, reported seeing 319 moose on a 
ten-day trip.” This was last November. 
I have hunted moose from coast to coast, 
several times in the province of New 
Brunswick, but never have I heard of 
them in such number. If you are inter- 
ested further drop a line to Elliott and 
McKinley, Alma West, Albert County, 
N. B., Canada. 

MooseHEAD LAKE—Somerset and Piscat- 
aquis Counties, Maine. Bangor and 
Aroostook Railway to Greenville; Maine 
Central Railroad to Kineo Station; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway to Greenville. Boat 
connections for lake points. Located in 
west-central part of the state. The larg- 
est. fresh-water lake wholly within the 
boundaries of the United States. Starting 
point for over 50 canoe cruises, including 
the famous Allegash River trip. The 
lake is some forty miles long and about 
twenty miles wide at its widest point. 

Excellent fishing for land-locked salmon, 
togue (lake trout) and speckled trout. 
In the heart of the white-tail deer and 
black bear country. Grouse and rabbits. 
Fur-bearers. Guides, boats, canoes and 
accommodations. Camp sites. For fur- 
ther information address Squaw Moun- 
tain Inn, Greenville; Thorofare Camps, 
Greenville Junction; Northwest Inn, Sea- 
boomook; West Outlet, West Outlet; 
Camp Greenleaf, Greenville; Brassua 
Lake Camps, Tarratine. 

Swainssoro—Emanuel County, Geor- 
gia. Georgia and Florida and Wadley 
Southern Railways. On Dixie-Overland 
Highway direct from Savannah.  Lo- 
cated in the east-central section of the 
state. Two counties west of the South 
Carolina state line. No better quail 
hunting district in the state. 

Judge Howard Roberts has hunting 
privileges over a very large tract. He 
also can furnish guides and the best of 
dogs, also accommodations. For informa- 
tion address him at Swainsboro. 


TRINITY NATIONAL ForeEsT—Trinity 
County, California. Southern Pacific 
Railway to Redding; stage to Weaver- 
ville, about 50 miles west of Redding. 
Located in the northwestern section of 
the state. Crossed east and west by Red 
Bluff- Eureka State Highway. Also 
roads north and west from Weaverville. 

Excellent steelhead trout and salmon 
fishing in the Trinity River. This 
stream joins the famous Klamath River 
in Humboldt County. Game very abun- 
dant, especially in the remote sections of 
the forest. Deer, bear, mountain sheep, 
mountain lion, antelope, coyote, wolf, fox, 
lynx, fisher, otter, martin, skunk, raccoon, 
mink, badger, ringtail cats, ermine and 
muskrat. Duck, quail and dove shoot- 
ing. Accommodations and guides. In- 
formation from New York and Union 
Hotels. 

ALDER Sprincs—Glenn County, Cali- 
fornia. (California National Forest.) 
Southern Pacific Railway to Willows, 80 
miles west via stage to Alder Springs. 
On State Highway from Willows. Cali- 
fornia National Forest is located in por- 
tions of Glenn, Tehama, Mendocino, 
Colusa and Lake Counties. Situated in 
the northwestern section of the state. 
Only accessible from the east points be- 
tween Colusa and Corning, on the South- 
ern Pacific; on the west from Hopland, 
Ukiah, Willits and Dos Rios, on the 
Northern Pacific. 

Excellent trout fishing in many streams. 
Game plentiful, as well as fur-bearing 
animals. Deer, bear, mountain lion, wolf, 
coyote, fox, lynx, fisher, otter, mink, skunk, 
raccoon, badger, cats, ermine and musk- 
rat. Quail, duck and dove shooting. 
Alder Springs for pack outfits for sum- 
mer travel. Willows for guides and out- 
fits for winter trips. Information from 
Palace Hotel, Willows. 

GLENWoop Sprincs—Garfield County, 
Colorado. Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroad. On Pike’s Peak Ocean- 
to-Ocean Highway. Located in the west 
central part of the state. One of Colo- 
rado’s most famous health, fishing and 
hunting resorts. Native brook, eastert 
brook, rainbow and other varieties of 
trout. Excellent fishing in many streams. 
White-tail and black-tail deer, black and 
cinnamon: bear, wolves, coyotes, bobcats, 
some mountain lion, Small game and 
fur-bearers. ; 

Outfitting point for fishing, hunting, 
camping trtps. Guides, horses and com- 
plete equipment. Bert Cardnell, Glenwood 
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Springs, outfitting, guiding in both Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. J. B. Deacon, 
Glenwood Springs, also outfits and fur- 
nishes guides. Ruedi (45 miles), Bige- 
low (56 miles), Norrie (58 miles), Nast 
(62 miles), Woods Lake (62 miles), 
Marvin Lake (102 miles), Sweetwater 
Lake (38 miles). 

SxacwAy—Alaska. Reached from Van- 
couver, B. C., via Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Steamers. Skagway 
is at the extreme head of the famous 
“inside passage” and is the northern ter- 
minus of these ships. It is the gateway 
to Whitehorse, Dawson, Klondike and 
other Yukon and Yukon River points. 
It is the gateway also to Lake Atlin, in 
extreme northwestern B. C., reached via 
Skagway and Carcross. = 

Thousands of tourists and vacationists 
yisit Skagway each summer. Most of 
them stay over in Skagway a day or 
two. I would suggest to these folks that 
they take along a fly rod and a few flies. 
There is native brook and eastern brook 
trout in Upper Dewey and Lower Dewey 
Lakes, easily reached over good trail 
from the local hotels or the steamer. 
Burro Creek, a few miles west, is little 
fished but very attractive. Further in- 
formation from White Pass and Yukon 
Route, Golden North Hotel, Skagway. 

NortH SHORE OF LAKE SUPERIOR—T hun- 
der Bay District, Ontario. Reached by 
Canadian Pacific Railway, except Nipi- 
gon, which is served by both the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National Railways. The North Shore is 
the most famous trout fishing territory in 
the province of Ontario. The Nipigon 
River produced the world’s record brook 
trout. Due to hydro developments it is 
not as fine a fishing stream as it was but 
the last rapid of the Nipigon still pro- 
duces some very large trout. Lake Helen 
and Lake Polly, five miles northward, of- 
fer giant Northern pike and wall-eyes. 
The Steel, in from Jack Fish, offers the 
fighting rainbow. The Steel River trip 
offers a very interesting canoe trip, as 
well, Jackfish River provides sport for 
both brook and rainbow trout. There 
are some rainbow at the mouth of the 
Jackpine River. Brook trout and some 
rainbow in Cypress River. Large rain- 
bow and brook trout in Gravel River. 
Several small lakes offering brook trout 
along the course of the Whitesand River. 
Prairie River, two miles east of Steel 
Station, offers excellent brook trout fish- 
ing. “Coaster” fishing along the north 
shore of Lake Superior, in the big lake 
proper, is also a famous sport. Very 
large trout frequent the clear waters of 
the rocky and sandy bays. For further 
information write Wm. McKirdy and 
Sons, Nipigon; The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, Nipigon; Nipigon Lodge, Orient 
Bay; Nipigon Bungalow Camp, Nipigon; 
P. A. Nicol, Jack Fish. 

CaBLE—Bayfield County, Wisconsin. 
Chicago and North Western Railway. 
On improved state highway. Located in 
the northwestern section of the state. Sit- 
uated 450 miles northwest of Chicago, 
135 miles east of St. Paul. One of the 
most famous fishing grounds in .Wiscon- 
sin, 

Many lakes in vicinity, including Nem- 
akagon, Owen, Eau Claire, Muscalunge 
and Ghost. The former is one of the best 
wall-eye lakes in the state. Also a num- 
ber of trout streams close by. Brook, 
rainbow and brown trout. Bass, wall- 
tyes, Northern pike and panfish. Some 
muskies. Deer and grouse. For further 
information write Eagle Knob Resort, 
(Lake Owen); Castle Garden Resort or 
Lake Woods, (Nemakagon); all at Cable. 

Mixxesora NortH SHorE CounTRY— 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


For Royal Sport 


and a Full Creel 


CANADA 


The cold, clean waters of 
Canada’s lakes and streams 
breed fighting fish. Whip the 
salmon rivers and trout streams 
of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Hook bass, trout or 
muskies in Quebec and Ontario. 
Fish that give you a battle— 
wily and game as theymake’em. 


Come to Canada for plenty of 
big fellows—for royal sport, a 
full creel and a rejuvenating 
vacation. Canoe trip arranged 
through uncharted country. 


NEW YORK CITY 
505 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO 
108 West Adams St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 


For any information you want on 
Canadian fishing —camps, guides, 
equipment and canoe trips—consult 
the nearest Canadian National Office 
or write to C. K. Howard, General 
Tourist Agent, Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal. 


[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 


OPERATING RAILWAYS * STEAMSHIPS * HOTELS * TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE * RADIO STATIONS 


—— CANADA’S WILDS — 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIM AG A Wabi-Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
A real Ni th Woods Bungatow Conus with comfort in thi 
heart of four million acres of virgin brest.-1502 jakes. Won- 
dertul fis . Guides, Boats, Canoes and ches. thing, 
Tramping. One night from Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. 

rite for Booklets. reas 

W. Wilson, 242 Mapiewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


HUNTERS — CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
game for you to shoot. 
Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too. 
Reasonable rates 
HUGHES & KITCHEN 


Jasper Park Box 634 Alberta, Canada 


BIG GAME 


MOOSE DEER BEAR 


New territory just opened up, an unspoiled 
wilderness where big game abounds. Also ex- 
cellent gunning for Partridge, Duck and 


Geese. 
VIRGIN WATERS 

Ouananiche Brook Trout 

The kind of fishing you have dreamed about. 
Our waters teem with land-locked Salmon, 
a Trout, Lake Trout and Great Northern 

ike. 
OUR TERRITORY MAKES GOOD! 

Comfortable cabins and accommodations for 
ladies and children. 

Best of guides, provisions and equipment 
supplied to all parties. 

We specialize in long and short canoe trips. 

Reservations now being made for season of 
1929. For further information, rates and 
reservations write or wire to 

Cc. W. BATES 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Quebec, Canada 
Avoid disappointment—Do it now. 


ALASKA 


Kenai Peninsula and Alaska Range Combination of 
both Districts for moose and caribou—bear also 
possible. Rate $1,000.00. 5 weeks 
from Seattle. 


Time required, 


Write or wire 
ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Andy Simons-Field, Mgr. 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Fn the naime woods 


A beautifully illustrated 160 page magazine 
sent for 10 cents. 

Read it—THEN, select your destination. A 
wonderful trip is yours wherever you go in 
* Aroostook.” 

See pictures of the Fish River Chain of 
Lakes where Trout, Salmon and Togue offer 
a_fisherman’s paradise. Know the pleasure 
of an Allagash waters canoe trip. 

Picture a vacation under Mt. Kineo’s 
shadow in the great Moosehead Lake region. 
Know the delight of climbing Mt. Katahdin, 
the highest peak in New England, with one 
exception. Enjoy cozy camps. Comfortable 
hotels. Great eats. Wonderful nights of 
sleep are reached overnight from New York 
or Boston. Excellent service, famous cuisine. 

The magazine lists, places, rates, distances, 
ete. Address, Passenger Department, Room 
51 Graham Building, Bangor, Maine. 
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You can buy 


Statler Service 


only at 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 


St. Louis 


New York 
{Hotel Pennsylvania} 


- +» »« and more for your 
money, always: radio when 
you throw a switch — ice- 
water when you press a valve 
— the morning paper under 
your door—a good library 
at your disposal — a reading 
lamp at your bed-head — 
your own private bath — all 
these things, whatever the 
price of your room, at no 
added cost... Fixed rates 
are posted in every one of 
the 7700 Statler rooms .. . 
And each hotel offers your 
choice of restaurants, from 
a lunch-counter or cafeteria 
to formal a la carte or ban- 
quet service of the first class. 


The» organization o 
Lrotatlen 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 
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Cook and Lake Counties, Minnesota. 
From Superior to Pigeon River, (Inter- 
national Boundary). Scenic North Shore 
motor road from Two Harbors. Daily 
bus from Duluth and Two Harbors to 
Grand Marais. Tri-weekly bus from 
Grand Marais to Grand Portage. 
Steamer “America” from Duluth to Port 
Arthur calls at various points along shore 
and at Isle Royale. Good road from 
Grand Marais north to Hungry Jack 
Lake and to Gunflint Lake. 

A magnificent forest of white and Nor- 
way pine in the Brule Lake-Winchell 
Lake region. The highest part of the 
state. Hundreds of deep lakes. Splendid 
canoe trip throughout upper lake region. 
The portages are short. Partly within 
the Superior State Game Refuge, where 
camera hunters will find opportunity for 
game photography. Brook, steelhead and 
rainbow trout streams. Northern pike, 
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wall-eyes. Moose (closed season), black 
bear, deer, grouse, ducks and small game. 
Accommodations at Homestead Hotel an 
Tofts, Cramer; Nelson's Resort, Lutsen, 
Sterling and Tourist Hotels, Grand 
Marais; Pete Gagnon’s, Grand Portage: 
Bostrom’s Resort, Clearwater Lake. 

LAKELAND—Lanier County, Georgia, 
Milltown Air Line Railway. A few miles 
north of the Atlantic Highway. The 
county seat. Located in the central ani 
almost extreme southern part of the state. 
One county removed from the Florida 
line. 

H. H. Jones has hunting privileges 
over a large area and there is excellent 
quail hunting on the properties. Two 
lakes and the Grand Bay River afford 
duck shooting far above the Georgia 
average. Guides, dogs and accommoda- 
tions. For additional information write 
H. H. Jones, who conducts a small hotel, 


The Four Horsemen 


(Continued from page 236) 


his former mark and then, once through 
the foam, let it slip into the current as if 
it were trying to get away from the log. 
Nothing doing. That trout had been 
nicked. He was done. 

The gallery offered much advice at this 
point. (You know ‘how it is. We fisher- 
men just know where they are every 
time!) Ralph reined in his steed and 
shot below. and smack into a big log. 
Snag, snag, snag—oh, what bitter words 
that boy did emit about the ancestry of 
all logs. But Ralph worked his fly loose 
and out it went into a little eddy well 
down on the lower side of the jam. 

Bam, it was a fish this time which 
started down stream with the current. 
But Ralph drew him into midstream and 
after nursing him along nicely brought 
in a 13-incher. 

Did that boy crow? But when the ex- 
citement died down we decided that there 
was going to be some real evening fish- 
ing and it behooved each and every man 
to get busy. 

Still faithful to California we changed 
to a number 8 California Coachman wet 
fly and down stream we charged to a 
lovely rapids and a long deep pool. 
Ralph grabbed another trout for himself 
before we reached the pool and then we 
worked the rapids. 

Strike ?—yes, sir, there were trout, and 
on the rampage. This 12-incher gave us 
a. snappy little scrap before we netted 
him, but he didn’t play as long as he 
wanted. We wanted to place that trout 
in the basket quickly so as to disturb the 
pool as little as possible. 

We turned to Ralph and asked him 
why he was standing by and not fishing. 

“We're resting our “galloping horse- 
men,” came the reply quick as a flash, 
and you know it was a dirty dig. 

So we made ready for more troutin’ 
in the pool. There should have been a 
good-sized fish at the edge of the swift 
water, waiting there with his head up 
stream, on the watch for food. There 
was! We dropped the Coachman into 
the swift water, and half drawing it and 
half letting it drift, we brought it di- 
agonally into the eddy and wham! a 
strike. We had another hooked. 

From then on until it was (as Ralph 
explained) too dark for him to “drive his 
Four Horses” down the stream, we had 


snappy fishing. Ralph laid aside his odd 
pattern shortly before twilight came on. 
But there was a reason. A charming 
pool ideal for a dry fly was on the pro- 
gram and Ralph was not going to over- 
look any bets. 

It was in this pool that I lost a dandy 
fish because of one of those rolling stones 
that always are mossbacks. It was an- 
other chance for Ralph to laugh !ike a 
midnight fire alarm. This trout slammed 
my feathers like a ton of brick and we 
thought that we made no mistake about 
sinking the hook into him. He plunged 
and bucked for all he was worth, while 
I tried to work across the pool to better 
footing and shallower water. It was 
during this passage that I made a fatal 
mistake which almost resulted in an eve- 
ning bath. When the skid came, I was 
thrown off balance, almost went down, 
and only saved myself at the expense of 
a partial wetting. With Mr. Trout full 
of “vim and vinegar” there was nothing 
to it. At the first slack line away he 
went, and as far as I know he is still 
going. 

After all is said and done there is noth- 
ing more beautiful than one of those 
northern streams shortly after and just 
before sunset. And there we were on 
the musical Presque Isle which was laugh- 
ing its way down to Lake Superior and, 
joining in the gay mood of the stream, 
were feeding trout. Just before it got 
too dark to see clearly, all the Red Spots 
of the stream were crashing the surface 
to pick up insects, and we joined right in 
the party by offering them feathers to 
shoot at. 

As usual, Ralph snagged the most, al- 
though I had the good fortune to stand in 
one long pool when both of us hac trout 
and out of the corners of our eyes sé 
him lose a dandy just as he brought it (0 
net. That reduced his “Four Horsemen 
chatter considerably. . : 

Dusk found us at the old bridge walt 
ing for our bus to take us back to 
gebic Lake. Creels were taken from out 
shoulders as we sat down to rest. 

There was a flare of light as Ralph 
struck a match to light up a smoke, am 
then we heard out of the darkness: 

“Well, Bob, my dogs are tired and my 
“Four Horsemen” have gone lame. But 
you have to hand it to ’em, don’t you? 


It will identify you. 
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Can I make you up a dozen for your next 
fishing trip? What do you say?” 

[ said plenty. It was the end of a per- 
fect day to hear Ralph still razzing us 


Forest AND STREAM 


about his blamed old doodlebug. But 
just wait. I have a new one to fade 
Ralph’s “galloping horsemen.” And this 
spring—well, that'll be another story. 


A Pair of “Chickaree 
Specials” 


(Continued from page 231) 


° 

“] don’t know how they’ll work with- 
out a leader, but you tie it on and drop 
it into one of those foam-patches, and 
maybe some vhalf- witted fish will take a 
smash at it”? I was busily engaged in 
rigging my own tackle, and watching for 
swirls out of one eye at the same time. 

A moment later my “Chickaree Special” 
dropped lightly into the edge of a small 
whirlpool, where it floated high and 
pretty. I started to retrieve it in short 
jerks. But about the second jerk, Wham! 
A squaretail flashed up and out, and the 
little bait-hook had a tight grip on his 
upper jaw. My fly-rod snapped down as 
he went under, and he showed his wis- 
dom by darting back into the strong cur- 
rent, which fairly flung him out toward 
deep water in spite of my efforts to check 
the rush. 

“I've got one on, a big one!” came a 
suppressed shout from the other end of 
the canoe, and I swung my head mo- 
mentarily, to see my partner “giving the 
butt” to her ‘fish in a frantic effort to 
keep him on the opposite side from mine 
and prevent the lines from entangling. 

In the meantime my speckle-sides was 
commencing to feel the steady strain of 
the little 4-ounce rod, and suddenly he 
came to the surface, white sides gleaming 
like silver as he came slowly toward the 
waiting net. Carefully I slid it under 
him, deposited him in the bottom of the 
canoe, and mercifully rapped him across 
the head with the hilt of my belt-knife. 
Two minutes later I performed a like 
service for the one the Missus had 
hooked. 

Well, after that we “handed it to 
’em” until it was too dark to fish, and 
they came at those improvised flies in a 
way to warm the cockles of any fisher- 
man’s heart. By the time we were ready 
to start for camp the Missus had forgiven 
me for my poor memory, and was even 


willing to admit that my extemporaneous 
flies were as good as regular commercial 
specimens. 

Under certain conditions the “Chicka- 
ree Specials” as I have named them, are 
a corking good lure. In the water they 
act much the same as the famous and 
widely used “Rooster’s Regret,” and a big 
trout will rise for them avidly. They 
can be fished dry-fly style, or sunken if 
the current is swift enough to keep them 
on the move. They are difficult to cast 
in a high wind, as are all flies employing 
streamers, but by maneuvering a bit to 
get the wind back of you it is not hard 
to overcome this obstacle. 

Besides making a fairly reliable trout 
lure, you are serving the small birds an 
excellent turn when you slip a lead pellet 
into a red squirrel. He is an unmitigated 
scoundrel, a robber of nests, and slayer 
of younglings; and a regular doggoned 
nuisance when one is out after big game. 
The more you shoot of them, the better 
for everyone. 

Of course there are other substitutes 
for trout flies. I have caught nice fish on 
a bit of red flannel, and feathers from 
hawks and owls also work well if prop- 
erly tied. There is a very special thrill 
in taking fish with a creation of one’s 
own manufacture, a thrill that does not 
come from the use of “boughten”’ flies. 

Every true lover of the wilderness gets 
a real “kick” out of successfully over- 
coming the minor obstacles that he is 
sure to meet with in his sojourns in the 
Big Timber. It is an essential part of 
the game. Did you ever go into the 
wilderness without running into some- 
thing new in the way of such obstacles? 
I never did, and in fact I hope I never 
do. If everything went along smoothly 
it would rapidly become monotonous and 
we would lose half the fun of “camping 
out.” 


Casting the wet fly on an Illinois bass stream. 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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CANADA TAX SALE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


$ 54.00 buys 10 acre Hunting Camp 
81.00 buys 10 acres on Quebec River 
157.50 buys 80 acres British Columbia 
180.00 buys 126 acres Mineralized 
360.00 buys 160 acre farm Manitoba 
360.00 buys 200 acres Ontario 
540.00 buys 100 acres large lake frontage 
. These properties, with several hundred others, are 
offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no further 
payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps and 
fishing lodges where there is real hunting and fishing. 
Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages situated 
in’ Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario, and the new 
North; also farms in old Ontario, Quebec, Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia, offered at a small 
fraction of their value and on terms of $5 or $10 a 
month if desired. Our 12th annual list just issued 
in the form of a 20-page illustrated booklet de- 
scribes these properties and gives full particulars. It 
it mailed free on application. Now is the time to 
invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Don’t 
delay. These properties won't last long at these 
prices. Send no money but send for booklet to-day 
so you will have first choice. 
TAX SALE SERVICE 
72 Queen Street West 


Room 608 
Toronto 2, Canada 


THREE MORRIS SIX-WHEEL LORRIES, 


two fitted with living bodies to accommodate 
three and six persons respectively, and one for 
carrying stores and equipment, will be on sale 
at Capetown, South Africa, about June, 1929. 
They are fitted with sleeping accommodation, 
tables, chairs, shower-bath, lavatories, Frigi- 
daire, cooking apparatus, etc., and are very 
comfortable. The lorries are being used on 
a trip from Cairo to Cape Town and would be 
admirable for making the return journey, or 
for any similar purpose. Apply: CARL DE 
GANAHL, Isle of Grain, Kent, England, for 
full particulars. 


Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125- 
$200 month and home furnished; hunt, 
fish, trap, etc. For further details, write 


NORTON INST. devin Covoraoo 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 


Broad Leaf flowering Evergreen shrubs 2 to 3 
feet; 10 for $7.50; 25 for $15.00; Juniper, Vir- 
ginian and Canadian Hemlocks, 18 to 24 in., 
per 100 $12.00. 
Prompt Shipment, Cash Please 
RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CoO. 


Doeville, Tenn. 


Record your outings by photography 


CAMERA CRAFT 


The beautiful monthly helps you make 
good pictures. 


$2.00 a year—sample copy on request 


CAMERA CRAFT PUB. CO. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 





Do You Want a Watch, 


| a knife, a gun, a fishing pole as a reward 


| for spare time efforts? If so, write 


Premium Dept. 


FOREST & STREAM 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
ts bedrooms furnished, 


FOR SALE about two hun- 


dred miles south of Jacksonville on the East Coast of 
‘lorida, overlooking Dixie Highway, Indian River and 
Atlantic Ocean. — located for Club House with 
| fine elevation. 
BV. GUTERMUTH, Owner 
Groves pay enormous 


AVOCADO dividends. 100% or more. 


Largest planting Alligator Pears in world—com- 
mence bearing this year. Chance on ground floor, 
$5 to $500. Easy terms. Illustrated Book FREE. 
AVOCADO PARK GROVE, F. '‘S., Miami, Florida 


Small two-story hotel with 


Grant, Florida 





The Dog 


In Training — 
Kennel and Field 


Edited by 
DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The Question of Scent 
HE vagaries of scent and the peculiar phenomena 
associated with the effuvia in the air by which 
hounds follow trails, and setters and pointers locate 
birds is a problem that has perplexed man from the day he 
first accepted the dog as a companion in the chase. 

It is a subject that experienced sportsmen discuss 
without either argument or disagreement. Their own 
strange experiences have made them tolerant of the un- 
usual experiences and opinions of the other, and as a rule 
the men of the widest experience are most conservative 
and reluctant in presenting their conjectures or conclu- 
sions. It remains therefore a problem that men are always 
ready to develop and make no attempt to settle. 

“All my life I have asked sportsmen and naturalists 
how a dog finds a bird,” writes the Hon. John S. Wise, 
“and from them I have never received anything more than 
a casual answer such as ‘scenting the track.’ 

“Joe Hogg, a hunting man who knows his animals from 
observation and association with nature, one day told me 
a dog could not find a dead bird lying on its back. That 
day we killed a bird and our dog could not find him. Joe 
found him lying breast up and called me. That dog was 
as good a dog as ever hunted for a bird, but after he 
hunted and hunted he had to stumble on that bird to find 
it and we had to help him do that. This gave me the 
idea that it was the odor in the moisture of the breath of 
the bird by which a dog located it. A bird lying 
on its stomach or its side gives up its breath in 
death slowly; one flat on its back gives up its breath at 
once, and leaves nothing to go down wind to the dog. 

“The next day, 
three of us were 
going along the 
northerly edge of a 
pine thicket when 
a covey of birds 
flushed suddenly 
from the grass along the 
side of the road and flew 
eastward down the light 
westerly wind. I brought 
up the rear and the other 
two shot at and killed 
birds that dropped at 
the westerly edge of the 
woods in front of us. 
One bird took a high 
flight to go over the big 
trees of the woods. This 
enabled me to shoot over 
the heads of my com- 
panions. I took a long 


Field-trial champion, Tedwyn Trex, 
owned by Walton Ferguson, Jr. 


range shot at that bird and dropped him. The others 
did not see the bird fall. The dog promptly retrieved 
their birds. They were surprised when I insisted I had 
dropped that distant bird. I put the dog on its scent, 
which he was unable to find. The others decided | was 
mistaken, but I knew I had brought it down and insisted 
upon finding it. 

“To the south of the big tree was a mat of pine needles 
rather sparsely covered by a few bushes and briers, and 
there I renewed my search. Joe was hunting around to 
the northward of the tree. The dog came up wind from 
the eastward. As I was about four feet to the northeast 
of the big tree, he stiffened in a solid point. Joe yelled: 
“There’s the bird. The dog is true.. He wouldn’t point 
if that bird wasn’t there.’ The pine needle carpet was as 
smooth as the floor of a parlor and there stood the dog in 
point and no bird in sight. I stepped forward a few inches 
and the dog moved up to within two feet of me and 
pointed solidly. A few inches from my feet, I saw a 
slight slit in the carpet of needles. I reached forward, 
stuck my fingers in the slit and jerked it up quickly lest 
I put it on a snake or some other varmint. The dog dived 
in and grabbed the bird. The little fellow had traveled 
from where I saw him fall forty or fifty feet. He was 
wounded and must have left blood on the needles, but the 
dog had not smelt the blood in the resinous odors of the 
pine needles. It was perfectly clear that he had caught 
the smell of the warm breath of the bird which was rising 
out of the root hole he was in under the pine needles, and 
passing eastward down wind. 

“We have all seen that a dog can find birds where there 

is grass to hold an insu- 

lated mat of air against 
the passage of overhead 
currents. He will not 
find a scent under huc- 
kleberry bushes or briers 
that have a clean bottom 
where the air can pass. 

He will pick up a scent 

coming up wind on clean 

ground with light air, 
but birds will be found 
generally where there is 

a cover to hold the in- 

sulated mat of warm air 

under the grass. He will 
never pick up a scent on 
sand. I. have smelt the 
feet of birds many times, 
but I have never been 
able to detect any def- 
inite odor that should lie 
. “on the ground, and my 
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observation has satisfied me that the dog 
is mainly dependent upon the breath of 


He fell for a Rube Wood. 


Drifting into Bass Haunts 
(Continued from page 255) 


the fly except that peculiar phenomenon 
of the line traveling faster than the boat. 
Then I knew that I had raised a mighty 
old bass, and I struck with all my might. 
As I did there came a powerful darting 
rush, the line flashed up to the very edge 
of the reeds and high into the air 
bounded a lovely small-mouth. The 
golden spray flew from its glistening 
sides, then down and away. I had to 
watch that bass every second to prevent 
some tricky rush catching me with slack. 
And down the river we drifted. Then 
Clarence worked the boat at last into a 
quiet backwater where some young cot- 
tonwoods cast a light shade. Here the 
fight was finished. Here the big fellow 
was brought up to the side, where he 
floated motionless and I reached over 
and, closing thumb and finger over the 
strong under-jaw, I lifted him in the 
boat. And the hook, clinging to the up- 
per rim of the lip, fell out. We had 
won just in time. 

On we drifted. I changed flies and 
tried a small spoon ahead of a McGinty 
pattern, and raised another good bass. 
This was a fine one, but it broke away 
from me. Then Clarence landed another 
good one. He had beaten me in num- 
bers, but I was content, for had I not 
taken the best bass of the trip? Aye, I 
had done that very thing, and I was as 
happy as a fisherman might ever hope 
to be—which is about the most happiness 
any man might hope for on this old 
earth down here—especially after land- 
ing a fine small-mouth on bass fly and 
Vy rod. 

That evening as we were taking down 
the rods, Clarence turned to me. The 
sun was sinking. It was a glorious eve- 
ning, 

“Well, sir,’ he exclaimed, “I’ve de- 
cided to buy some new bass fishing 
tackle.” 

“What's that?” I asked carelessly. 

A rod just like that one you got there, 
and a book o’ them bass flies and some 
leads like that,” he replied. 


Forest AND STREAM 
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Sergeants 

DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 


e,effective remedies for all 

ailments. Dealers everywhere. 

Write for Free Sample of Fergeant’s 
DOG FOO 


Polk Miller Products Corp. - 


2251 W. BROAD .ST, RICHMOND, VA. 


SOs dutbe teak. Male me. 


All BREEDS REL/SH PERFECTION 


|He deserves 
the best! 


Your dog is your best 

pal. Why jeopardize 

his health by promis- 
cuous feeding? Spratt’s 
Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits have stood the 

test for over seventy-five 
years. Veterinarians recom- 
mend them. Sold by gro- 
cers, druggists, pet shops, 
sporting goods dealers every- 
where. 

Write for free book on care 
and feeding. 
SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark, N. J. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


oa SPRAITS 


is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 
re here, 


Sporting Goods and Feed Stores ever: 
Order locally, or if you prefer, we will ship 
S ibs. 60c, or 10 tbs. $1.00 
to any poin 
iS 
ed ready for use—all you do is feed 


aah) alee) COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK 


REVITALIZE 306", 


WITH DENTS CONDITION Pitts 

A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. ; 

60 cents at druggists or by mail. 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 





The COMPLETE 
DOG BOOK: 


OK |} Complete 
mee || 


DogBook 


The dogs of 

America, Great 

Britain and 

other countrizs 

are fully de- 

scribed in this 

modern work, 

written by an 

authority of in- 

ternational repu- 

tation. It is a 

book that presents in an entertaining man- 

ner the history, general characteristics, peculiari- 

ties and particular sphere of usefulness of all 

of these breeds recognized by the American 

Kennel Club. The latest standards for judging 

each breed are given, the good points and bad 

points are set forth clearly and are further 

elucidated by a number of beautiful photographs 

of famous specimens of the most important 
breeds. 


353 pages. Titustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


with 1 year’s subscription 
to Forest and Stream $4.50 


REMIT TO 


And STREA M 


New York, N. Y. 


For 


80 Lafayette Se. 





In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


in the United States, all charges 
our dogs or puppies will relish 
ION, a balanced meat cereal food, 


MICHIGAN 


DOG BISCUITS 


ILLINOIS 
HOUNDS 


Trained Hunters on Fox, 
Deer, Wolf, Cat, Coon, 
Opossum and Mink. Also 
Beagles. 30 days’ trial. 
Catalogue Free. 
RIVERVIEW KENNELS 
Ramsey, Ill. 


“QUICK LUNCH” 


A New Food for Your Dog 


Pure fresh meat combined with 
wholesome cereals and_ thor- 
oughly cooked. Send 50c. to- 
day for three |-lb. cans postpaid. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD 
COMPANY 
192 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Airedale 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


HIS instructive and interesting work 

covers the history, breeding and train- 

ing of these useful dogs. It is the 
latest and best book on the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to 
the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily 
understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, 
swimming and diving, and work on squir- 
rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 

193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


With one year’s subscription to Forest & Stream 
$3.00 


—————————————————————————————— 


HANDY book for immediate record of 
all events and transactions, relieving 
the owner from risk of forgetting im- 
portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 
enable the owner immediately to register 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 
Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 


60 pages. Press Board. 75 Cents 
With one year’s subscription to Forest & Stream. 


$2.90 








REMIT TO 


FoREsT- a STREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 





It will identify you, 
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< ED ADVERTISING 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
Magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 





FOR SALE—REGISTERED, PEDIGREED, 
Broke, Walker foxhounds, also puppies. At stud, 
Big String and six other stud hounds. Write for 
sale list and stud card. DR. M. CASPER, 265 
Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE—MY 26 MONTHS OLD NICE- 
ly started full blooded coonhound. Helped to 
tree 14 coons and lots of ’possums this season. 
$20.00 buys him C.0.D. D. D. Scott, D-236, 
Calhoun, Ga. 


COONHUNTERS, SEASON OVER, $20.00 


buys my four-year-old finished coonhound on trial. | 


B. Beadles, S-131, Dyersburg, Tenn. 
HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. TRIAL. 
Dixie Kennels, D. 5, Herrick, IIl. 


COONHUNTERS. TRY ONE OF 
Georgia’s best four-year-old coonhounds. Will 
trail and tree in icy water, Free trial allowed. 
D. D. Scott, D-116, Calhoun, Ga. 











POINTERS AND SETTERS 


SPECIAL RATES FOR TRAINING OR 
Boarding. For sale, Pointers, Setters and Pup- 
ore McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., 

hio. 


FEW EXCELLENT WELL BROKEN 
Quail, Grouse, Pheasant, Duck Dogs. Thorough- 
breds—papers. Enclose six cents. Thoroughbred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


REGISTERED POINTER “SIS PERKINS.” 
Fast—stylish—beautiful. A real bird-dog. Chas. 
Brown, Wyoming, Del. 


TRAINED REGISTERED POINTER DOG, 
four years old, all papers, $40.00. We have others. 
J. H. Murray, Brighton, Tenn. 




















TRAINERS DOGS 





WANTED: BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. | 


Thirty-four years experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs in grouse, pheasant and quail. Excellent 
references. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 





BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN, 
i Large 
Thomas 


WANTED: 
board and condition... 30 years experience. 
farm and plenty of game to work on. 
Harrison, Wrightstown, N. J 


POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


POLICE PUPS, BEST IMPORTED BLOOD- 
line. Males $15; females $10. Registered free. 
David Schmidt, Cologne, Minn. 


70 POLICE PUPPIES ALL COLORS. 
Strongheart Bloodlines. Females $12.50. Males 
$20.00. Bred females. Stud dogs. Shipped 
C.O.D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hanna- 
ford, N. Dak. 


PEDIGREED POLICE DOGS, $15.00 UP; 
grown dogs, bitches, open and bred, $35.00 up. 
Write Karnak Kennels, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 








SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. 
and winners for sale and at Stud. 
Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS. PUPS, BRED 
bitches and trained dogs. Avandale and Hors- 
ford breeding. Quality. highest. Prices . lowest. 
Kesterson’s Keonsia, Skamokawa, Wash. 


WORKERS 
Montasula 





In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Swordfish angling off the coast of New Zealand. 


A Remarkable Catch 


(Continued from page 250) 


the rod went into the ditch, by a certain 
sand dune off to starboard, and knew 
that we were near the place. 

“We will make one more drift,’ an- 
nounced the captain. We had proceeded 
but a hundred yards or so on this last 
drift when a fisherman who stood beside 
me felt a drag on his hook and, suspect- 
ing it was a crab, began reeling in. He 
had my line. 

“That’s the lost rig!” exclaimed the 
captain, who was standing on the after- 
deck with us. “Reel in slow, while I get 
a buoy, for the rod is likely to ketch on 
a mussel bed.” But it didn’t, and soon 
we were pulling the rod up over the side. 
I had a freshly baited hook when casting, 
and a fluke, or possibly a lowly crab, had 
reeled off a good belly of line, maybe all 


of it, which offered enough resistance to 
enable us to get it aboard without slipping 
off the hook. 

It seems little short of miraculous that, 
after the lapse of four hours and a 
change of tides, the recovery of the rod 
was within the realm of possibility. 
Especially so, considering the fact that 
there were dozens of boats constantly 
drifting the same channel, 

Brother-in-law said: “Blandford, you 
always were a lucky devil.” A dyed-in- 
the-wool fisherman, who came on the boat 
at Seaside Park said: “If I hadn’t seen it 
done I wouldn’t believe it if sworn to on 
a stack of bibles as high as the Wool- 
worth Building.” All of which I per- 
sonally endorse. 


Forest and Stream’s Battle 
for the Birds 


(Continued from page 257) 


(Mr. Norbeck), and Representative An- 
dresen, in the interest of the migratory 
bird bill, and the article went on to set 
out the great interest the Audubon Soci- 
eties had in that legislation, and it would 
give the impression that these societies 
had been supporting this kind of legisla 
tion all the time. 

The truth of the matter is that the bill 
which the Audubon Societies and the affil- 
iated organizations tried to cause Con- 
gress to pass was a bill which would 
have made out of the bird refuges parks 
to be used for the slaughter of the birds 
that had gathered in the refuges. 

The bill which came to the Senate pro- 
vided for a license on every hunter in 
America who wanted to shoot migratory 
birds, and also provided that a part of 
the grounds which were set aside for the 
birds to have as refuges could be used as 
places for slaughter. It was only through 
the efforts of some of us in the Senate 


who held up the bill and fought those 
provisions of the bill until they were f- 
nally eliminated, much to the discomfort 
and to the displeasure of our colleagues, 
that it was made possible to have a real 
migratory bird law enacted. 

I wanted to say this because I did not 
wish anyone to get the impression that 
the real migratory-bird legislation that 
has passed Congress was due to the ef- 
forts of the Audubon Societies of those 
affiliated with them. 

The bill which has finally passed the 
Congress is a real conservation measure, 
a measure which I am proud to have had 
some part in having passed; but had the 
other bill passed that was supported by 
those societies, particularly the Audubon 
Societies, I should have been ashamed that 
the Government would spend money 
would use its offices in that way.—(o 
gressional Record, Page 3719, February 
16, 1929. 


It will identify you. 
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Forest AND STREAM 


Pheasants and— 


(Continued from page 253): 


Florida. In going through the woods look- 
ing for his nearest point of communica- 
tion, he came upon a black snake hanging 
from a limb of a tree. The snake was 
slowly swinging. He stopped to observe 
the snake and saw it gradually swing and 
lower itself to a quail upon her nest, lit- 
erally whip her from the nest, and con- 
sume the entire setting of eggs. 

After the fence is completed and the 
gate in, be sure to place beards or burlap 
about twenty inches high around the en- 
tire bottom of your open pen. This is 
most essential to keep the breeding stcck 
from continually walking the edge of their 
enclosure in place of feeding and produc- 
ing eggs. 

Before liberating the birds in the open 
pen, be sure to see that the flight feathers 
on one wing are clipped. Clip one wing 
only, as the bird in attempting flight can 
not rise as easily with one wing clipped 
as with both clipped. Ordinary sharp 
shears are all you need for this. In han- 
dling birds always take them by both 
wings. It is easier for one person to hold 
the bird and another to spread the wing 
and clip the first ten or eleven outside 
feathers. 

If you are not experienced in handling 
pheasants place your breeding stock in 
covered pens at the end of June. Leave 
them there until they have moulted and 
grown their flight feathers. Then you 
may clip them again and place the birds 
in open winter quarters. 

Always keep plenty of grit, such as or- 
dinary sharp sand, and crushed oyster 
shells, and water, handy for the birds. If 
your pen does not have any bare places it 
is well to spade and break up a fev’ spots 
for dust baths. 

It is better for one or two people only 
to attend the pheasants during the breed- 
ing season. The same or similar clothes 
should always be worn. Walk slowly in 
the pen, in‘fact avoid making any quick 
movements. If talk you must, speak only 
in low tones. 


To force more than thirty-five to forty 
eggs per hen in a season is not good 
breeding, as too much life and vitality 
will be taken from your stock. 


Feed for breeding pheasants must con- 
tain the best of meat scraps and various 
meals. For fifty breeders use three and 
one-half pints of Spratt’s No. 5 pheasant 
meal, one quart of boiling water, and one 
pint of crissel. Dry off with barley meal 
and Spratt’s Pheasantina. The idea of the 
drying meals is to get your feed to the 
right moisture content, so that it will just 
mold and hold together in the hand. On 
cold, wet mornings add one tablespoonful 
of Spratt’s Cardiac, which is a stimulator. 
This is for the morning feed for breeding 
pheasants only. 

For the afternoon meal give five quarts 
of good scratch feed three days a week. 
The other four days give about five 
quarts of wheat. 

The birds are fed morning and eve- 
ning. At the evening meal the eggs are 
gathered. If birds start eating eggs, col- 
lect them three times a day. Keep a bot- 
tle of hot cayenne pepper and_ kerosene 
mixed always handy to fill up the empty 
egg shells that have been sucked in the 
breeding-pen. This mixture will stop egg 
eating. 

Within twenty-four hours after placing 
your birds in the open pen Jim Crow will 
be there to take his daily toll, unless you 
use some method to keep him away. The 
best way to keep the crow from any place 
that you do not want him is to secure a 
number of complete crow skins. In the 
spring it is not easy to trap crows. A 
successful way at any time to procure the 
crow and have some sport doing it is to 
shoot him over a live great horned owl, 
or a mechanical owl. The owl can be 
caught with a pole trap. In handling 
owls, be careful that you do not become 
the victim of his claws or beak. Mechan- 
ical owls can be secured through your 
sporting goods dealer. In placing traps 
for the hawks and owls or decoys for the 
crows, be sure to smear all new cuts of 
poles or wood with earth. Unless you do 
this they will not come to the trap or de- 
coy until these new cuts have been there 
long enough to acquire a natural weath- 
ered appearance. 


Any young crows which you secure in 
(Continued on page 302) 


Bobwhite is still a favorite with many gunners. 
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USED FIELD GLASS" $3 to "$50. 


SPANIELS—Continued 


SPRINGER SPANIELS REGISTERED, 
best blood, best hunters, best colors. E. D. 
Locke, Derry, Pa. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS — MATRON IN 
whelp—registered puppies. Shipped or approval. 
Lakeland Kennels, Olivia, Minn. 





~ SPRINGER SPANIEL MALE, 10 MONTHS 
old, best of breeding, $35.00 with papers. Floyd 
Eichelberg, Greenville, Michigan. 





AIREDALES 
CLASSY, PEDIGREED, AIREDALE MALE 


puppies, $15. Prompt service, safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Guy Dille, Ridgway. Ohio. 


GRITTY AIREDALE PUPPIES, HUNTING 
stock, sire imported, $15-$25. Also pointers, set- 
ters. Max Nash, Tracy, Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped 
for trial. Catalogue ten cents, 


FOX TERRIERS, RAT TERRIERS, LISTS 
10c. Pete Slater, Box FS, Pana, II. 
' JUMBO, PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND 


puppies. Safest companion for baby. Earl 
Thurston, Hartsville, Ind. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, “CATALOGUE 
10c. Challenger Kennels, Breeders and Importers, 
Box 1017, Jackson Center, Ohio. 








DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded it 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggists, Em- 
poria, Virginia. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





HAVE 


you one to exchange? J. Alden Loring, Dept. F, 


Owego, | N.Y. 


BUY A BARBER RAZOR FROM A BAR- 
ber supply firm, sent by mail any address for 
$3.00. Cochran ‘Bros., Barber Supplies, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 


“NEWLY INVENTED FOREIGN FILTER 
removes sediment from your home beverages, fil- 
ters five gallons in ten minutes, simple and prac- 
tical, two dollars postpaid. Johnson Filter Co., 
Bay City, Mich. 


BUILD YOUR OWN GUN CABINET AND 
save thirty dollars. Blue prints and bill of ma- 
terials of the famous U-build gun cabinets sent 
Mi —_ dollar. U-Build Mfg. Co., Bay City, 

ich 


“NAME PLATES FOR DOG COLLARS, 
neatly stamped with any name and address, 27% 
each; 5 for $1.00 (Rivets free). Smith Supply 
Co., Palmerton, Pa. 

SEIFERT ROLLER CANARIES: 
Booklet and prices on raising canaries. 
Breeder’s Co., Not Inc., LeGrange, IIl. 

SPORTSMEN — SEND‘ FOR FREE 1929 
catalogue = —e tackle, guns, revolvers. We 
guarantee save you money. OUTDOOR 
EQUIPMENT CO., WILMINGTON, OHIO. 


MAKE BIG MONEY QUICK 


Men, Women, Experience 


not necessary. Easy dignified work 
which will bring you in touch with 
the leading men in your community. 
Write at once, territory being as- 
signed every day, state age, previous 
line of work and give two business 
men as references. This is a legiti- 
mate proposition, so we only want re- 
sponsible representatives. Address 


E. P. FRENZ 
799 Broadway New York 


- FREE 
Canary 
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Yractical 


Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, S8r. 


HIS is the month when many wild waterfowl and 
[ upland game birds commence laying eggs. One 
has to be alert early in the morning to gather the 
eggs before they freeze. Mallard ducks are very care- 
less about covering their eggs from the frost, whereas all 
wild geese are very careful in covering their eggs well 
with soft dead grass and some down. ‘The swinhoe 
pheasants are early egg layers, laying their eggs early in 
the season and early in the morning. Silver and Lady 
Amherst pheasants, as a rule, lay their eggs early in the 
morning and one is wise to get up and examine all nests 
and pens at the first streak of dawn and then again at 
full daylight, and again well before eight o’clock. After 
that, they are not likely to lay eggs and there is also little 
danger of frost. Some pheasant hens will lay well on 
in the afternoon, but this habit is generally one contracted 
in May and June; it is not likely to occur in April. Dueks 
never lay after eight o’clock daylight saving time. Some 
pheasants lay later 
in the season than 
others. The brown- 


eared Manchurians , v= 


rarely lay in April. 
The blue Abyssinian 
guineafowl and the 
green or Java pea- 
fowl lay very much 
earlier than do the 
common guineas and 
the blue or common 
peafowl. The Tas- 
manian geese are 
the first of the geese 
to lay eggs, followed 
by the Canadas, 
while the bernicles 
don’t lay until the 
end of May. I have 
had Canada _ geese 
lay their usual hatch 
of six eggs in 
March, and be so 
covered with snow 
that only their bills 
and eyes were visi- 
ble, yet they would 
hatch every egg and 
raise every baby. 
Feed barley this 
month in preference 
to oats, though 
sprouted oats are ex- 
cellent, too. If you 


in Michigan during November. 


Green peafowl. This picture was taken at the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary 

The bird was still perching out-of-doors 

on November 20th, with a cold wind, rain and snow; but his companions 
had sought shelter indoors. 
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can get lettuce, feed your pheasants and swans some of 

this green stuff. The wild geese will get the first grass 

coming up. Feed a little hemp to the partridges. ll 

these foods induce fertility in the egg. I would segre- 

gate rare and valuable waterfowl from the main flock, 

as, going with the flock they are not so likely to breed 

as when they are separated. Once any variety of wild 

geese, swans or ducks do breed, they will breed ever 

afterwards. The wild geese always select the exact 

same spot for their nest, year after year, and will keep it 

unless they are disturbed from it by dog, ’coon, fox, 

*possum, or skunk. Ducks love to nest in empty nail 

kegs. Tree ducks, mandarins and wood ducks preter 

their kegs up from the ground, twelve feet or more, 

though wood ducks will nest lower. Rosy bill, golden 

eye, buffleheads will nest lower, especially the rosy bills. 
Flat on the ground will do for mallards. 

A good plan, not only for attracting birds, but to hold 

them, is to set aside a ten-acre field and plant it 

with annuals. If 

the planting can be 

made in a wind-shel- 

tered valley, or be- 

tween several wood- 

ed lots, or with hills 

to the north and 

west or the direction 

of the prevailing 

cold winds, so much 

the better. Many 

a farmer, or sports- 

man-farmer, or re- 

tired business man 

who has a home in 

the country, has idle 

fields that could, 

with very great ad- 

vantage to upland 

game birds, be 

planted to annuals 

that provide most 

liked and healthy 

foods for such birds. 

Some of these annu- 

als should be plant- 

ed this month, oth- 

ers in May, while 

” buckwheat should be 

Eg planted in July or 

of even in August. 

For such a planting 

I would use sun- 

flower, hemp, flax, 

proso, millet; feter- 
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ita, milo maize, kaffir corn, amber cane, 
lespedeza, sudan grass, speltz, chess, bar- 
ley, rye, oats and buckwheat. Also, here 
and there, chicory, artichokes and dande- 
lions. If you plant anywhere from one 
to ten acres of the above mixture you 
will be astounded at the upland game 
birds you will find in and near the 
field. Doves, bobwhite and all the par- 
tridge family, prairie chickens and all 
the grouse family, ringneck pheasants, 
and all the pheasant family, as well as 
wild turkeys, will appreciate the late 
autumn and winter feeding. Here at 
the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, a 
ten-acre field of late planted buckwheat 
supported a great number of ringnecks, 
pobwhites, doves and wild turkeys. Of 
course, there was a host of unwelcome, 
detestable house or European sparrows 
and, of course, we could not trap them 
when there was such a plentiful supply | 
of feed available, but they all gathered 
in one flock and, on being disturbed, 
flew in a dense mass well within range 
of a 20 bore. With No. 9 shot, we could 
drop from 25 to 50 at a shot. As we 
have some captive great horned owls, 
these made very welcome food, and a 
change from mice and rats. 

Of course, the first requisite in rais- 
ing large numbers of wild waterfowl is 
water. You'll all agree with that. But 
the second requisite, just as important 
over winter, is a root cellar full of cab- 
bages. 


Have it 
northern 


properly ventilated. In the 
sections, have double doors. 


Have it wide and long, so you will be | 
able to pile the cabbages in shallow piles. | 


They will keep much better than when 
piled deep. . Pitted cabbages require 


plenty of air so as to keep well through- | 


out the winter. In wintering swans, 


geese, sheldrakes, ducks and teal, cab- | 


bages fed in their yards to some, in the 
water to others, will make for a 99% 
success, even with such delicate birds as 
the blue-wing teal. Last winter there 
were over a score of varieties of wild 
geese in an open building with a large 
yard, but without water except for drink- 
ing, and I fed them two bushels of the 
light, leafy cabbages every mild day. On 
cold days I gave them nice tender 
timothy hay. All the tender varieties of 
ducks, as well as the tender swans, being 
in an indoor pool, had a full bushel of 
such cabbages every day in the water. 
One farmer had two tons of unsalable 
ted cabbages, light leafy heads. You 
know, a red cabbage must be quite hard 
and solid in order to satisfy the buyer. 
I bought these, along with some green 
cabbages, and the birds ate them just the 
same. All the peafowl had cabbages on 
mild days, too, and enjoyed them, for 
they like green stuff and missed the grass 
they were accustomed to eat in summer. 
Such foods keep the birds in the best of 
health: cabbages, timothy hay, charcoal, 
fine gravel and coarse sand, oats, for the 
geese and common ducks; while swans 
like a bit of barley in their drinking pail, 
in addition. The tender swans had 
barley and oats, charcoal and fine gravel, 
with cabbages in the water; the fancy 
ducks had millet in addition. The upland 
game birds had a mixture of oats; a 
little barley and hemp; sunflower, buck- 
Wheat, milo maize, kaffir corn, amber 
cane, sudan grass, flax, millet, proso; 
with cull apples on mild days and with 
‘aw Spanish peanuts and raisins twice a 
week in cold spells. In this way the 
birds were kept in the best of health. 
It is the feeding of too heavy grains that 
Paralyzes them or gives them rheumatism, 
Consiipaiion, and T. B. Keep in mind, 


In making this pit, I would not | 
cement the floor, only the sides and roof. | 
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BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


ATTRACT Wild Bucks, Fish, Muskrats, Upland 

—_—_—_— . i 
Game Birds and Animals 

Plant Natural Foods that will 

bring and hold large numbers at 

your favorite hunting or fishing 

grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Cel- 

ery, Duck Potato and 30 others 

described in free illustrated book. 

Write, describe grounds, and re- 
ceive free planting advice and book. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, © Box 331-H, Oshkosh, Wis. 


50,000 


Bob White Quail 


February, March, April 
SHELLED PECANS, $1.00 POUND 


DR. "FRANK KENT, Importer 


EAGLE PASS, TEXAS 


Make Money Raising Squabs! 


Highest market ever known. Breeders ship- 
ped everywhere. Homers, Carneaux, 
White Kings a specialty. All other 

breeds. Send 10 cents for 32-page 
catalog and price list. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 


46 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 


WILD DUCK EGGS 


I have now for sale Wild Mallard eggs; also the 
ure bred small tame variety of English Grey Call 
uck eggs. These are the celebrated W. E. de- 
coys. Nearly every variety of wild duck responds 
to their soft, enticing call. Full instructions with 
shipment how to set eggs and raise young suc- 
cessfully. Est. 1895. 
WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 


M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. y. 


St. Charles, Ill, 


My Friend the Partridge 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse 
By S. T. HAMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal days 
in the covers. It tells of sport with the noblest 
of game birds, the habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of 
reminiscence and personal experience. 

The author is an acknowledged authority on 
grouse dogs, and has probably had more ex- 
perience'in the field than any man of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


With 1 year’s subscription 
to Forest and Stream $3.25 


REMIT TO 


” STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 


Fores 


80 Lafayette St. 


Ss 


Direct at 
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Learn Fur Farming— 
YEAR ef the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 
industries 
176 pages — beautifully printed 
Book and illustrated. Tells all about 
fur farming, how to build pens, 
how to feed, how toskin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 
American National Fox Breeders’ Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints and expert 
instructions for those who are in the 
business and those planning to go in. 
Send for free copy or $1 for year’s 
subscription. Issued quarterly. 
Write Dept. A. 
SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St.. New York 
I have now for sale eggs for hatching of the 
following varieties: English Ring Neck,’ Chinese 
Ring Neck, Golden, Lady Amherst and Silver; all 
guarantced to be from strong, pure bred, non-re- 
lated birds. Full instructions with shipment how 
to set eggs and raise young successfully.- Est. 1895. 
WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM St. Charles, Ill. 
Free 1929 Folder explains planting game 
preserves ; letters from customers, includ- 
ing sportsmen, clubs, game officials, 
ete. Delivery December to late 
April. Live arrival anywhere 
guaranteed, anyquantity. Larg- 
est producer America’s BEST 
Game Bird. ORDER NOW. 
M. E. BOGLE, Box 637 
San Antonio, Texas 
Ep Crt sta 
ro MOUNT D1TaGS . 
We teach you At Home by Mail to mount Birds, Ani- 
mals, Heads, Tan Furs and Make Rugs. Be a taxider- 
my artist. Easily, quickly learned by men, women and 
boys. Tremendous(y interesting and fascinating. Decorate 
home and den with beautiful art. Make Big Profits from 
Spare Time Selling Specimens Mounting for Others. 
Free Bookeoiisr ir aboot sow to learn taxis 
dermy. Send Today. You will be delic>ted. Don’t Detay! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy ““omana NEB.“ 


Breed squabs and 
make money. Sold 
by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at once for two 


it. 
pages printed in colors,other 32 pages. Ask for Bi 
You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 28 years. Reference, any bank. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


HIT 

FUR RABBITS Make Big Mone 

We Supply Stoc 
and pay you following ices ior_al ise: 

Chinchillas average each — New Zealan 
Whites $2 each .32-page illustrated book, catalog 
* and contract, also copy of Fur Farming maga- 
zine, tells how to raise rabbits for big profits, all for 10c. aaa 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1035, Holmes Park, Missouri 


PHEASANT FARMING 


By Gene M. Simpson 


New and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 
One hundred pages of reliable, practical informa- 
tion covering quarter century's experience in 
game bird propagation. Chapter on Hungarian 
Partridge rearing, with full page color plate of 


this wonderful game bird. $1.00 Postpaid 


With 1 year’s subscription 
to Forest and Stream $3.00 
REMIT TO 


AND STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 


FoRES 


80 Lafayette St. 


VAN Wire Netting at Wholesale’ 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and prompt 


an Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis, 


SS A 
Dealer delivery from cur large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chi- 
ane cago, 5 
ie = Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials, 


* CUO. 


1255 Tyler St., N. . 
Crown Iron Works Co. 265 Tyler St. N. E 


Iu writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you, 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. May forms close March 21st. 


GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Write for par- 
ticulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 


PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, 
Pigeons, Guineas, Wild geese, ducks. Free cir- 
cular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


PHEASANTS, GOLDEN AND AMHERST, 
also Japanese Silkie Bantams, S. M. Snyder, 
Metamora, [Il. 


PHEASANT EGGS FOR SPRING DELIV- 
ery. English Ringneck, Mongolian Ringneck, 
Golden, Silver, Lady Amherst, and Reeves. Towa- 
mencin Pheasantry, Souderton, Pa. 


” MINK—SELECT BRED FEMALES, GET 
your orders in early. Cold Spring Fur Farms, 
Homer, Minn. 


CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


~ TUDOR MINK RANCH—BREEDER DARK 
high grade mink. R. No. 8, Spokane, Wash. 


RINGNECK AND FANCY PHEASANT 
eggs. Prices reasonable. Sandberg Pheasantry, 
1302 Carson Ave., La Junta, Colo. 

FOR SALE—MINK, SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rab- 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. B, Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


LIVE MUSKRATS. DELIVERY NOW. 
Black $25.00 per pair. Extra males $7.50 each. 
Brown $15.00 per pair. Extra males $5.00 each. 
Live delivery at destination and sex guaranteed. 
Dept. 6-C. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa. 


MUSKRATS—MAKE BIG MONEY DRY 
farming muskrats in your back yard. Complete 
course of itstructions sent for a dollar bill. In- 
sures success. Dolson Fur Farm, 3820 Capitol 
Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


90 VARIETIES HAIR ANIMALS AND 
Feather Birds. Lowest Prices. Description 60 
page book 20 cents. J. A. Bergey, Telford, Pa. 

SUPER-ALASKAN AND FINE _ DARK 
northern minks for immediate delivery. Herculean 
Fur Farms, Comirey, Minn. 


MUSKRATS: MUSKRATS: MUSKRATS: 
Two thousand pairs for Spring delivery. Finest 
dark marsh-raised obtainable. Orders must reach 
us prior to May first, to insure delivery this 
Spring. Write, Riley’s Fur Farms, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 


PHEASANT EGGS, FREE LIST. HIGH- 
land Pheasantry, Troy, Ohio. 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Pigeons, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and I'll show you how to make big 
profits. 707 Conrad's Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


PHEASANTS—RINGNECK AND GOLDEN. 
Also Japanese Siikies. Eggs and stock. Ewry 
Poultry Farm, R. 4, Portland, Ind. 





RED FOXES FOR SALE—WILD, LIVE 
Red Fox pups for chasing and restocking hunt- 
ing grounds. Booking orders now for April, May 
and June delivery. Prices right. Live delivery 
guaranteed. Write HENRY HAINLINE, Cres- 
ton, Lowa. 





FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


SILVER FOX, CROSS FOX, RED FOXES, 
Fur Rabbits, Karakul Fur Sheep for sale. FUR 
FARMS, Cathay, N. D. 


TRAPPING AND TRAPS 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK TRAPS, LIVE 
muskrat traps, two-trigger traps, single grip coil 
spring traps in all sizes. Humane traps that kill 
any fur animal from a weasel to a bear. One 
size fur stretchers that will take any hide from 
a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags. Send for free 
catalog and sample Trap Tag. W. A. Gibbs & 
Son, Dept. 13-D, Chester, Penna. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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by the way, that constipation and 
diarrhea are one and the same disease, 
the result of over-taxing the digestive 
organs with too heavy food. The birds 
require roughage and light watery foods 
at all times. You will have noticed this 
with human beings also, where indulgent 
parents and grandparents stuff children 
with heavy foods, with candies and 
cakes, when they should have raw fruits 
only as side dishes and in between meals, 
It is just the same with birds. Spare the 
grains and overfeed with green stuff. 
Mr. Lambert Murphy, of Scarsdale, 
New York, suggests planting along the 
edges of the woods and on steep clay 
hillsides wild apples of the sweet varie- 
ties, for ruffed grouse, who have the 
budding habit, as on such trees the ex- 
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penditure of their winter feeding habiy 
will result in no harm, whereas when 
they concentrate on a farmer's orchard 
their feeding is injurious to the crop 
So I would advise the cutting of all wil; 
sour apples and grafting them to swee 
apples, as the grouse, according to Mr 
Murphy, much prefer the sweet apples, 
Mr. Murphy writes that he has observed 
grouse feeding on the wild sweet apples 
always, in preference to the sour apples 
where they grow in the edges of the 
woods. I suppose the acidity so evident 
in the fruit of sour apple trees is discern. 
ible to the grouse in the buds. How. 
ever, the New York State Game Con. 
servation Commission plans to experiment 
along the line of Mr. Murphy’s sugges. 
tion. 


Pheasants and— 


(Continued from page 299) 


the pin-feather stage, are good eating. 
And why not, for they are fed upon the 
best of foods. 

In preparing the crow skins, slit the 
breast, skin up the neck to the head, and 
cut the head off, leaving it attached to the 
skin. Skin the legs as far as possible and 
cut them off, leaving the feet attached to 
the skin. Treat the wings the same way, 
skinning as far as possible and cutting 
most of the wings off, leaving them at- 
tached to the skin. Now you have a com- 
plete skin with head, wings, and legs at- 
tached. Taking out the body of the crow 
is most important, for with the body bur- 
ied or burned, you will not expose your 
birds to the dangercus maggots of the hot 
weather flies. Place skins conspicucusly 
around and in the field to be guarded. 
Use long, limber, swaying poles or 
branches. Tie the crow securely by one 
wing, leaving a foot of string to hang by. 
The slightest breeze moves the crow skin 
so that he appears to the other crows like 
a live crow caught in a trap. All crows 
give such a guarded field a wide berth, 
which saves your crop of grain or eggs. 
The wind soon dries and cleans the small 
amount of tissue left and the skin will last 
the season through. 

If you are troubled with owls, lighted 
lanterns will keep them away at night. 

Pheasant eggs are stored above ground 
as are all upland game-bird eggs. Racks 
for storing them are simple in construc- 
tion and consist of boards eight to ten 
inches wide with a two-inch strip around 
the edge. Wheat or other small grain 
should be placed about one-half inch thick 
in these trays. The eggs are. placed in 
this grain fairly close together but not 
touching, leaning to the right or left, with 
the large end up. The eggs are turned 
daily, that is, from left to right or right 
to left. The broad end of the egg, which 
contains the air space, should never be on 
the bottom, except in shipment where it 
cannot be avoided. 

The egg of the wild normal pheasant is 
even in color, not too light, and uniform 
in shape. Of course the first eggs of the 
young hen* pheasant are of various 
shapes, sizes, and colors. The eggs which 
are too long in shape, light in color, and 
thin-shelled are not worth setting. The 
healthiest birds come from the broad- 
topped, rounding, darker eggs. The the- 
ory is that the broad or more rounding 
egg also contains a larger and better- 
shaped air space and that it is easier for 
the bird to expand his wings and body in 
order to break the shell in hatching. 


The highest hatches of healthy birds 
are received from the eggs produced at 
hand. The farther the eggs are shipped 
the lower will be the percentage of the 
hatch. It is, therefore, necessary in buy- 
ing eggs to get them from a reliable 
source of supply as near as possible. In 
this way you will avoid a heavy waste in 
birds dead in the shell. That is why we 
need in this country today reliable sources 
of egg supply well scattered in order to 
have better hatches. All eggs should be 
set not later than June the tenth. 

American game farms today ship 
pheasant eggs in ordinary baskets, packed 
in soft meadow hay. The English ship- 
ment usually comes in a heavy fibre box, 
with specially made trays that have indi- 
vidual receptacles for each egg. The 
breakage in either method is almost nil. 

The idea in setting eggs not later than 
June 10th is to get the little birds into the 
field and in a healthy growing state in as 
big hatches as _ possible before hot 


weather. Many small hatches bring about : 


a maze of feed mixtures as the feed is 
changed not only with the growth of the 
bird but somewhat with weather condi- 
tions. 

The usual setting for the hen is twenty 
pheasant eggs. The incubation period is 
normally twenty-three days, varying 
slightly with conditions. The eggs pip 
two to three days before hatching and in 
big hatches hundreds of birds that would 
ordinarily be trampled in the nest can be 
saved by incubators. The hen is held con- 
tent during these few days with glass 
eggs or other culled eggs handy. 

The birds are then removed after 
hatching, either from the hen or the incu- 
bator, and put through a_hardening-of 
process. During the hatching period the 
hens are not fed or disturbed, except t 
take out birds. This hatching period is 
the time when you watch carefully for 
killers in the hatching boxes. A good 
game-breeder detests these killers and 
evens up scores with them sometimes by 
placing a string or other marking on their 
leg and then makes them incubate as 
many as three broods in a season. 

During the incubation period the hen 
must be carefully deloused. The best 
powder is a combination of equal parts of 
sodium fluoride and any good commercial 
poultry louse powder. Never delouse any 
new hens you have just brought to the 
hatching yard until they are well settled 
in the new nest. Be particular to rub 3 
pinch or two of the powder under the 
throat, neck, and around the eyes, and be 
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careful you do not get any of the powder 
in the eyes. Rub a few pinches quickly 
into the heavy hip feathers and around 
the vent. . 

During the incubation period the hen 
should also be treated for possible intes- 
tinal germs. The idea is to eliminate all 
disease from the foster mother before tak- 
ing her to the rearing field with the young 
birds. Use earthen vessels only in the 
hatching yard and rearing field. Twice 
during the first week of incubation give 
all hens a solution of one-half teaspoonful 
of catechu gum powder to two gallons of 
water. The last week before the hatch 
comes off also give her this so!ution twice. 

Many young birds are lost in the hard- 
ening-off process, that is, in the change 
from the incubator or hen to the rearing 
field, To avoid this loss, use a hot-water 
box. These boxes can be made to accom- 
modate any number of birds, from thirty 
to thirty thousand. The one mentioned 
here will harden off about one thousand 
newly-hatched birds. Have your local tin- 
smith make a galvanized water tight tank 
three by four feet and two inches high. 
Have him put a screw cap on the top in 
one corner for putting in the hot water 
and at the opposite corner of the same end 
on the under side another screw. cap for 
removing water after it has cooled. A 
tank of this size will cost about twelve 
dollars. When your tank has arrived, 
make a box around it of twelve-inch 
boards with a hinged cover. Rope han- 
dles should be provided in the ends. Use 
slats for partitions. Be sure to bore holes 
on at least three sides one inch in diam- 
eter, four inches from the top of the box, 
and about eight inches apart. Before 
placing the pan in the box make an open- 
ing in the box to correspond with the hole 
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in the tank, for taking out water. About 
one-half inch of fine excelsior should be 
placed on the bottom of the box and two 
inches of fine excelsior well pressed down 
over the hot water tank. Pressing the ex- 
celsior down is important because weak 
little birds will become entangled in it if 
this is not done. It is not advisable to 
have more than five hundred birds in a 
compartment. 

Water almost boiling is poured into the 
tank. The little birds are carried from 
the hatching yard in baskets covered with 
sacks to prevent chilling. They are then 
placed on the excelsior. The water cools 
gradually and the birds are hardened off 
gradually, so that within twenty-four 
hours birds that look as if they would 
never stand when taken from the nest, are 
lively and pecking at everything within 
reach. An old blanket or covering is 
handy to use over the box when needed. 
If the weather turns warm you may need 
to raise the cover a trifle so that the birds 
will not be suffocated. For the novice a 
thermometer is necessary. See that the 
combined heat of the birds and the hot 
water box does not go above ninety-five 
degrees. Stir the chicks gently with the 
hand occasionally to prevent over crowd- 
ing. : 

Gather up all eggs that have not 
hatched in the nests. Test them for live 
birds. Place the eggs in a pan of tepid 
water. Eggs that contain birds worth sav- 
ing will, after the water has quieted, 
show a bubbling effect. This warm water 
also softens the shell and gives the bird a 
chance to hatch. Eggs that have pipped 
but not hatched can be opened just enough 
to give the bird head room only. Be sure 
to bury deep and cover with lime or bet- 
ter, burn, all dead birds. 


(To be continued in May) 


When spring comes to Boatdom. 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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RABBITS 


BEST CHINCHILLAS: 
Leaming, Westerly, R. I. 


CHINCHILLA FUR RABBITS FOR SALE. 
Dedricks Rabbitry, Kinderhook, N. Y. 





REASONABLE. 


DUCK FOODS 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE 


for special prices, Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


ORE FOOD MEANS MORE GAME. 
Plant Terrell’s sure-growing seeds for birds, fish, 
game. 33 years’ experience. Suggestions free. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 327 H. Bik., 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 


NATURAL FOODS FOR DUCKS, FISH, 
Muskrats. Wild Rice, Sago Pond Plant, Wild 
Celery, Wapato, for Spring Planting. Literature. 
Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms, Box $8, Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota. 


WILD RICE SEED FROM LAND O'LAKES. 
Minnesota Wild Rice Co., Laporte, Minnesota. 








DUCKS AND DECOYS 


ENGLISH CALL DUCKS! EGGS! VALU- 
literature FREE. Decoy Ranch, Ohio, II- 
inois, 








TAXIDERMY 
DIXON’S TIME AND LABOR SAVING 


quick up-to-date Tanning Receipts and metiods 
are used by Taxidermists and others all over 
U.S. A. Thousands of them and everyone satis- 
fied. No Former Experience needed; why Experi- 
ment when you are certain of good results trom 
the start using Dixon’s Safe Methods.  Ingredi- 
ents obtainable anywhere and very lasting. Money 
makers for you. Complete Formulas only $3.00. 
Postpaid. Duty Free—anywhere. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist and Tanner, Unionville, Ontario. 








ARCHERY TACKLE 
OREGON YEW BOWS—BOW STAVES— 


Beginners’ Outfits—from the cheapest that’s good 
to the best that’s madek HARRY HOBSON, 
Lyons, Ore, 








RARE OLD COINS 
CALIFORNIA GOLD QUARTER SIZE 27c; 


$¥% size, 53c; dollar size, $1.10. German_ bill 
and Catalogue, 10c. No n Shultz, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 











INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCCASINS, $5.00; 
Fobs, $1.00; DOZEN SELECTED ARROW- 
HEADS, $2.50. ‘Everything Indian.’’ Costumes, 
Blankets. Catalogue and birchbark canoe, Lic. 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. FS., Harbor 
Springs, Michigan. 





ANTIQUES, GUNS, PISTOLS, ANCIENT 
Indian Relics, Miscellaneous Relics. New list 
for stamp. G. R. Moore—“The Relic Man”’— 
615 N. Pearl St., Janesville, Wisc. 


CAMERA AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Learn quickly at home. Spare or full time. New 
plan. Nothing like it. Experience unnecessary. 
American School of Photography, Dept. 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








OE”? 
2625, 


REAL ESTATE 
OZARKS—FIVE ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER, 





river-front, $100.00. $5.00 monthly. Fishing, 
hunting, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO PUR- 
chase Canadian fishing and hunting lands. De- 
scriptive list free. Robinson, 34 Burris, Hamilton, 
Canada. 


COUNTRY ESTATE FOR SALE—HAS A 
fine trout stream and beautiful lake site, 255 acres. 
Suitable for Golf Course. Fine view also. Write 
for price. C. E. Bonton, Roxbury, N. Y. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located: particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co,, 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. May forms close March 21st. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


FOREST RANGERS, PARK RANGERS, 
$135 month. Cabin; Hunt, Trap, Patrol. Get | 
details immediately. Rayson Inst., K-11, Denver, 
Colo. 


SOUTH AMERICA, WORK! AMERICAN 
firms pay fare, expenses if accepted. Opportuni- 
ties! Tropical Service Bureau, 14606 Alma, De- 
troit, Michigan, 

FOREST RANGER JOBS PAY $125-$209 mo. 
and home furnished; plenty hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping. For details write Norton Institute, 1455 
Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 UP. U. S. GOVERN- 
ment Life Jobs. $105.00 to $280.00 month. 
Steady work. Paid vacations. Common _ educa- 
tion usually sufficient. Valuable book with list 
positions, FREE. Write immediately—TODAY. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P 32, Rochester, N. Y. 

EARN $120 to $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We assist 
you to position after completion of three months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Excellent 
opportunities. Write for FREE Booklet G-53. 
Standard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, 


AGENTS WANTED 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge | 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 





A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 
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FISHING TACKLE AND BAIT 


FISHERMEN—FOOL FISH AND HOLD 
’em with Fletcher’s Camouflaged ‘““TUG” Leaders! 
Our special process does the trick. 3c each, 3 





| for $1.00. Dandy fish-bait formula Free! Fletcher- 


Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, Pasadena, Calif. 





structions 25c. Henry Bergman, Box 5, Spring- 
field, Mo. 


_ FISHING LINES—CASTING AND TROLL- 
ing.. This season’s manufacture. Try us. We 
sell direct to consumer. Enclose stamp for sam- 
ge card and prices. Silkline Co., Dept. A, Pekin, 





FISHING REELS WITH AUTOMATIC 


| Line Tension, interchangeable bearings, made to 


order. T. G. BOLDIZZONI, Inventor-Maker, 
72 Greenwich Ave., New York City. 


“BEST YET” CATFISH BAIT. STAYS 
on the hook and gets the big ones. Ideal for 
either pole or throw line fishing. It is a pre- 
pared liver bait. Single Jar 60 cents or two for 
$1.00. Hughes Bait Company, Niobrara, Nebr. 


“BURT’S SPOON MINNOW * * * * LAZY 


| Spin Quick Darting * * * * Combination Nickle 


and Copper finish * * * * Especially effective for 
Black Bass and Lake Trout * * * * Tic each or 
three for $2.00 * * * * Burt Newman, 735 Four- 
teenth St., Oakland, Calif. 


sa = 


BOATS 


BOATS:—BUILD YOUR OWN _ USING 
our ready cut materials during your spare time 
and have ready for early Spring launching. 55 
designs, Outboard Speedsters, Runabouts, Cruisers, 
Sail and Row. Send 10c for catalog. BROOKS 
BOAT CO., INC., DEPT. 3, SAGINAW WEST 
SIDE, MICHIGAN. 

WANTED ACME FOLDING BOAT. MUST 
a in good condition. J. T. Boyer, Champaign, 


RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 





$50.00 WEEKLY. MEN WANTED TO 
demonstrate and take ten orders daily direct from 
motorists. Amazing Magnetic Trouble Light. 
Sticks anywhere! More orders, bigger pay. 
Write for demonstrator and particulars. Magno, 
Beacon Bldg., Dept. 664, Boston, Mass. 


MAKE $10 EVERY DAY INTRODUCING 
New automatic Window Washer. Amazing In- 
vention. Send for FREE Sample offer. National 
Industries, 67 E. Lake, Dept. 634, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 





YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at home. Immense profits plating autoparts, 
tableware, etc. Write for information. SPRIN- 
KLE, Plater, 680, Marion, Indiana. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS—“REAL” PROPO- 
SITION. HIBBELER, D 104, 2104 N. Key- 
stone, Chicago. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp 
for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 .B. South’ St., 
Boston. | 


RIFLETELESCOPES 2% x. $15.00. MOUNT- 
ings for all foreign makes. F. Decker, 814 George | 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

ANTIQUE FIREARMS, 
and literature. Lists to buyers. 
Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas. 


THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field. The greatest improvement in a sporting gun | 
in a generation. ircular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38-B South St., Boston. | 


OLD ARMS, INDIAN RELICS, MISCEL- | 


ACCESSORIES 
Dexter, 910 





janeous curios, illustrated lists, ten cents. “N. Car- | 
ter, Elkhorn, Wisc. | 


FOR SALE—NEW LOG COTTAGE—FUR- 
nished—beautiful lake Northern Michigan. Write 
Beulah Robinson, Iron River, Michigan. 
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Hounds and Beagles 


Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HunTER 


“ ¥T tells how to develop the young hound 
- into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog 
active, intelligent searcher and a true 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instryc. 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condition. 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound 
should have this book. 1 


This book fills a long fel want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.09 


With One Year’s Subscription to 
Forest and Stream - - $3.00 


REMIT TO 


a 


- STREAM 


New York, N.Y, 


ForE 


80 Lafayette St. 


The Bull Terrier 


By W. HAYNES 


A book of 120 pages in which the author 
gives a complete history of this breed. The 
correct principles of training, feeding, gen- | 
eral rules for care of health, remedies in 
sickness and scientific breeding are clearly 
outlined. Bound in cloth, price $1.00 post- 
paid to any address in U. S. A. | 


With One Year’s Subcription to | 
Forest and Stream - - $3.00 | 
| 


REMIT TO 
AN! 


; STREAM 


New York, N.Y, | 


Fores 


80 Lafayette St. 


80 LAFAYETTE ST., N. Y. CITY. 


Enclosed $............to cover the following classified advertise- 


ment in your. 


wees ISSUC, we eeeeeeee-- Words including 


my name and address @ 15c per word: 


For a three-time order deduct......... 5% 
For a six-time order deduct...........10% 
For a twelve-time order deduct........25% 


in writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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Thrilling Adventures 


Guiding—Trapping— Big Game 


Hunting from Mexico to Maine 


TRUE NARRATIVES, NOT ROMANCES 
By V. E. LYNCH 


The world-known trapper and Maine’s famous guide for big game hunters 














Thrilling | 


Adventures 


Guiding, Trapping, Big Game Hunting 
By V.E.LYNCH 


SF A A | A A A) TT RE “le 


This book is handsomely bound in cloth with 50 
illustrations from actual photographs. 174 pages 
of highly interesting reading. Printed on good 


paper from clear readable type. 
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with a year’s subscription to Forest AND STREAM, if 


you will send us 50c extra to pay the cost of packing 


This fascinating book given 


CREE 


and postage. 


Send $3.00 in all and you get a year’s subscription, new 


or renewal, and a copy of THRILLING ADVENTURES. 


So certain are we that your purchase will prove satis- 


factory that we agree to refund money if not satisfied. 


CONTENTS 


My Early Days in the 
Ozark Mountains 

The Young Trapper Ac- 
cidentally Runs Onto a 
Moonshiner Still 
Hitting the Trap Line 
Entered a Cave After an 
Old Killer 
Trapping Jack’s 
and Current River 
In the Big Bend Country 
on the Rio Grande 

The Author Battling 
with a Coyote 

Raided by Mexican Ban- 
dits 


Forks 


FOREST AND STREAM 


80 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


by V. E. Lynch. 


9 


10 


11 
12 


13 
14 
15 


16 


17 


Hunting in the Maine 
Wilderness 

After the Black Bear in 
Northern Maine 

A Charging Bear 

That Big Black Thing 
—An Exciting Tale of 
the Bear Hunt 
Capturing a Cub 

Bruin Raids a Camp 

A Narrow Escape from 
Death with a Bear 
Trapping Bobcats and 
Bringing Them in Alive 
Deer Hunting in 
Aroostook 


Herewith $3.00 ($2.50 for one year’s subscription to FOREST 
AND STREAM and 50 cents to pay postage and packing) for 
which you are to send me Forest AND STREAM for one year 
and—Free—the premium book, THRILLING ADVENTURES, 
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THE LIBRARY® THE LIBRARY 
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Zi aa Cm aan 
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ee bare tal WOODCRAFT 
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Px Pea aa Re 


eel a 
SETON 


eh ea 


RYE Tete cZ Ned reainiel 


ERE 
your 
heartily 

the Outdoors told by 
popular Nature Story Teller, Ernest 
‘Thompson Seton. Clean, thrilling 
drama of the Wilds mixed with facts 
about Indians, animals, birds, flowers, 
etc. 


is exciting reading tor 
children that you can 
approve. ‘Tales ot 
America’s most 


trees, 

Every school library in the country 
has at least book by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. He has thrilled 
millions of children, awakened and 
developed their interest in) Nature, 
given them valuable information 
about Outdoor Life. 


The whole Library of Pioneering 


one 


af AE Si el et 


m6 ee 


Nelson Sethdiilins: Inc., Dept. S- 644 


Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free 


trated with 1450 drawings and photographs by the 
somely bound in National Blue cloth | shall either 


within 5 days or send you only $1.00 as first payment, 
till the full price of $11.00 has been paid. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Occupation 


DOUBLEDAY. 


examination, the 
Pioneermg and Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
author, 
return the 
then $2 a month 


Buttes oe, Ng 

: 

ot veo ie A 
bi, 


¥ tag 


Le) 
NEERING 


raat tte 


PIO 


RAFT. 


MT ge 1 
ie 
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and Woodcraft by Ernest Thompson 
Seton is now offered at a tremendous 
bargain. Six handsome books. illus- 
trated by the author in his own in- 
imitable Gripping 
stories of and 
tales 


way. 

Indians 
absorbing 
instruc- 


trappers, 
of wild 
tions with pictures on how 
to distinguish 
plants and trees, 
for camping 
comfort and valuable 
on what to do in emergen- 
cies in the Woods. 

Your childrea 
every word of 
As they enjoy the 
chapters their 


animals, 


flowers, 
directions 
out with 
hints 


read 


f 

| 

} 

will F | 

these books. L 
thrilling 
interest in 
Nature will 
thev 
learn 
the ways of plants and 


\ 


grow e 


will 


animals. They will want 
to spend more time out- 
Their hikes will 
mean more to them be- 
cause Seton will teach 
them to see behind the 
bark of things and ap- 
preciate the beauties and 
wonders of the woods 
and fields. And_ they 


Library of 
Illus. 
and hand- 


ree - doors. 


Ni 


eee 
COUBLEDAY 


Y ieee s 


will be fully able to take care of them- 
selves with the knowledge 6! Woodcraft 
that this Seton Library contains. 
Large, clear type makes these 
easy to read. Their strong, han 
bindings of National 
cloth enable them to 
much handling. They 
tain 1700 pages, 1450 
‘ trations. 


ag | * 


books 
|some 
Blue 
stand 
con- 
illus- 


R 

Send for this beautiful set 
of books now. In a_ week 
you will be reading them 
yourself—just as excite:!ly as 
the younger members o! your 
family. There isn’t a single 
“dry” page in the set. 

You risk nothing. You 
can see these books BEFORE 
you buy them. Simply mail 

coupon which is a request for in- 
spection. Let —— and your children 
—— the books for 5 days free. At the 
end of that time either return at our ex- 
pense or send only $1 first payment and 
then $2 per month for 5 months. Send 
for a set today. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 


Garden City, Dept. S-644, New York 


the 





